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PREFACE TO THE 
FOURTH EDITION 


F or the fourth edition of this book in response to the 
publishers* request, I have made various additions. 

Of particular interest is the new chronological chart, 
which aims at giving a comprehensive survey of life and condi¬ 
tions in the Old Stone Age. If the reader will study the chart 
carefully, and constantly refer to it, he will find that an under¬ 
standing of the layout in time of this vast complicated period 
is made very much easier for him. The chart makes use of the 
modem division of the Old Stone Age into three periods, 
although some authorities would prefer a division into two 
periods only. Lower and Upper, grouping the Mousterian 
Neanderthalers with the former. The names of the stone- 
cultures given in the chart are those used by archaeologists at 
the j>resent time. It may be worth noting that the term 
** Stripy culture ** (pp. 28-30) is not currently in use, and that 
the existence of Mr. Reid Moir*s ** pre-Palaeolithic rostro- 
carinates ** (pp. 22-3) is not universally accepted. The Eolithic 
controversy, in fact, is still in process of being fought out, though 
without the academic sound and fury that marked its earlier 
stages. Readers will notice, from a perusal of the chart, that 
since the first edition of this book a whole new archaeological 
period has been recognized : the Mesolithic, or Middle Stone 
Age. In the Mesolithic period aire now included the cultures 
described in Chapter V, “ The End of the Old Stone Age 
Azilian, Maglemosian, Tardenoisian, etc. The Mesolithic is at 
once the end of the Old Stone Age and the beginning of the 
New Stone Age. Extremely prolific excavations of Mesolithic 
material have been undertadeen during the past two summers 
near Flixton in Yorkshire by Dr. Grahame Clark, our greatest 
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auUitjnty on the perfod. Souu; of the finrts from Oic old hutf 
of early settlers are oit view in a special exhibit at the 

Histoiy aiiiseum Ux Smith Kensington. 

Also under debate, tike llic question of EoUtlis, is the whole 
matter ot the antiquity and orij^nal appearance of fUtdoivn 
ifan (Fig. i ib Of recent ywira archainlogists Jjwvc shon-n thsm ■ 
sclvHi to be wsTv resouiccful with regard to methods of dating. 
Such ingenious means of compiitatloil as varve^roimtiug and 
puLk-ii-analysia have been employed, and icucntty a test for 
cstiniating the .^ge of ancient human bones by examining the 
amuunt ol Haorine they have absorbed during their aojoum in 
Ihc earth has been evolved, nnfttinc Icsts suggest that 
cicinium and the jaw-bone of Piltdowti ^'lan in fact belong 
together, which some anatomists have denied in view cf the 
contrast bettVMn the delicate human nppwirBiice oi the skull and 
the marked ape like appcaianca of tlu- jaw. In age, however, 
PUtdoMi-n Man may not be so venerable as he has hitherto been 
taken to be. A test even mo« novel than the ilnonne tc&t is 
now coming into vogue: the so-called radio-active Carbon 14 
test. The time w'hea our scanty and precious humaa fossii 
material enn be conJidc'ntly auhmitted for anaiy ut* by the C. 14 
nii-thod—-which has the drawhank ol destroying the object it 
carbomies—is eagerly awaited. Tt has ulrcady given, however, 
-staring results m the matter of dating ctrtuin early skulls from 
p«-nyuastie Egypt. 


It m.sy be as well to add a word or two here on the cloudy 
subject of human evolution. Put as simply and u briefly as 
possible, physicdl anthropologisU nowadays incline to the view 
that there are two distinct stiabis to be discerned in the human 
stery-. The older atrain consists of java Man. Ids cousin Ptlda 
Man, ^ his nephew Neandertlial Man. This strain i.s found 
111 the Lower and Middle divisions of the Old Stone Age. With 
tlic Upper division our own direct ancestor. Momo sapiens, .arrives 
on the prehistOTic scene, perhaps with some of the blood of Uic 
older men in his veins. The older strain, perhaps represented 
in Europe by mch elderly Neandcrthalcr* as Heidelberg Man 
S extinguished by the time the Upper division h firmly esUb^ 
h^. Anmng the forbear* of htmo sapUns may tentativdv 
eviyiiT IMMown Man and Swanscombe Man, whose skulls 

to the newer than to the older 
atrain. Tlw whole problem of human origins is becoming exeit- 
m^y com^uat^ by each auccessive discovery of iossil apes* in 
. ca. vymg with Asia to be considered the cradle of mankind. 
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Included in this edition is an account of the wonderful painted 
cave of Lascaux, discovered in 1940, to which many hundreds 
of tourists have flocked since the end of World War II. 

The bibliography has been thoroughly revised. Among the 
books in the General section are several on Britain alone, since 
it is undoubtedly more absorbing and entertaining to read about 
the history of one’s own country rather than someone else's. 
It is an unfortunate fact, nevertheless, that the Old Stone Age 
is only very meagrely represented in these islands, due to the 
presence or proximity of the ice-sheet. The bibliography cpn- 
cludes with three books on anthropology, since a knowledge of 
the customs and way of life of modem primitive ' tribes is of 
undoubted value to the student of the Old Stone Age. Cultural 
parallels must not be pressed too far, however, and we must 
sadly resign ourselves to the fact that there are gaps in our 
knowledge of our early ancestors which will probably never be 
filled. 

Above all, one must continually bear in mind the unequal 
survival of human material from these incredibly remote times. 
Mr. and Mrs. Quennell have been at pains to impress this point 
on the reader. The people who lived in the Old Stone Age did 
not spend all their time in caves, wearing rough skins and bashing 
one massive piece of flint against another. The subtly specia¬ 
lized stone implements of the tool-kit of such cultures as the 
Aurignacian, for example, indicate that these ancient tribesmen 
were probably no less clever in working wood, leather and other 
soft materials than, say, modem West Africans or Polynesians. 
Because objects have not survived, particularly in the soggy 
climate of Europe, is no reason to suppose that they never 
existed. Remember that the people of the Old Stone Age 
possessed wood, furs, feathers, grasses, reeds, flowers, and all the 
resources of Nature to make their lives attractive. What would 
we think of the gaily-decked Red Indians, Sioux and Apache 
and Idaho, if nothing remained of them but the odd bits of 
stone they employed ? We would conclude that thw manner of 
existence had been cmde and unlovely, did not our knowledge 
of their intricate and elegant basketry, bead-work and blanket- 
work persuade us to the contrary. 

If you will look up from the page for a moment, you can 
make an interesting calculation. Reckon up the amount of 
perishable material in your immediate surroundings, and then 
try to put yourself in the place of the archaeologist who comes to 
excavate your sitting-room in fifty thousand years’ time. Car- 
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pets, curtains, fabrics, leather, paper, plaster—all are perished. 
All that is left are a few, a very few, bits of glass and stone and 
metal. All that will survive to show that you sat snugly and 
in comfort in a warm room will be a miserable handful of broken 
and unrecognizably battered remnants. Even the chair you 
now occupy will have disappeared ! “ Why," the archaeologist 

may exclaim, " what quaint people they were : they wore no 
clothes at all, and they sat on the floor . . .! " 


(Vin/er, 1950 


J. E. MANCHIP WHITE 



Fig. 2. —Great Fresco on the roof of the Cave of Altamira 


NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


T he third edition is printed as the second World War 
has recently drawn to its terrific close, over nine years 
after C. H. B. Quennell’s death, and while Mrs. Quennell 
is in America, Mr. Edmund Vale, in response to our request, 
has kindly furnished any necessary revisions and corrections, 
as in the case of the other volumes of this ** Everyday Life" 
series, beginning with Roman Britain in 1937. 

THE PUBLISHERS 

Autumn, 1945 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS litlle book Itas cproit intn belag as u lesult of 



another that wc wrote, and illustiatEil, between 


^ T915 and It intended for boys aiid girls, 

and we caUed it a of Evtryday Thitifit in England, 

An attempt was made to draw the eyes of our readers away 
from the Destmetjon which was to the fore in those days, and 
to present Instead a picture of all the cm and trouble w'Mch 
had gone to the Constiuclion of the everyday things that were 
being destroyed. Wc gave the matter very careful considera¬ 
tion. and it seemed to us essential that the things illostrated 
should bft of a type with which our readers would be familiar. 
Boys and girls, in their summer hnlidaya, might have seen the 
Norman work at Norwich or Caflll* KMag, or the Renaissance 
work of Inigo Jones at Raynhani- With somi: reluctance we 
made no mentiQn of any earlier work. The ddngs of Romw, 
Saxon, and Dane were only hinted at. and the prehistoric period 
was not mentioned at all. W'e started with William the Con- 
q^ueror, and Ruished at the end of the eighteenth ccntuiy. 

Since «e appear to have interested many boy and girl readers, 
we now want to fill in the long space before 1066, One is so 
apt to lump together all the esrlier wort, and think of it as 
having been done in a few centuries; the aense of peispectiwc 
is lost. History ia rather like travelling on the railway, the 
events Basb past like telegraph poata, the nearer ones having 
their due spaces in between : hut if we look back, the events, 
like the posts, arc uU bunched together and wc cannot waliae 
the Gpaces. 

Thes* apaccB sre as iidportaTit aa the e^'tnts of Hlstor^'i and 
represent the periods when people were making up their mindB: 
recovering perhaps from great disasters, of gathering their 
forces to go forward. 

The races of mankind, like their works, develop by growtli 
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to flowt and decav, but alwiay^ them is a re-birth or taiais- 
flance. The Madftitine Art wc iUiistntte died out in Mm 
timea, yul still Ii™ tea inapirv- us: that is the bo>«a and ^ith. 
who want to do work, becauac it History is divided into cvciitSp 
and spaced, then the people arc divided into those who have 
IdfiAE, and want tc do and make Uiinga, AnA the others who 
only deal in Uie ideas^ and beneht by them. 

personally we hold that History is ttot just dates, but a Ions 
tale of man's Ufe, labour, and achieveme&t ; and If this be 
WY! cannot uHofd to neglKt the doings of prehistoric men, wha 
with flint lor their material, made all the implements and 
weapons they needed for their everyday UJe* 

We cail tin; pick-and-shovel historian an Archa?o!oglst, from 
the Greek arrAciii^r, ancient, and hgos, discunrw. The archMlo- 
gist Is helped by the astfOunmerE and matliefiialicians, who are 
c.illed In to decide in imttem of climatic change like the Glacial 
Period^- A skull is found, like the one at Piltdown in Sussex, 
and the anatomists examine it carduUy to flt it Into its place 
as A link in the dimn of inan’s development. The science of 
man and mankind is called Atithropologyp irom a 

man. and lieges, discourse. The sciencE of life is Biology. One 
must also know somuthiog of geolflg3^ which is the soienco that 
drills with the structure of the earth* 

A tremfindous amgniit of work has Iwen done in—^what is, 
from the historical point of view—a very short time. W'^e give 
referencea in the text w^hSch show how very recent a growth is 
ArchMtogy. Many books have been written, bul these are on 
the whole not suitable for boys and Rirls. We have iberefore 
takfln the asccrUdned and proved facts^ and have plotted these 
out as a plan. If our readers are intenated in this plan they 
can themselves raise a snperatnjctnrc of mure advanced know¬ 
ledge, and to this end our authoritiea arc [iiiua:d in this Intro- 
d uction. Wc do not lay claim to any great store of arehseotogical 
knowledge QureuHcs, and have approached our task rather as 
illustrators. As painter and architect, who have been making 
things ourselves all out Uv(?e, may perhaps be able to treat 
of the work of pichistoiie man Ln a sympathetic fashion, and 
hope our pctuics w|U help boys and girls to see these old people 
3 little. 

This brings up the qiift^tion of how wc are tu approach 
prehistoric man. We must freo our minds of prejudice. Some 
people v^'ill say that he wax a loathsome creature, incredibly 
dirty and. unplca^iU Obviously this could not have been the 
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C&3C with th^ whose work wc see u^ p. 

wiU be other p<K>plA who n'ilii re^ajd aDT friend tht 
Koble Sav^g^^ and clothe him in their Eninds with ali Uu; simple 
virtues. It wiil not do to jump to conEdusions. ShsU we judge 
hip i! | by his WORK ? If we to find out bow be lived, the 
tools 1^ used^ and tha things that he made with them, Lhea in 
the end we shall bav# a jrfeture Ln our own nunds. This is the 
essential port of reading a book^ that it should help us to £mtn 
our omi conclusionA. So we do not seek to tc&eh, nor do we 
wisli to preach, but w* do want to inteieit our readers, and 
here we give you fair warning. If we can do so ; if tMs subtle 
little microbe cm work Its way into ytmr aystem, and you begin 
to grub about, and want to find out how things were noade and 
done, then lor the rest of your long lives the itching EtUe worry 
- will condemn you tn go on gnibbingp and you wEl become 
aiclueologists yourselves. 

MARJORIE Ai^xj C. H, B. QUEKKELL. 

BESKHAH^tao, Herts. 

Septimbtr 1921* 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
THE OLD STONE AGE 


CHAPTER I 

THE ABC OF ARCHjEOLOG Y 

W E said in onr Iiiir<jduttioii that the ardiaologist 
13 a pjcJt-^nd-shovel historian. He investJgateB 
the lives of the anient peoples, by the remains 
which they have left behiiiti them ; he needs must dig 
tor his inionualion, because the very earliest times are 
prehistoric, and no written word femains. To dig La to 
find out how the earth's cruai is buUl up, and we must 
have some knowledge of its structure, if we are to nnder- 
Btand the many evidences of life that we shah find. 
Geology, or the science of the earth, ia of very recent e™wth. 
It was during the Renaissance, in the aixteealh centniy, 
that men first begao to undtrstaad the meanmg of fossils, 
la this* as in ao many other tkiagSp Leoiiardo da Viucip 
the great Italian painter (i4S*“tSi9), was a pioneer. 

Here in England, it was largely due to William Smth, 
who was born, on the ajtd of March 1769, at Churehilh ™ 
Oxfordshire, that we now nndcTStand the way the stratified 
rocks of the earth are built up layer by layer. Steno, a 
Dane who was a professor al Fadua, had ongmaled this 
idea and published a book 00 the subject m 1669. bat it 
was left to William Smith to work out the det^ m this 
country. His father was a small farmer, and William h^ 
tittle schooling, yet by his observation of the coontiyside, by 
the time he was twenty-two he had coastiiiCted a system 
Of geology 1 and remember, tbete w-aa no system before 
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SKDJMENTARY STRATA 

When he was lie liad bccit apprertiiced Tfi a Linrl 

sn^\'ey^^^^ and later worlced on the canub which were being 
CM t ihrough the cotint rx'^aide during the end u£ the eightcerith 
century. This work, of course, afforded him a splendid 
opporturttly tor obsemng the formation of the earth'B 
eruBt. So, very largely as a result of Smith's work, w^e 
now- know that the earth is built up of u series cl sedimen¬ 
tary strata, and that these are in reality the sedimcnl 
which has been deposited on the beds of old seas or lakes. 
Tliese vary in ihkkness and position, in various pans of 
ihe world, but in all parts they are in the same relative 
position one to the other. The earth is rather like an 
orange, with many skins of different colours^ thieknesseB^ 
and materials j her* and there a nida thumb has been 
inserted, and one or more skins tom out, but on each side 
of the gap, beyond llic damage, we find the skins ; rivers 
and seaa may fill the gap, or ihe skins be distorted by 
bhsters, or crinkJed into mountams^ but the principle of 
stratification remains* 

Pro lessor SoUas in his book, Th^ Age c/ the Earih^ has an 
interesting chapter on WiUlaBi Smith, and tells how he 
conceived the idea of representing the results of liis work 
in a geological map, '' Alone and single-handed be de- 
icrmlned to accomplish in outline that which the organized 
edorts of H.M. Geological Survey, extended over hall a 
century, have not yet completed in detail; and he suc¬ 
ceeded in bia task." \MJlinm Smith baa a further claim 
to otsr attintion^ because he discovered that not only were 
the fossils in the various .";tr.ata the remains ol living 
organkpastbut that each stratucn had its owm peculiar fossils 
which were typical of the bed in which ihcy w-Cic deposited, 
and the time when they were laid dow'ii, and that in aJl 
parts of the world they succeed each other in the same 
relative order. In claKsical times it had been thought 
that animal life could generate itself in the ntud and slime 
of rivers and lakes, and fossils were regarded as i^pecimena 
which had been left behind^ or not properly developed, 
ajid so had been petrified into atone. 

Geologists adopted and developed Smith's ideas, and 
by The discovery of the same kinds of fossils. In similar 
rocks in different parts of the world, began to be able to 
date them I In doing this they were attacked by their 
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brother Rcientists who condemned this pointing oul 

that life rnusi Stan at some de&iiiLe pointp and spread from 
this centre lo other parla o^ the w'orld. For the ordinary 
□ran, it su&cieiit to suppose that if you hud the 

same kind of fosaiJ in the iimestones of America and 
England, and find the Ijmestone itsdf in the aame relative 
position to the other strata, ibcn if the two ate not twin 
brothers ibey must be most nearly relaLed. The modem 
scientist caa hiid out by observation how long the delta of 
a liver, or any other form of s«diniant, takes to acoomulate. 
In this way they form a scale by which they can also 
estimate the age of the older deposits. 

To revert then to our strata : Tbo Chart (p, xiiij shows 
the Geological Periods and the stratihed rocks. The^ 
latter ate shown in the order in which they were deposited, 
starting from the bottom tipw^rds+ To 111 net rate this more 
fully, we give a Rection across Wales and England (Fig. 



Fro. j.—Sfcdon acfw Wiles aind Englind. 


We have Snowdon in the west at A. Its base at z i^ built 
on Pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, and Ordovician rocks, and there 
is an outcrop of these more to the eastn Eruptive rocks 
appear at 3, and the Silurian at 41 The Devonian at 5, 
and at 6 the Gneiss at Malvern. All this west part of 
England has been disturbed, and the many skins or strata 
of the earth distorted by enormous physical disturbances. 
At B are ihe Malvems, and here there is a fault or break 
in ihc sLratuzDr but as we go east the geological conditions 
become easier to understand ; 8 and 9 are Red Marl or 
Triassic ; jp the Lias. At C we have the Colswold Hills 
composed of the Ooiit^, ii i the Luts and Oolites are 
Jurassic* This is overlaid by the Greensand at la, and Lhe 
Chnlk of the Ctdltem Hills at 13; these arc Cretaceoua 
Then we have lhe Eocene beds at 14. 

We shall not be very concerned with the primary' rocks 
in our study of prehistoiie life, but shall soon come across 
references to those of the Meaoioic, or Secondary Periods 
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THE EARTH’S ORBIT 

Here w* find tlie Cretaceous, or chalk beds, and Jt w^aa 

hi pnmHive mim in BrUain dug for the flints 

HE ceedea Lo iii:ike hi^ implements. 

Perhaps the next of our difiaculties wUl bo the constant 
«fereiiM which is made by tlia archasoJegisis to the Ice 

England was much 

Sih h glaciers here, and the 

with r’“, *^4-1 *“ Scandinavia 

h East Anglia. There ait many theories to «xplaiu 
how this came about. 

We know that the earth revolves round the siin 

hi a v«r j? "* " ^ the circle 

year, and turns on its oivn axis in so doing once a day. 
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4 -—CaiiH 3 of the Ic« Ages, 

or 36s ti^ in the year. As the earth tum.s round on 
^ “ ^ 0 ^^ fhe sua enjoys daylight 

al/t^is^on^M P'^ working model of 

this on the dining-room table, as Fie a and if rh« 

amily possesses a globe it wUl help. If 

t^e the place of the earth, and drive a knittinK-neei^ 

biough It for the axis. You can cat the Earth afterwards 

A cj^ m the mddlc of the table can be the suo. If 

cart be the earth's orbit • 
if not, we ean draw erne m chalk. If ou this oaiK th*.* 
ktutting-ti^e ix placed in a vertical position so ?i^t Ihe 
equator of the orange, or er^h, « loTwith Se 







PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES 

or sun, then it can be seen that the equator will derive more 
light from the candle than the top and bottom where 
the knitting-needle comes through. So we discover in 
the case of the earth, that the equator is hotter than the 
polar caps, because it gets more sunshine. If we move 
the orange round the orbit, turning it as we go, but keeping 
the knitting-needle upright, we arrive at day and night, 
heat and cold, but not summer and winter, or why, when 
we have summer, Australia has winter; but let the 
kmtting-needle lean over, and we have an entirely different 
state of affairs. This is what has happened, and to-day 
the angle of inclination of the equator to the orbit of the 
earth is 23° 27'. Our diagram (Fig. 4) shows how this 
affects the seasons. 

The Vernal Equinox of 21st March is shown at position 
I, when day and night are equal. At the Summer Solstice 
on 2ist June, position 2, all the North Hemisphere will be 
turned towards the sun, and we get the longest days. 
At the Autumnal Equinox, 23rd September, position 3, 
day and night are again equal. The Winter Solstice, 
position 4, comes on 21st December with the shortest day, 
and the Northern Hemisphere leans away from the sun 
and warmth. 

The scientists tell us that this inclination of the equator 
to the earth’s orbit, through long ages, varies from 22® 6' 
to 24® 50'. The former would give us less difference 
between winter and summer than we have now, the latter 
would increase the difference. The shape of the earth's 
orbit changes, and sometimes is roughly elliptical, with 
the sun much nearer to one end than the other. This 
would mean short summers and long cold winters. 

There is what is called the Precession of the Equinoxes; 
the earth wobbles as it spins, and this further affects the 
inclination of the axis. The Gulf Stream gives us now 
a better climate than our latitude entitles us to. When 
we bear in mind that the scientists tell us that a very small 
fall in the temperature would bring back the snow and 
ice, then it is easy to see how a combination of the con¬ 
ditions we have mentioned may have caused the Ice Ages. 

There is no need for alarm, and we need not rush off 
to buy skates in preparation for the next Ice Age. 
Thousands of years pass as the earth slowly wobbles on 
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GLACIERS 

its journey. If we. refer to the Chart, we shall see how all 
through Pliocene times weather conditions became colder, 
and culminated in the first Ice Age; then came a more 
genial time which the scientists call the First Interglacial 
Period, because they have arrived at the conclusion that 
there were four glacial periods, with three interglacial 
periods in between, and a post-glacial one after the fourth 
glacial period. We may be living in an interglacial period 
now. 

The next of our difficulties may be the constant reference 
which the archaeologist makes to the action of Glaciers ; 
to large surfaces of land being denuded and deposited 
elsewhere, and to a period which is referred to as that of 
the River Drift. We will start with the Glaciers. 

A glacier is a very slowly moving river of ice. Gather¬ 
ing its forces from the snowfields on the summits of the 
mountains, it moves by gravity down the valleys, and 
collects tributaries as it goes along. In doing this the 
snow solidifies into ice, and it is quite easy to see that a 
tremendous pressure must be exercised on the sides of 
the valleys. If we go into a mountainous region, which 
during the Ice Age had glaciers, we shall find plenty of 
evidence of their existence. The sides of the valleys have 
been worn smooth by the slowly moving mass of ice 
grinding into the rocks {roches moutonnles\ there will also 
be piles of splintered rocks which are called moraines. 
The intense cold causes the rocks above the v'alley to 
crack and splinter, and fragments fall, and are left as 
embankments at the sides, or rolling on to the ice are 
carried along. These are called lateral moraines (i. Fig. 5). 
Where two glaciers join, these meet, and flowing down the 
middle of the lower glaciers are called medial moraines 
(2, Fig. 5). In this way glaciers transport materials for long 
distances. The debris of the lateral moraines falls into 
crevasses, or cracks in the ice, and app>ears lower down in 
the terminal moraines. 

The glacier moving downhill, comes to a place where 
the temperature is warmer, and the ice melts. Here we 
find what is called a terminal moraine or moraine girdle 
( 3 » S)* These are generally fan-shaped, and represent 

the heap of broken rock and stone, which has been pushed 
forward under the snout of the glacier, and gathered up by 
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MORAINES 


it in its progress from the bed and sides of the valle>'S. 
The existence of old moraine girdles, which have become 
covered with soil and trees, and now look like hills, is a 
proof of ice conditions in former times. There are girdle 
moraines as far west as Lyons in France, which prove that 
the Swss glaciers were once of enormous length. High 
up on the sides of valleys, the roches moutonnies show that 
the glaciers were once very much deeper. All those 
facts help the scientists in their conclusions as to the 
duration of the Ice Ages, and the temperature general 
then. 

Behind a moraine girdle, in the bed of the old glacier, we 
find a sort of enormous basin, hlled with hummocks of 
boulder clay, called drumlins, at 4. To make this apparent 
the ice of the glacier has been broken away at 5. This 
clay is the mud which was brought down by the glacier, 
and was formed by the churning action of its underside 
on the rocks over which it passed. 

Below the moraine girdle, we find what the Germans 
•call Schotter fields. It is here, where the ice melts, that 
the river comes into being, carrying away the smaller pieces 
of rock, depositing them first in the shotter, then breaking 
and rolling the pieces until lower down we find them in 
the gravel formations of the river terraces. Our readers, 
perhaps, will know a river whose banks descend in terraced 
steps ; it is a very usual formation. This connection 
between the glaciers, their girdle moraines, and river 
terraces is very important, because by their aid great men, 
like Professors Geikie and Penck, have worked out the 
theory of the Glacial Periods. 

Professor Penck studied the river Steyr in Upper Austria, 
and found that each of its terraces connected up with the 
girdle moraine of an ancient glacier, and from this the 
following theory of the formation of terraces themselves 
has been evolved. Diagram Fig. 7 has been prepared to 
illustrate this. 

We must bear in mind that before what we now 
glacial times there had been other cold periods, and earlier 
river systems. Some great climatic changes must have 
been responsible for the extinction of great reptiles like 
the Dinosaurs, who, being large bodied and small brained, 
could not adapt themselves to change. The Ice Ages 
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GLACIAL PERIODS 

played their part in man's development; he learned to 
suit himself to new conditions and surroundings. 

Bed A in diagram Fig. 7 would be pre-glacial. In the 
First Glacial Period, at the end of Pliocene times, the 
volume of water in the rivers would not have been large, 
because so much was locked up in the ice of the glaciers. 

Then came the warmer weather of the First Interglacial 
Period, when vast quantities of water were melted out of 
the glaciers, and hurrying down the old river bed, or 
forming another, cut a new channel to B. As the water 
lost its power to cut channels it began to build up the 
bed of gravel at C. 

Then the Second Glacial Period came on, and the river 
again shrank in size. At the Second Interglacial Period 
the bed was cut down to D, and the bed of gravel at E 
built up gradually afterwards. The channel was cut down 
to F in Third Interglacial times, and bed G formed, and the 
final channel H cut in the warmer times after the Fourth 
Glacial Period, which we call post-glacial. An ingenious 
method has been applied to form an estimate of the time 
which has elapsed since the last Ice Age. As the glaciers 
retreated, during each summer mud was melted out of 
them and deposited in the form of clay; a band each 
year. In Sweden this is called banded clay, and in that 
country Baron de Geer has counted all the bands, and so 
formed an estimate of time. 

To revert to the theory of how the terraces i, 2, and 3 
were formed, we have shown the gravels of which they 
are composed by a dotted surface, and it will be seen that 
they are in reality the edges of old river-beds, which have 
been left behind as the water cut its way down. Our 
readers may think this sounds very ingenious, but demand 
some other proof, that all the terraces were not formed 
in one interglacial p>eriod. 

This is supplied by the flint implements of varying 
design, and the fossil remains of animals of widely different 
periods, which have been found in the gravel formations 
of river terraces in many parts of the world. This is the 
period of the River Drift. 

Our drawing (Fig. 7) can be taken as showing the ter¬ 
races of the Somme at S. Acheul. The Somme is cele- 
trated, because here it was, at Abbeville, that M. Boucher 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS 



de Perthes discovered 
large quantities of flint 
implements in the 
gravel deposits, in the 
middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. As 
early as the end of the 
seventeenth century, 
a fine pear-shaped flint 
implement (Fig. 6), 
which is now in the 
British Museum, had 
been found near 
Gray's Inn Lane, 
London. Mr. John 
Frere discovered 
others at Hoxne, 
SufEolk, in 1797, and 
realized that those 
tools belonged “ to a 
very remote period 
indeed, and to a 
people who had not 
the use of metals." 

So that just as the 
fossils led the geolo¬ 
gists to the theory 
Fig. 6.— Flint Implement found near of the Stratification 
Gray’s Inn Lane. 

enabled the various 
layers to be dated, the ^int implements and fossil remains 
of animals in the terraces suggested the idea that these 
had been formed at different times. The additional fact 
that the terraces of the Somme, Thames, and the Wey at 
Famham are much alike in general formation, and that 
in them are found flint implements which are of the same 
pattern, suggests that people of the same state of civiliza¬ 
tion once Uved on their banks. 

It will perhaps be as well for us now to run through the 
implements found in the terraces of the Somme (Fig. 7), 
because it wiU familiarize our readers with the recognized 
French names for the various divisions of the Old Stone Age. 
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INTETRCLiVCI/VL PERIODS 



FiGh J .-—Tilt Formation uf Rlvcr TcinurKS. 


We have Eo coitesporidLng^ Engjilish names, so the French 
ones hav$ been very generally adopted, and th^ are the 
oapi^ of places where typical Impkiaculs have been found. 

No impleiDents have been found in the upper plateau 
No. 4, ^bich leads us to suppose that man did not live on 
the banks of the Somme before the First Glacial Period. 
In; the ocjct terrace doNvnward^, No. 3^ Stripy impkmecus 
are iuuiid. We shall explain what these are ialer ; mean* 
while^ how did they get there ? We have imagined a 
mighty river rushing down in flood at the beginniDg of 
the First Interglacial period, when the tremendous glaciers 
began to shrink and melt away^ and this would be quite 
a diflcrcnl maitcr to the wastage only, which went on 
durin g glaciai times. This hood of waler is no I an ex¬ 
aggeration. liemember that we are writing about periods 
which extended over, nothuDdreds^ but thoui^ajidsoi yearn ; 
as well that we are living in an interglacial period nqw. 
In September 1^20 a warm spell of a few days, accompanied 
by rain after a rather cold summer^ caused aaeriouE situa¬ 
tion a I Chamonix in SwiiierLind* The papers said a 
glacier had '' burst.*' What really happened was that 
the rise in Temperature caused the Mont .^uvers Glacier 
to melt more rapidly than its accustomed rale of wastage^ 
Masses of ice broke xway^ and were swept with slone and 
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INTERGLACIAL PERIODS 

mud into the valley. Rivers rose, trees were uprooted, 
and houses carried away. Now think of the whole of the 
north of Europe under an ice-cap, and the Swiss glaciers 
extending as far west as Lyons in France, and the tempera¬ 
ture gradually becoming warmer. The scientists tell us 
that it only wants a fall of about 5® centigrade below the 
mean annual temperature of £urop>c to have all the rigour 
of the glacial periods back again, or that a rise of 4® to 5® 
would cause all the Swiss glaciers to disappear. So that 
one week rather warmer than usual in the First Interglacial 
I>eriod would have wrought tremendous damage. The 
new river-bed would have been tom out to level B, and 
the first layer of gravel formed by the grinding up of the 
rocks and fiints deposited at C. Then perhaps the winter 
came on or dryer weather. The river shrank, and Stripy 
man came down to the water’s edge; he wanted to fish or 
dnnk ; he may have camped there. In any case he left 
his tools behind and these were made of flint, and some 
are found to-day nearly as sharp and perfect as when he 
used them, neither rolled nor abraded. The river rose again, 
and bringing down more gravel covered up the tools ; some¬ 
times it carried an implement along, and bruising it very 
considerably in so doing deposited it lower down the river. 

In the second terrace (2) are found a few Stripy tools 
in the underlying gravels. These may have washed down 
when the bed E was being formed in Second Interglacial 
times, because as the bed C over it was being undermined, 
the Strepy implements in it may have slid down into 
the new gravels which were being formed under it. On 
these gravels sands were deposited, and in these early 
Chelles implements are found. So man again, during 
all the long years of the Second Interglacial period, lived 
on the water's edge of the Somme, and left his tools behind 
him to be covered up by the gravel deposited in flood times 
when he had to retreat up to the higher terraces. In the 
gravels of this terrace are found remains of E. antiquus, a 
^uthem type of elephant which preceded the mammoth. 
This shows us that the climate was warm. 

In the gravels of the first terrace are found later 
Chelles implements, and the final gravel bed has not been 
explored because it is frequently submerged. 

It should be noted that disturbances of the level of the 
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FARNHAM TERRACES 



Fig. 8. —The Farnham Terraces. 

earth’s surface, in relation to the level of the sea, may have 
contributed to the formation of river terraces. For in¬ 
stance, well below the bed of the Thames is an old buried 
channel, in which the river ran, when the land was higher. 
Any raising of the land’s surface would make the river 
run more rapidly on its way to the sea, and so have 
more power to cut its way down, and form terraces, 
or it may have been that the Ice Age locked up tremendous 
quantities of water, and thus lowered the sea-level. Since 
Neolithic times there has been little change in the earth’s 
surface. 

Fig. 8 shows the terraces of the river Wey at Farnham, 
Surrey, and we include this because it is nearer home than 
the Somme, also nearly all the flint implements illustrated 
in this book have been drawn from specimens found at 
Farnham. The gravel beds are shown by solid blacks. 
At A no implements have been found, so this may have 
been the bed of an enormous river of pre-glacial times 
which extended as the dotted line right across the country 
to Hindhead. The next river formation was on the line B, 
and of this there are gravel beds remaining on three ridges, 
valleys between having been cut since to C. D and E 
show rivers which were gradually shrinking to pygmy 
dimensions. 

It is quite easy to see that such tremendous rivers could 
not have existed as part of our present river system. 
These old rivers were ambitious pushing fellows wanting 
more elbow-room, and this they had. The Thames at 
London meandered over five miles, changing course between 
Highbury and Clapham. Europe in Pleistocene times had a 
different shape, and was a bigger place than it is now, and 
raised higher above the sea-leveL The Atlantic was perhaps 
loo miles more to the west: the Mediterranean consisted 
of two inland seas. 
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PREHISTORIC RIVERS 


The Irish Sea, English Channel, and North Sea were wide 
valleys feeding noble rivers. One had for its tributaries 
the Thames, Rhine, and Elbe, and it discharged its waters 
into a northern sea just south of the Faroe Isles. Another, 
which we will call the River of the Men of S. Acheul, had 
for its tributaries the Seine, Somme, and all our southern 
rivers, and flowed westward to the Atlantic through the 
fertile lands of what is now the English Channel. England 
during some parts of the glacial periods was connected 
to Europe by a watershed of dry land where the Straits 
of Dover now are. There was an isthmus across the 
Mediterranean at Gibraltar, and another south of Sicily. 
These trackwa)rs are very important because by them the 
Arctic animals could go south when it was cold here, 
and the southern animals come north when it was warm. 
This is the explanation of the hippopotamus in England: 
he did not need to swim, and was not cut out for flying; 
he walked here. In Aurignac times the Sahara, tiU 
then a pleasant grassland, became a desert, and this led 
to the migration of men and animals. 

Before we leave the question of rivers and their terraces, 
we must refer back to Fig. 7. On the upper drawing of 
the river the gravel of the terraces, which is shown dotted, 
is overlain by deposits which are shown by hatched lines. 

These deposits are in the nature of Loess, or loam, 
brick-earth and soil washed do\vn by rain, and have been 
a great puzzle to the geologists. At one time it was 
thought that great lakes were formed during the temperate 
periods between the Ice Ages, and that the deposits were 
made by the settling of the boulder clay which had been 
suspended in the water; these would be called lacustrine. 
Some such cause must be looked for in the thick deposit 
of brick earth at Caddington, to which we shall refer later, 
but this could not have been the case at S. Acheul on the 
Somme. Here, owing to the investigations of M. Commont, 
it is thought that these deposits on the terraces on the 
top of the gravel are what the scientists call sub-aerial, 
that is, deposited on the surface by the wind, as opposed 
to sub-aqueous, or under the action of water. The Loess, 
to which constant reference is made by the archaeologists, 
is a greyish-brown sandy and chalky loam deposited by 
wind in the form of dust. This was caused by the action 
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THE LOESS 


of frost during a glacial period. As the ice retreated the 
earth would have been a very barren place. There is 
evidence that at this period there were great winds and 
blizzards, which swept over these deserts and blew the 
dust about. This frequently led to the destruction of 
animal life, and their bones are found now in great quantities 
embedded in the Loess. The position of the Loess lands 
is very important; beginning at the Ural Mountains they 
stretch across South Russia to the Carpathians and the 
Danube, then by way of the north-west of Austria through 
South Germany into the north of France. The Loess did 
not lend itself to the development of thick forest, so this 
track remained open as a route for prehistoric man 
from east to west. iEolian is the term for a deposit 
laid down by winds; pluvial for that by rain. On the 
terrace No. 2 of the Somme at S. Acheul (Fig. 7) at its base, 
on the chalk, are found the gravels \vith the remains 
of E. antiquus, the southern elephant, and rough flint 
hand-axes, or bouchers, of Stripy times. In the sands 
over the gravel are early Chelles implements, and these 
two layers were deposited by water. Then above this 
we start the sub-aerial deposits. First we have a white 
sandy loam with land shells. Above this is the older 
Loess in three layers, consisting of sands, and sandy loams, 
with gravel at base. Here are found remains of the red 
deer, and implements of the S. Acheul period. Above these 
three layers come three others of the younger Loess, each 
layer divided by thin sections of gravel, in which are 
found Moustier implements. Above this comes brick 
earth, which is weathered. Loess, where are found Upper 
Aurignac and Solutr6 implements, and in the soil washed 
dowm on the extreme top there are implements from the 
Neolithic to the Iron Age. (Refer to Chart and check 
the order of these industries.) 

Think how bewildering it must have been to find all 
these evidences of ancient civilization in one and the same 
terrace, because not only were the implements found in 
the lowermost gravels of a later age as one went down 
from terrace 3, 2, and i, but they also were later in each 
terrace as one approached the surface. It is owing to 
the genius of the French archaeologists that w'e have found 
out all this. 


CADDINGTON 


In England we have had similar problems. At Cadding- 
ton, Bedfordshire, Mr. Worthington G. Smith found an 
actual palaeolithic flint worker’s working-place, and how 
he did so is most interestingly told in Man, The Primeval 
Savage. This working-place was buried under brick- 
earth and clay, at a depth from 4 to 13 feet below the 
surface. Here Mr. Smith discovered flint implements of 
S. Acheul type, with the anvils and hammer stones which 
had been used in their production, and specimens can be 
seen at the British Museum. These are sharp, and have 
not been rolled. In the 4 to 13 feet thickness of ground 
over these were discovered rougher implements of Chelles 
type which were earlier in date, and were covered with 
scratches or abraded, and had been rolled along, The 
suggestion is that man lived on the lower level, or palaeo¬ 
lithic floor, on the banks of a lake, in one of the later inter¬ 
glacial periods, then an Ice Age came on, and he retreated 
to sunnier lands. At the beginning of the next inter¬ 
glacial period, a slowly moving, half-frozen mass de¬ 
scended from the higher groimd near Caddington, and 
brought with it these older implements which had been 
left by earlier men still, and deposited these on the top of 
the later ones. 

If you go to Caddington, you can see by the sections 
of ground which are visible in the brickyards, how this 
contorted drift pushed along in a semi-fluid state and 
then came to rest. Truly, in the Ice Ages the old earth 
was cut and carved, shap^ and modelled in a terrific way. 

We may now sum up the problems which have con¬ 
fronted the archaeologists in their studies. We started 
the chapter with William Smith’s work on stratification, 
and this has enabled the scientist to gauge the age of 
sedimentary rocks by measuring the rate of deposit in 
modem formations. On p. 5 how the astronomers help 
by their calculations of alterations of the inclination of the 
earth’s axis; and on p. 8 how the girdle moraines of old 
glaciers and their connection with the river terraces give 
another clue. 

Another method may be instanced. The scientist finds 
that there has been little, if any, difierence between the 
appearance of men and women, or the domestic animals, 
of the time of ancient Egypt and our own day. This 
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AGE OF PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATIONS 

being the case, the Piltdown man (shown p. 22), 
antiquus, and the sabre-toothed tiger must be very remote, 
though it must be borne in mind that sudden changes of 
climate would have correspondingly rapid changes of 
men and animals. 

Out of all these facts, the archaeologists have endeavoured 
to form a scale of time by which to measure the age of 
these prehistoric civilizations, and this we have incor¬ 
porated in our Chart. It seems to us a splendid picture ; 
all these thousands of years, and man moving through them 
alert, resourceful, and plucky, and on an upward path I 


Fig. 9.—Pithecanthropus, the Sub-man of Java. 


CHAPTER II 

THE STREPY, CHELLES. AND S. ACHEUL MEN 
OF THE OLD STONE AGE 

W E can now pass to a consideration of the most 
interesting part of our study—Prehistoric man. 
What did he do on the banks of the Somme, the 
Thames, or the Wey; how did he fend for himself, his 
wife, and children ? Or did he at first look after himself, 
and preach the doctrine of self-help to the family ? Per¬ 
haps before we endeavour to sum up his doings, it will 
be well to take stock of his scanty belongings. 

Having done this latter, we shall then have to look about 
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DARWIN 


for a model to help us. A painter uses a dummy which 
he calls a lay-figure ; this he dresses up and poses for the 
picture. In the case of prehistoric man, our model 
must be drawn from the savage races of modem times; 
and remember there are still people who use stone, because 
they cannot work iron, but such types are few and far 
between now, and have lost their old self-reliance and 
interest by contact with civilization. Obviously we cannot 
draw any useful comparisons between prehistoric and 
civilized man ; they are poles apart so far as their fives 
are concerned; but, if we go back a little to the earlier 
voyagers, we can find records of people who were still living 
as simple and primitive a fife as the prehistoric men. 

Darwin started on his epoch-making voyage in the 
Beagle on the 27th December 1831. He was not quite 
twenty-three, and was away for nearly five years, during 
which time he went round the world, and saw many native 
races. He wrote his book on The Voyage of the Beagle 
on his return, and if any boy or girl has not read it, it is a 
defect which can be speedily remedied, because there is a 
cheap edition in the “ Everyman *' series. We shall draw on 
Darwin, then, for comparisons. Even before his time the 
poor Tasmanians had been banished to an island, and had 
ceased to exist as a nation. They were an exceedingly 
primitive people, and fortunately for us Mr. H. Ling 
Roth*s book on the Aborigines of Tasmania contains a 
most graphic and interesting account of all that went to 
make up their everyday fife. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s 
books have been drawn upon for details of the native 
Australians. Now for prehistoric man himself. 

We have referred to the archaeologist as a pick-and- 
shovel historian, because he digs for his knowledge. This 
means he digs for what is left of man. It is rather sad 
that man does not lend himself to the fossifization of his 
remains. He has always been a restless individual. The 
lower animals in kindly fashion seemed to arrange that 
their bodies might sink in the water, settle in the mud 
and become beautiful fossils. This often came about as 
the result of drought—the poor beasts maddened by thirst 
would dash into the muddy bed of a river, and be too 
exhausted to pull themselves out. That they did so, 
has enabled us to find out about them. Man did not do 
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Fjo. iSk—A Thirty FEnl Fk'kinB, 


ihh I te was too busy or too car«fiiU died out iu tile 
open; jnst dropped Id hie tracke^ and did nol think bow 
mcoavenient it would bo for nS—this ovglcct on bis part 
to become a foesi]. So td$ remains axe very seldom found. 

Wo have made a series of drawing ol the types of 
skull whicb arc known, and canstantly referred to 
by die arcbsologisla^ which our readers are sure to 
meet if they begin to study seriously. Fig, 9 is of the 
Piihecantkr^ui or the first of the sub-men. 
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rI THECA NTH ROPU S 

iFt lEgi PtoL E. Dubois found thn roof of a skull, Lwo molar 
twLh. and a thigh-bone (femur) on thfr banks of the river 
S0I0+ at Trinil in Java, The pcTsition is iniere^tiug because 
of its relailqa to AustraJia and Tasmania, The remains 
’were found m river deposit of late Pliocene, or earlv 
Pleistocene, eharacLen These were found in conjiinciion 
with the bones of many of the lower animals of the same 
period ; but there were no implemcnfs. 

The bmln-pan of Pithecanthropus exceeds that of 
*113'" ^irid equals about two-thirds that of modern 
man. The man was long-headed or dolichocephalic. 
Prof. G. Elhot Smith thinks that its featmiBs prove that 
ihe man belonged to the human family, and enjoyed 
rudimentary powers of speech, Darwjn^ writing of the- 
Fuegianx^ said: "The language of those people, according 
to otir notionSp scarcely deserves 10 be caded articulate. 
C^Lptain Cook has compared It to a man clearing his throat, 
bin certainly no J^uropean ever cleared his throat with 
80^ niany hoarse, gutrural^ and clicking Bounds/' The 
ihlgh-bonft of Pitheoanthropus shows that he walked 
upright^ but the teeth arc more simian than human. 
Pithecanthropus was a link between gibbon and man. 
He probably retreated to the trees when he was alartued, 
and may have contrived rough shelters or nists there, 
but of Uiis, of course, vre cannot be sure. The scientists 
went to Java because Europe was deserted by the man¬ 
like apes in early Pliocene limes, as the temperature 
became colder. A more genial climate than ours was 
necessary for the development of this link* whichp with 
brain I added to bane and niusclep waa to connect them 
with us. 

It ia aad that Prof. Dubois <ould not find any tools 
or implements associated with Pithccanihiapns* because it 
might have helped to dear up the knotty question of the 
Eoliths. These are very primitive Hint Implemenia (see 
Pig. lOjt which one Bchool of archeologists say must have 
been made by very primitive men ; the opposing school - 
contesting that they have been produced by natural 
causes. 

Our readers will* we thinks agree with us that the early 
fiints (as Fig^ 18)^ the human origin of which Is unqtiesllnnedp 
could not have been, produced at once. Thousands of 





Flf5+ 1 pjltddtt ji Man. 


ycaiiS i^i aii probability pci^d before early rniifl into 
bk duU beai^ the idea of shape. At hrat he most have 
used any stick, stone, or shell that came handy. Probably 
happy accident came to hia aid ; he btoke a flint and found 
that it had a kuen OUtiiitig edge. At the idenHcad moment 
th^t it Dceurrcd to him to turn thi^ flint into a rough tool 
by trimming it into shape, he took the flrst step towarda 
civiUzing himself- 

When man discoveiEd the use Of bre* he had an ally which 
not only cooked hia food and warmed hJs b<Miy+ but 
would at the same time have sharpened and hardened 
a stick o£ wood, so that it could be used ss a spear. Put 
any piece oE ^'ood in a fire and char the end j when scraped 
it is pointed in shape. 

In Fri-Pai<^olitHic Man, by Mr. J.Eeid Moir, an interesting 
suggestion Is put forward as to the devetopmeiU of the flint 
implement. We have made a dratving (Fig^ lo) tu LHusuate 
this. &tr. Moir thinks that primitive man flnt used a 
split flint as i. Iis base would have had a sharp edge 
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PITHECANTHROPUS AND FILTDOWN 


M roaml, PtTtips in ua& this Mgc got i:hippcij, with 
thft that ii bocTBinif sharper. The flaking niay then 

have been lievfTciped by Jium to make a scraper. In 2 
this is clone on both with 3 resiiltuig thircJ edge or keeL 

By flaking all over the face 3 was obtainM, and this U called 
the ivsBtro-tarinate type, a, and 3 all have flat hases. 
In 4 the edges of th? base have been knuoked olf* and 
a type Is obtained %vhich is like the Chelles jmplcrucnts 
we shall j;ee later. 

Our drawing of Pithecajithrupi^ yJ tieeti ba^eid 

On tile plaster cast at th^^ Natural History ^fuscuni at 
tkiwth Kensingluil. Hen: can be studied the fossil remains 
of man^ and there is "j fine cotketion of casts of primitiw 
skulk. In drawing from the??e* it is evidenl. Uml one ai*y 
obtain an expression ol character which may b* either 
ton brutal or too civilised, but the ^hape of the skull 
rciiiiun3+ and this determino^ the poise of the head, ajid 
many geiimU characteristics of the face ; all otir dravAings 
are based on the skulls. We do not know if Pithecanthropus 
ever Lived on the hanks of tho Somme, of Thanies, because no 
human leuiainH of his type have he«n found in England. His 
cousins may have existed nearer tlie ciiuatur in Airican mid 
their descendants then hav'C found their way across the isthmus 
we referred to into Europe. 

Our next tUu^iratioii ti) is of a very cclebmtcd 

person, the Piltdown Man, Damuni, or the 

Mail of the Da™, so iiamiHl after his finder, Mr, Charles 
Dawsoili Wc shculd Ik v-cry proud of EonnthropusH 
because ho the first known Englishnuoi, In lyi.? men 
ivcre digging for gravel, and canae atiTiSS a skull which 
they broke up and threw' away ; a rather brutal thing to 
do, and in this case supremely loolish as w'ell. One piece 
of the idcull came into the possession of Mr. Dawson, who^ 
its \'aluc, at once made search lor the reDiaiiung 
portious. Other parts of the skuU w^eie founds a lower 
jaw-, and later on a canine tooth. Since 191Z scientific 
men all over the w'orld have wTitten articlesp indulged in 
friendly controversy^ and found out all kinds of things about 
the Piltdown man. llic remains were found in old rivtix, 
or plateau, gravels at Piltdown in the Sussex w'cald, the 
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PILTDOWN MAN 



age and formation of which is uncertain, 
but in the gravels are fossil remains of 
animals dating from late Pliocene, and 
early Pleistocene, times, and as well the 
roughly worked flints called Eoliths ; and 
some later ones, Palaeoliths of an early 
type. Both the fossil remains of the 
late Pliocene and the Eoliths are much 
water-worn and rubbed, as if they had 
been rolled along, whereas the early 
Pleistocene fossils and the early Palaeo- 
liths have sharp edges and are not water- 
worn. 

From these facts the scientists assume 
that the Pliocene fossil remains and the 
Eoliths are older than the gravel, and 
were brought down by early rivers from 
some other land surface, as at Caddington 
(p. 16), and deposited with the stones 
which form the gravel. It is further 
assumed that the Piltdown man, and 
the Pleistocene fossil remains, and the 
early Pakeoliths may be of the same age. 
Early Pleistocene. Boys and girls can judge this for 
themselves, because at the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, in the gallery of Fossil Mammals 
(Table Case i), they can see a plaster cast of the skull, 
and the various fossil remains under it. 

If this is so, then the Eoliths have to be accoimted for, 
and must have been produced by some ancestor of the 
Piltdown man, who might have resembled the Java sub¬ 
man ; though unfortunately no earlier human remains 
than the Piltdown man have been found in this country, 
and the Java man forgot to have his implements at hand 
when he started to become a fossil. 

To revert to the skull, the Piltdown man is altogether 
a much more presentable person than his Java ancestor; 
he had a respectable forehead, without the enormous brow 
ridges of the Mousterian man of Neanderthal type whom we 
shall meet later on. The brain capacity is about 1200 cubic 
centimetres, which is about equal to the smaller human 
brain of to-day; but with this evident increase in brain 
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Fig. 12 —The Pilt¬ 
down Man’s Bone 
Implement. 

Size: x6''x 4 *x x-a\ 
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CEPHALIC INDEX 


power, he still retained a very animal lower half to his 
face. The canine tooth is ape-like in shape, and would 
have been used as a weapon for offence or defence. 
The jaws stick out and give the face what is called a 
prognathous character. Tlie skull is extraordinarily thick, 
lO to 12 millimetres, as against 5 to 6 in modem man. 
The Piltdown man could, and probably did, butt a rival 
away, but notwithstanding all this he was on the upward 
grade. 

The skull is what the scientists call mesaticephalic 
in shape, cephalic index about 78, and, as we shall 
be constantly meeting this and other terms used in 
relation to skulls, we will explain them now. The 
cephalic index is the ratio or percentage of the breadth 
of the head to the length, the latter being taken as 
100. 

Skulls with index of 70-75 »Dolichocephalic (l^^ng), 

», „ „ 75-80=Mesaticephalic(intermediate). 

»» ,* „ 80-85 = Brachycephalic (short). 

For example, assuming a skull has a breadth of 135 milli- 

I^ r X 100 

metres and a length of 180, we get ■ —^cephalic 

index of 75. If our readers have a large pair of calipers, 
they can measure up their friends, and inform them what 
their cephalic index happens to be. 

One detail about the Piltdown man is, that the scientists 
think, by the shape of his brain, that he was right-handed. 
This makes him seem much more intimate. 

As well as the Eoliths and Palaeoliths, Mr. Dawson 
discovered a very extraordinary implement made of the 
thigh-bone of an elephant, and this cannot be later than 
early Pleistocene, because the bone of which it is made 
came from EUphas meridionalis, or E, antiquus^ which 
lived in Europe in late Pliocene or early Pleistocene 
times. There were larger elephants than the Mammoth, 
who comes later, and had ne^ to have been to provide 
thigh-bones of sufficient size to make this implement. 
It is 16 inches long, 4 inches wide, and i to 2 inches thick, 
shaped rather like the blade of a bat, and not water-worn ; 
so like the early Palaeoliths its age must be the same as 
the gravel in which it was found. The use of the 
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Fte, 14.—Making Flit 


implement ts unknown. Then is & model of if at the 
Natural History Museum, and w* give a cut {Fig. is) 
which has been drawn Irom this. It wOJ be noticed 
that the implemeDt appears to have been perforated 
at one end, so a thong may have been attached horcr 
and the implement thrown at small game^ and then 
retrieved from the thick undergrowth by being hauled 
back, but this sounds a clumsy way when stones were 
at Imnd. 

Our ne%t drawing (Fig, 13) looks rather like a new design 
for the four of spades. This xs not the case ; if shows the 
PUtdowm mari making flint implements. The ones illus^ 
trated are about 3i inches long. The stone held in the 
tight hand acted as a hamnierj and with tlu$ Hakes were 
knocked oflfi and shape given to the LmpleniCJit. Flint 
flaking is an art, as ran be easily tested hy trying to make 
an implement oneself. It a comparatively easy matter 
to strike o£E a flake* but a very difficult one to shape it. 
Tbe actual idea of symmetry raarks a great advance, and 
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FLINT 

ia iht beglxmiiig o^ a BEnM ol 
proportion; a leeliEig that the 
inaplem*nt will not only cut as 
well as the rough flake^ that 
it would look better, and be mote 
pleasant to handle, ii it were 
shaped. It ia this shaping which 
n^tkies V.B feel that the Eoliths 
must have been made by humans^ 
because we cannot believe that 
they would arrive at the Stage 
ahovm in Figp IJ without endless 
expariment. 

The^ tiinta of the Piltdown 
man are presentable-looking ob* 
jects j he has begnn to lake a 
pride in hii work, wSlch^ when you come to thlnt about it, 
is the mosi; satifiiactnry emotion that boy or man can 
experience. 

These implemunls would have had alt lands of uses. Flint 
can be made as sharp as a r^kSOt^ and rhey served a$ the 
knives of the day^ and were used to mit up a bca$t^ 
scrape a bone, dig up pig-nnts, or shape a stickn Flint 
is extraordinarily hard—until quite teceaUy it was ueed in 
connection with steel and tinder to produce fire* If a 
piece Lb struck agaoist steeU minute iiagmcntS of the 
Utter fty off, heated by the blow to such an extent that 
they bom in the air as sparl^. Prehl-^toric man probably 
obtained his fire in this way, usings instead of steely 
marcasite, an iron sulphide found in association with dint, 
or he may have done »o by friction, rubbing one piece of 
wood up and down in a groove in another piece, until the 
dust Ignited (see Fig. 14), 

We will now refer back to Our diagram (Fig. 7), and go 
into the detail of the implements which are found on the 
banks of thfl Somme, In the gravels of terrace No, 3, 
the worked flints are said to be of Sir^py* or Pre-Chellea, 
design. Strfpy is a place in Belgium. The implements 
are roughly flaked, and geueralty have somu part of the 
original crust remalimig. Fig. 15 showa a rough form of 
liand^xe. The French call this a coup ds p^rtg* The axe 
was held in the hand, hut, we thiak. not as a dagger^ point 
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Flc. e 4—the Sabne^toothed 


down j we say this, because in the collection of our frieiu!, 
Harold Falkner ot Faiiibani+ all ihe points are Id tacit and 
only the aide edges show signs of wcar^ We think the butt 
was held in the palm of the iiaud^ with the hrst hnger 
along one edgei to cut vnth the other. 

Stripy man aJw used dints fashioned for scxapiiig fat 
ofE the skins of the animals he kilted, and the bark ofi 
an the odd pieces of wood that he must have needed. His 
spears would have been of wood* ^^'hen he lived oa the 
banks of the Somme in the Second Interglacial period, he 
had as cotnpaDions two huge elephantSp £. rnsrsdionalis 
and £- the hippopotamus^ rhinoceros, and 

Eabre-toothed tiger; and a horse, E, sUnonts. The 
naturalists ttll na that the teeth of an^iquus were adapted 
to eating the small branches and foliage of trees. This 
gives an Interesting indicaliDn of the Strilpy cEtnate. 
It must have been warm and genial for these southern 
animals to have Qoudshed. 

How man fended for himsotf we cannot tell, armed only 
with a hand-a^ce, which he perhaps halted as u spear ^ he 
could have but bttle chance against an elephant, 15 feet 
high to the top of the aboulder. 

II looks are any critoxioii, the sabre-toothed tiger, 
Machwadus (Fig, t^)* must have been an evil beast. Thera 
la a plaster cast of one at the Natural History Musedta* 
Maebitrodus was widely distributed and existed in Englafid 
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Fiu. 17,—The Piliftllp 

with tin: cave men who came later on : this we know 
because his tee lb have boftn fouinl iti Kent^s Cavenij near 
Torquay, and Cre^weD Caves. Man could Ordy bav* 
combated such animals by craft j fire and traps were bis 
weapons^ and one expects that he ^vas not too proud to 
eat the remains of the tiger's £ea$t^ Fig. 17 is of a piiiaH 
in nsc by the natives oi British Estst Africa. Labour was 
pkntiful in Stripy dnys^ and everybody lent a hand* To 
dig the pit woiild not bavt been beyond the wit of prehistoric 
man, and the stakes could have been aharpetied mnd the 
polnia hardened by Tire, Such a pit would have been a 
beginning of tlie long battle between brain and mere hulk. 
This vvouhl have been one way iu which pre hist Otic man 
obtained the meat that he needed for his fooLl. He was, of 
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« CARNE CON CUERO 


course, as carnivorous as his foe the tiger. He possessed 
neither flocks, nor herds, and did not grow any com. 

Darwin tells us that ‘*the Gaucho in the Pampas, for 
months together, touches nothing but beef. But they eat, 
I observe, a very large proportion of fat." 

Again, Darwin gives us a splendid picture of how to 
support life, when there is not a butcher's shop just round 
the comer, but you have to catch your supper before 
you can cook it. He was in the Falkland Islands at the 
time. His Gaucho separated a fat cow from a herd of 
wild cattle, and cau^t it with his lazo. It was then 
ham-strung, and killed by driving a knife " into the head 
of the spinal marrow." These details are given because, 
when you are a prehistoric man, you can't afiord to be 
squeamish. A large circular piece of flesh was then cut 
out of the back, with the skin attached; this was roasted 
on the embers, with the hide downwards and in the form 
of a saucer, so that none of the gravy was lost. 

Though the weather was wet, the Gauchos managed to 
light their fire. First with their flint and steel they get 
a spark on to their piece of charred rag or tinder. Then 

they sought beneath the tufts of grass and bushes for 
a few dry twigs, and these they rubbed into fibres ; then 
surrounding them with coarser twigs, something like a 
bird's nest, they put the rag with its spark of fire in the 
middle and covered it up. The nest being then held up 
to the wind, by degrees it smoked more and more, and at 
last burst out in flames." 

For fuel the Gauchos "found what, to my surprise, 
made nearly as hot a fire as coals, this was the skeleton 
of a bullock lately killed, from which the flesh had been 
picked by the carrion hawks." 

Darwin enjoyed his supper, and recommended " came 
con cuero.” 

Chelles Man.— The next stage in man's develop¬ 
ment, which is recognized by the archaeologists, is that 
called "Chelles." This name comes from Chelles, on 
the Seine, near Paris. 

If we refer to Fig. 7 we shall see that Chelles implements 
are found in the sand on the top of the gravel of the second 
terrace, and must have been deposited towards the 
end of the Second Interglacial period. 
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srs aie oval 
thicker thi: 
Int scraper* 


'Fhe hand’Sixe (Figh 
] S) has developed 
since Str6py 
Limes. H was still 
formed by knocking; 
flakfia o£[ ^ illnt 

nodale^ and TemaJxis 
ihc most tisefnl tcxil 
of prchistonc man ; 
btil the Chelles 
hand-sixe is quite 
a weLL-made Imple¬ 
ment, and the man 
who made it waa 


flint 


Fra, iE.--Chellej art 

liand-ijcc, ^ 

a thick butt end, smd a longer point* while others 
in shape, as Fig. 19. The earlicj: the type, the 
impkmont. Fig* shows a woman using a fl 
one of the most useful implements of 
man. 

The people who know how to make these flints were 
widely distributed- Prof. SoUas says that hand-axes m 
found in all the continents of the world, except Australia. 

Many hundreds of flint implements are often found in 
the same gravel pit* and this is thought to prove that 
large numbers of prcMstoric people camped together. 
This is doubtful ■ food was scarce- It is* of couraa* always 
difficult to remember that an inlerglacial period extended 
over thousands of yeaiSf ao that Lf a nver bank was a 
favourilc camping-place, the tools could have been dropped 
yuar aitet year, aud covered up by gravel and sand 
in times of flood* We dig these to-day* and forget the 
long time which it took for the gravel to be deposited. 
Another point to be borne m mind is that, bo far, all the 
remains of prehistuiic man that we have noted have been 
found near water. The men of the river drill had to 
camp by the side of a fiver, or lake* because they had not 
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AXES 


any pota c^r pans 
in which to fitor* 
water- ThQi|jsaiid& 
of years po^d 
before maji made 
pottery- 

Another point to 
remenibeT is, the 
one which waa 
pointed out to the 
jiLuetcenih-century 
geoIogistSp in 
regard to the Same 
sort of fosaila found 
in the rocks in 
difleretit pam of 
the world: these 
were uol all hving 
organisms at the 



Fin. 19.—Oirai ImpIcmcnL 


finrne time- Life 

proceeds from a ceniro and spreads. So this widely dia- 
tiihuted ChelJes elvilixation did not start itil over the 
world at one given minute. I£ iL sLarti:d in India* or 
Africa, it took time for it to reach the Wey, by the 
isthmus acro^ the Straits of Dover. Prehistorie man 
was a great ttavdierp and that hy the most urgent 
necessity of all: ihe need to find food^ Darwm 
mentions two Spanuih girls taken captive by Indians* 
'* From their account they must have come from 
Salta, a distance in a straight line of ncajly lOC© miles. 
Thus gives one a grand idea, of the Imincnsc territory 
over which the Indja^ns mam/' So it was with pre¬ 
historic man* Semciiiher be started as a hunter, then 
developed into a herdsman^ then becaTme a faxmer, and 
settled down to guard Ills possessions- Remember as 
well lhat we call the industry Chellee. not because it 


originated at ChellftH, but by reason of the wonderful way 
the French archieologiats have explore the remajns of 
prehistoric man ; they have done this so well that we 
have adopted their tia4nes for n^nt of better ones of our 
own. England must have been an outpost of Ghelles 


civih^atinn. 
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Thia will, perhapSp be a convenient place in which to 
describe Homo Hciddbergensb, beoa^vse all tliat reinaiiia 
ol him waa diEoovercd in iiaaiids o£ Chdles age- 

Only the Jaw was found, in 19071 to feet deep in a sand 
pit at Maner, near Heidelberg, 'fhe jaw givei sm impression 
of enormous Strength, and jots out lilce the ram of a battle¬ 
ship, without any concavity to form a chin. The teeth 
are humaji, without pit}|ettixig canines. There is a cast in 
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TRAPS 









tilt gtound* snii very imp< 
Lh a Igw tiilts Oi grass and r 
law a place where one ti£ 


Ibat wonderful Table Case i 
in the GaHeiy ol Fossil 
Mammals at tke Natural 
Hisloiy Museum at S- Kens¬ 
ington which sh-auld be 
visited by every on* in- 
ieieeted In Prehistory, 

Chehe^ man had to 
encounLer muck the same 
sort oi animals as tho«e of 
Stripy times. The huge 
antiquus remain^ 
as a problem for the liuaters 
to tackle. They probably 
employed the pit tall to rrap 
ani mals ; the Australians 
still catch emus in this 
or they may have been the 
inventors of another device 
which k still employed by 
native raoeSi This cousisEs 
ol a large and heavy piece 
of woodf which is suspended 
above a path^ pom ting 
wardSr fay a grass 

Fig- ai shows how ahing Spai^ 

me animal, pushing its way 
along, cracks the rope, with the result that the spear falia 
on to die spinal column. 

We may turn to Darwm to gain Lnlormatian as to the 
appearance of sa^'age races. Writing ut the Fuegians he 
said : "Their only garment consists of a mantle made of 
guanaco skin» with the wool outside ; this they wear just 
thrown over tbcir shoulders-'But the skin cloak appears 
to have been a party Irock^ and not lor general use. 
Darwin saw them In thair canoes; the sleet falling, and 
thawing on iheir naked bodies. He refers to the Fuegian 
wigwam wkich " rc^mbles, iu sire and dimension^, a hay¬ 
cocks It merely conskla of a few broken branches Stuck 

imperfectly ihatched on one side 
tshes. . . - AtGoereaKoads 
these naked men had 















Ftc, jj,—A Broik-wind. 


absolutely offered no more cover than the form of a 

hare." 

The Taemaaians made much the same form of 
iiain^ bark instead of grasa and mshe=9i, and wc have shown 
thfl type^ in Fig. 23. Treat the drawing with respect^ 
because it shows house No, 1. They ai^ w^ent aboqt 
qmite naked, naing cccasLonaJly a fur doak. Both the 
Fnegiana and the Tasmanians hberally anointed their 
bodies and beads with graase tnlxed with the oehreous 
cartha. In this way they gained a cerlaxn protection 
ironi the weatlier, and it helped to keep them clean. 
Earth is a fine deodonur. There is n good tale told of a 
party of Tasmanians given some soup, on the top of which 
doated fat; thia they scooped off with their hands, and put 
on ihcir heada^ but they did not drinJc the soup^ Friimtive 
man almost invariably maaia or bakes his meat. 

Later on we give inatances of huirmn i^maina being 
found, buried with red ochre, ior use in the spiiii world* 
This points to the covering of grease and ochre having 
developed from a proieclion into a decoration of the body* 

JDarwin wrote of the Fnegiaiia; ''The old had a 
£Ilet of white feathers tied round his head, which partly 
confined his black, coai^, and entangled Lair. His face 
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Fic. 13-—Hand-iKC* Sp Adital 
type. 


was cro:iScd by Iwo 
broad tmnavtrrsi: 
bars i one painted 
bright red, reached 
from car to ear and 
included the upper 
lip* the other, whhe 
Like chalky extended 
above and parallel 
to the firsti so that 
even his eyelida 
were thus coloured 
We have just re¬ 
ferred to &keletoil 5 
being found wiih 
colour for decor¬ 
ating the body> and 
implements for use 
in the spirit world, 
and stich burials 
point to a belief in a 
future Me, But we caa find no tracea as yel Of such a 
belief on tbe part nf the CheUes man, CaplaLa Fitz^y 
of the Beagle could never ascertain that the Fueglans 
bad any diatinct belief In a future life. When dIi^■eo by 
extreme hunger they IdUed and ate the old women, before 
their doge, because, as ibey said, " Doggies catch ottera, 
women no.” In the Uganda, before a human sacrifice, 

icri m was made to drink from a magic cup to destroy 

Boul first. A horrible idea, but yet jmvmg that even 
the most degraded type* aa a rule believe in a future 
life. 

As to what the Chellcs man believed, we cannot say. 

S. AcheUL Man.— We can now turn to S. Achcul types 
of implemcnts. Here we still have the hand-axO (Fig- cjj, 
but it is a much better ouc ; thinner and more finely 
flaked, with a truer edge* Scrapers were used as well, 
but S, Achenl man does not seem to have had many more 
Wnd s of implements than his Chelles ancestor. It must be 
borne in mind that these names are ter ins used to deno' 

certain stages in the development of flint implementa. 

reaUty the design of these was a continued growth, and 
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THE MAMMOTH 



Fig. 24.— El^phas priinigenittSy the Mammoth. 


prehistoric man did not, in any one year, leave off making 
Chelles t5rpes and introduce a new S. Acheul fashion. 

We described the sub-aerial deposits on the terraces 
of the Somme (p. 14). It should be noted that the earliest 
S. Acheul types are found in the sands and gravels at the 
base cf the cider Loess, and the later types in the upper 
strata. This older Loess is in three layers. It is supposed 
to have been deposited in glacial times ; it seems as if the 
weather gradually became colder. This view is borne out 
by the remains of the animals found and in the implements. 
In the sand and gravel of the earlier S. Acheul times at the 
base of the older Loess, we have our old friend E. aniiquus 
and the red deer, both southern animals ; but in the 
older Loess itself, we meet for the first time, E. primigenius 
(the mammoth). Rhinoceros tichorhinus (the woolly-coated 
one), horse, and lion. These were northern animalf; who 
came south as the weather became colder and the Fourth 
Glacial period drew on. 

The mammoth was not so large as E. aniiquus^ and 
closely resembled the existing Indian elephant, excepting 
only the tusks, which are very long and curved. Its teeth 
were more adapted for eating coarse grasses than the 
foliage of trees. The country" was becoming barer 
and bleaker, and trees were scarce. Its curv^ tusks 
perhaps acted as hay-rakes, and helped to gather up 
food. Its warm coat and thick skin, with a layer of fat 
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CAVE-DWELLERS 



Fig. 25.— Rhinoceros tichorhinus, the Woolly-coated Rhinoceros. 


under, protected it from the cold weather. We know all 
about the mammoth, because whole carcases have been 
dug up in the frozen Arctic regions, with the flesh, skin, 
and furry coats, protected through the ages by the ice 
and snow in which they were embedded. Our sketch 
(Fig. 24) gives a general idea of this animal, and Fig. 25 
shows the woolly-coated rhinoceros. 

If reference is made to the Chart, it will be seen that 
during S. Acheul times the weather was getting colder, 
and as the ice-cap crept down, so these animals from the 
northern regions retreated before it. Man appears for 
the same reason to have looked about for warmer shelter 
than the open-air camps, and to have retreated to the 
caves and caverns. 

Before we pass on to the Cave-dwellers, let us sum up 
what we have found out about prehistoric man, and 
draw some comparisons. We say that he was a nomad 
and a hunter, but unless we are careful to think a little, 
the mental picture we form is of some one rather like 
ourselves ; a little rougher perhaps, and more whiskery, 
but with a background of solid comfort somewhere. We 
shall be right in imagining the Chelles as a man with an 
active brain, but comfort as we understand it did not 
exist for him. 
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5c "W A’ 

Fro. 3^^—TAimsaHki} Sp«4Ti 

We do not realize that prehisterio nian w£ts a domad, 
or ^oranderer, because he had to hoot ior his food ; that 
□nlese he ho cited he starved. It is reiilly extremely dif^cult 
to iCQOgipe a state of affairs when a. man^s sole posseRsiona 
coitsisted of a flin t hand-axe for tool i a wooden spear for 
a weapon^ and a Bfcin for covering ; when ail else bad to 
be Eftarched for ; when pots atid pans did not eadst; 
when pottery hud weaving had not been mvented. Yet 
such people have existed nutU comparaHvely recent ttcne». 
XasenauiB. was discovered in 1642, by Abel Jafl&zc<>n 
Tasman^ who named it Van Diemen's Land, alter Anthony 
Van Diemen^ the Governor of the Dutch East Indies. 
In an amusing way it has been renamed after its dis- 
coveret^ Alter his time Tasmania was visited by other 
voyagers, Captain Ccsok being one in 17^7, and they found 
the Tasmamajos to bu to all intents and purposes a paheo- 
UthiC people. It seems as if, in remote ages, when Asia^ 
like Europe, had a different coast^line the Tasmaciaiis 
had come from the mainland into Au-^tralia andp retreating 
again before stronger races, found rheir way in the end 
into Tasmania, before it was so much cut oil as it is now. 
There may have been an isthmus across Baas Straitp aa 
there was In Europe across the Straits of Dover^ At 
some later period this disappeared^ and the Tasmanians 
were left free to remain the simpLe primitive folk they 
were when hrst discovered. 

They had not the nse Of jroUT and thdr only ioolB were 
made of flint, and very rough ones at that+ They had 
not any hadd^xe which was as good a piece of work as 
that of Chclles man (Fig* ifl)i Generally ihe T a^ iii Pi nla DS 
went about quite naked, bnt on occasioius wore a skin 
cloak. Kangaroo sMii^ were drcsrcd as mgs to sit upom 
Wet and cold did not appear to harm them, and their 
houses, as Fig+ 22, were the merest break-winds. When in 
1831 the mlsemble remainder of the natives were exiled 
to Flindei^ Island, and lodged In huts, it was found that 
they caught cold far more readily than when living in 
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SPEARS 


thfl opaa. Like Ulc Fuegiins in thair Dative stale, they 
grea-Md thair bodies, and anointed themselves with red 
ochrei ihut ^ve a. certain proleciion. They were also 
fond of maJdJig naddacea of shells, and omArnanted their 
bodies by fonniJig pa.t terns of scars {cicatrijation) left by 
cuts made with a sharp flint. They were nomads moving 
about the eountry in search ot food; this meant that tn 
hard times the very old and infimn people were Iclt lo die^ 
and sometimes the babies had to be sacrificed. 

In hunting game like kan^HCOO they used plain spearSp 
as Fig. 26, made of a hard wood. This is not quite the 
simple iMng it seems^ PithecanLbJOpns would have 
picked np any long stick to hit with,^ and il may have 
slipped from his hand. He then discovered that onless 
one end was heavier tbao the Other* it did not follow a 
very straight hue of flight ; it might knock down a bird, 
but would not pierce with its point the skin of an animalp 
so througb the long ages the Tasn^uian developed. 

This was cut, trimmed^ and scraped widi dinL Straight¬ 
ened by being passed Over a fire^the teeth were used instead 
of the later ahaft-straightener (Ftg+ 4S)- Ulc end was 
charred by fire, and so hardened, and then pointed by 
scraping. The point was at the heavy end [ 20 inches from 
this the circumference was j inches, in the middle 2 J inches, 
and 2 inches from tUe end only ^ inch. The total length 
was Tt feet 11 inches. The Tasmanian could throw this, 
and kill an anifnaJ at from 40 to §0 yards, and did not use 
a throwing-stick, as Fig. 34. Unlike the Austialaans ihey 
used neither boomerangs nor shields^ Tbelr other weapon 
vras the waddy, or wooden cinh, about 2 feet 6 inches long, 
and they threw stones with great accuracy. 

The Tasmaniaji wooden spear had its counterp^ ^ 
England In the Old Stone Age. In a very interesUng book 
lately published* vnhtten by Mr. O. S. Crawfordp and 
caUed Man and his Fasi, is an illnstmtinn of whal is 
probably the only known pal^liLhic wooden object. It is 
apparently the broken head of a wooden spear al^ut 
15 tnehea long, painted at one end, and about ij inch 
diameter at the other. It looks esacily as if the end had 
been broken off the Tasmanian spear (Fig- 26% and was 
found at ClactOn in Essce, in the E. ai%iiquus bed in 
asaocLation with an early type of flint implement. 
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It may bfli ibai h^ne in Enulandp ChcUc^ mnjj 
hunted and lolled ^malltr gaiuc than thia southern eJe- 
phant ; to have attacked E- anfiquus with such a Epear 
would have been to add sn trifling an injury to $uch a 
tremfindouB insult» that the huge beast would have turned 
on The hunter with disastrous results j probably the pitfall 
was the method adopted (p. 30), 

We think the illustration in Mr. Crawford's book Is the first 
which has appeared oi this Clacton spenr. The book Lueli con- 
aiats of a series of brilliant essays on the whole Art of Axeb^ 
ology, and should be read by any boy, or girl, who wishes 
to acquire the proper atmosphere for more detailed study. 

The Tasmanimis were wonderful traokers, with very 
acute sight, hearing, and smelL 
They ate the anicnals and birds they caught. Without 
any prclimuiaric^ these were thrown on to a wood fire 
which singed tlic hair and feathnm aTid half-cooked the 
carcase. Then the bodies wore cot apart with a diut and 
gutted, and the cooking finished off by spItUug the joints 
on sticks^ and toasting over the fire. A little wood assh 
Served instead of salt. The meat wa* always roasts 
because Lhere were not any pots to boU in. 

llie Tasmanians ate shell-fish as well, and these the 
women caught hy diving into the sea and searching the 
rocks under water. They had not any nets, hooks^ or liiiie$+ 
The ¥romen were not treated very w^ell, and had to do 
all the other work while the men hunted. They sat behind 
their lords at meals, who, reclirriug on one arm in Roman 
fashion, passed the tougher morsels to their dutiful spouses. 

The Taaixtanlans had one notable jwsBcssion in their 
raft. This was not hollow like a boat* but made of 
cigar-ahaped rolla of very light bark like cork. One large 
untral roll had tvro stualler ones Lashed to it with grass 
rope to prevent rollijag - ace section pn Fig. 27, So that 
it was a raft in canoe shape. With these* or in them, 
they crossed from headLand to headlaiid, and the t3rpe 
may have been a survival of the earlier boats by which 
their ancestors fonnd their way down from the mainland, 
and bridged the gaps between the islands, if the tsliimus 
we referred to on 40 did not exist. 

This raft is of great mier«i, because at some time or 
other it must have been a notable devclopmenT. Pithe- 
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canthropus, if he ever went boating, did so on any floating 
log, and discovered to his disgust that it needed pointing,, 
if it was to be paddled along, and also that some sort 
of arrangement was necessary to prevent it rolling over 
in the water, and giving him an involuntary bath. Xhe^ 
beginning came in some such way. One development 
was the dug-out, and certain prehistoric men, with fire 
and flint, shaped and hollowed their log in this way. 

The Tasmanian was another and ve^ much readier 
method. The rafts were used for fishing, and carried 
three to four men comfortably; the spear, which was their 
only fishing implement, served as well for a padcfie. A 
clay floor was made at one end, and here a fire was lighted. 

It is difficult for us to realize, with matches at hand^ 
what a precious possession fire was to any primitive people. 
To obtain it they had to follow the method Darwin saw 
practised by the Tahitians. “ A Ught was procured by 
rubbing a blunt-pointed stick in a ^oove made in another, 
as if with the intention of deepening it, until by friction 
the dust became ignited (Fig. 14)- It must have been 
a difficult business, depending on a supply of dry moss, 
or fibrous bark, which could be lighted from the dust set on 
fire by friction. The Tasmanian then carried his fire about 
with him in the form of decayed touchwood, which would 
smoulder for hours, and could then be blowm into flame. 

They made grass rope and string, by twisting long wiry 
grass or fibrous bark, as Fig. 28. This illustration is of 
great interest, in that it leads up to the development of 
the spinning spindle shown in Fig. 40* Primitive man, 
of course, used sinews and hide thongs for ties. They also 
made clumsy reed baskets, and at the British Museum 
is a water-carrying vessel, made by skewering up the 
comers of the leaf of a large seaweed kelp. It looks rather 
like a mob-cap. With a grass rope they climbed high trees. 
They passed the rope round themselves and the tree; 
cut holes in the bark for their big toes, first on one side, 
and then the other, and as they went up, jerked the rope 
and themselves up the tree together. 

It is not known if they had any idea of trade or barter, 
but they did not grow any crops, or possess any domesti¬ 
cated animals. They were without any overlords, lawrs, 
or regular government. 
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If they allcdp an ip&bloia wai mAde in the body, to 
let the pain escape. The dead were aometimea burned^ 
and sometimes placed in hoUaw tre«s« After btunin^^ 
the remains might be buried, but the sknll tetabbed and 
wnm as a metnenio* or at other titnes this was burled 
separately. They believed in a life after death an a 
pleasant island vritb their uncestais. 

We will nnish ofE this acconnt of the Tasmanians, by an 
amusing dscrjption of one of the ways they had of Settling 
their quarrels; ^"The parties approach one another face 
to face^ and folding ibeir arms across their breasts^ shake 
tbeir heads (wbicb oceosioiiBlLy come in contact) In each 
other's faces, uttering at the some time the most vociferous 
and angry exprexsloTis, until one or the other is es- 
hansted, or his feelings of anger subside.” An esctreiucly 
sensible method, and amusing for the oEdookeiB, which is 
more than can be said of civilized methods of quarrelling. 

It Is not very creditable to the dvilizied white races, 
that the TaHmanians should have been used So badly 
that they have now become extinct. Trugamnj, the last 
survivor^ died in 1877, and, wc hope, found the dream of 
the pleasant island and the kindly ancHtors come true. 
A nation can diii of a broken heart, even as individuals ; 
or shall we say, they lose heart. Think of a people who 
have supported life with no other old than spears, waddies, 
and chipped dints, then other people come in ahipfl^ with 
a wooderfuL appamtna for Livings which makes the sticks 
and slouea seem fooliBh and inadequate. Thus the old 
people lose mferaat, and hearty and the desire to go on 
Livings or become hangeis-on, and so come ta on end. 
AH of which is very sad. 

We have written enough to prove that Chelles and 
S. Acheid meu. In theix hint hand-axes, possessed tools 
with which they could make the spears that llicy needed 
to kin game for food ; their mode of living must have 
bean i-^ery siDiilar to the Tasmanians. Shall we now try 
to conjure up a plctarc of a tribe here in England in 
Chelles nod S. Acheul times, and find out if we cao how 
they supported life ? 

The tribe was like a large family in those days. There 
might have been a headman, who would have been the 
boldest of the hunters, but Uttle if any system of govern- 
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PREHISTORIC 

tueat. The women did all ihe work, and looked after the 
meant more to them lUsm the father, 

hujiteis. So much was this the case 

'‘f lidding descent 

on the mother's side. * 

particularly quarrelsome, 
^(sa their i^ijshbours irtspaased on their huoi^g^groundtt. 
Wi^ IS a cjvJiaed institution. baa«l as a riilc on t£ desire 
h,H ?“* nation's property. Prehistoric man 

camJirf ' temptatjoa in this way. Our tribe may have 
camped on the bai^ oi the Wey for the summer^ The 

Th/; s Xi'^i fr' ““''s 

to cm it up afterwards. There would 
\ T '=^‘' 0^ bracken and ferns. 

«P bis store to greedy 
hanr^ thai tore the comb, and crunchwi it up i^houl 

fish snads and sheU- 

h*#iles, and luscious caterpillaiB. 

coSSo^^^V^H ’*1 different climatic 

elephant, or hippo, or perhaps a rhino- 

wav'fliSSJhThl'^ ' tnbe bavu sat down, and eaten their 
way through the carcase ■ if jt happened to be a little bit 

ihT^ need not sniff, because we still like pheasant in 
the same condition. ^ m 

^fSd “ad (he tnbe range far and wide in search 

of f^. Th^would grow lean-ribbed as wolves, and just 
^ savage. They would be driveo by hunger to atS 

^ ”’’*® would die that the 

have oroimJrt' '“fvivors at ihe meal would not 

,r ^ pleaMut spectacle ; they would have 

(oro the beast to pieces, and eaten it raw. 

to Uu. t/Jl- big-game hunter to Africa, and the explorer 
to Polar Hegioiun The sick and aijtog wcut to the 
because little could be done for them. If a tooth ached* 

fltlTk ^ ' practise dentistry. Notwiihitandinff 

* f»ll®S Irom high c,,,, H, „„ 


LIFE 

mak^ the restless individual that he still is. Just 
T “ventor of to-day has conquered the air, and 

seeks to harness all the powers of nature, so Chelles man 

Not long ago a most interesting discovery was made at 
Swanscombe m Kent where gravel from an old river terrace 
IS worked for buil^g and other purposes. At various times 
implements identical with those found at St. Acheul have 
tamed up in the Middle Gravel (layer) and it was watched 
witn an eagle eye by an 
antiquary, Mr. A. T. Mars- 
ton, as the workmen daily 
exposed more and more of 
that promising seam. It was 
not implements he hoped 
for, but fossil man. In June 
^935 was rewarded by a 
fragment of the back of 
a skull. If only another 
fragment could be found to 
give a missing clue ! And it 
was, in March 1936—part of 
the same skull. Probably 
it is not nearly so old as 
the Piltdown Man, but it 
can be dated with certainty 
to St. Acheul times and, 
most important, represents 
a type very like modem 
^ It is most surprising that he antedates by many 

N#.a Simian and wholly different 

I^^derth^ of the Mousterian period, whoi acquain- 
ce we shall make in the next chapter. 

nof limited space of this chapter, we have 

o? flhff • manufacture 

eho ^ implements, or show the inffnite variety of their 
At Museum, in the PrehistoL Room, 

tn * 1°^- cases, there is a series of flints arranged 

explam their manufacture, and in the cases of the 
®*y °ver, a collection of magnificent specimens. If 
hn™*” lliey should pay a visit to Blooms- 

T u Museums which have collections. A 

real “ implements will make our pages more 



Fig. 28.—Making Grass Rope. 
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Fig. 29,—Moustier Cave-dwellers. 

































CHAPTER III 


THE CAVE-DWELLERS 

O UR next period is that of the Cave-dwellers, or 
Moustier men, so called after the cave of Le 
Moustier, in the valley of the V6zdre, Dordogne. 
Here again we are indebted to the French archaeologists, 
who have examined the prehistoric remains so cairefully 
that we have had to adopt their names. At Le Moustier 
the river has in course of time cut its way down through 
the limestone, which is left in cliff formation at the sides, 
in cliffs, caverns were formed by surface water finding its 
way down from the top through verticad joints aind dissolv- 
^ by ^be river cutting out holes in the banks. 
This left the caves ready for the occupation of mam, amd, 
as the weather became colder, he looked about and found 
ready-made houses, a thing we should like to do to-day. 
When prehistoric mam first inhabited these, they were just 
above the flood-level of the river; to-day they are often 
high up on the banks, because the river has continued 
to cut out its bed. Ail adong the V6z6re aire caves, which 
are known all the world over by archaeologists, and later 
on we shadl heau: of La Madeleine, La Micoque, Crd-Magnon, 
and others. 

We will start by considering Moustier man. In 1907 
a skeleton was discovered in a cave on the banks of the 
Sourdoire, a tributairy of the Dordogne, in the district of 
La Chapelle-aux-Saints. Let us at once point out that 
this is the first time we have found any evidence of people 
burying their dead in a place of sepulchre. The Piltdown 
man, hfs cousin of Java, and the man of Heidelberg, just 
dropped in their tracks, were brought down by the river 
currents, settled into the mud, and were covered up by 
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gravel. In ilie cas^ of ihe man of La Chapelle^aux^nts, 
It ^ evident that Le had been hnried with care and 
^rha^ love. Flint implements were laid ready to his 

of the spirit world, 
and food for ba sustenance. Think of the difference this 
means m the mental outlook of the relatii.-«, and regard 
It as a notable stop up itie ladder of dvUiratian. A 
ait^ar discovery w^as also made at Le Moustier in 19M, 

*n^hi”5^ imporiant. because they 

enabled the arch*olngists to be quite sure of their facta 

*>t¥letoiis which had been found. In 
discovered in a Iltnestonc cave in 
NcMdertbaJ, near Dusseldorf. Germany.' unXortunaielv, 

Lmi T ""T “f *^'<10wo man. workmen who 

niemW'»h**\**^ value, damaged it badly, fle- 

^ discovered until 1891, and 

tbe Pdtdown man in loia, so the scientists were not 

SO 


« 



that all belonged to one raeep wUioli vA 

ifl called the Neanderthal or Monslier T \ J 

(^Homo NeandirthoifTHsis}* JL'y 

Our drawing fFig. jo) shows what , 
these man looked lEker and haa been 1 

made from the casta of the fiktllls of Ct fl 

ttw Neanderthal and 1^ Chapelle-aux* Y \ 

Saints men at the Natural History V ^ \ 

Museum. The most noticcabk char- il \^ \ 
ncteristic of the Mouslier aknll ia 
the one very prominent ridge going ^ 

bones are veiy thick, and there is Moustier llguie. 
tiot much cbia to the lower Jaw, 

The head is large in proportion to the height. The bruih 
of the La ChapeilB-auK-Saints man had a Capacity ol 
1^20 C-c.j which is about the average modem European 
capacity of c.c*; but in brains it is quality, not 
<luaQlity^ which OOimts. The shin and thigh honea 
Suggest that the man atood with knees bent forward 
a Uttie (see Fig, jij. The arm, again. Is longer than that 
of modem man. It should be noticed that ihe head is 
placed on the shoulders tn quite a di£cfeiit Avay lo ouns. 
If any of our readers stand wiLh bent knecs^ they will 
find that the head and shouldere swing forward. Mon- 
fitier man must have loped along, head to ground like a 
hunting animal, and would have found it difficult to look 
up 32). 

MoiistLer man was widely distributed^ and though he 
see^ to have been the first to use the cave^ be did not 
entirely desert the camping-places of his ancestors on the 
river banks. He is supposed to have lived at the end of 
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CAVE-DWELLERS IN ENGLAND 

the Fourth Glacial period, so perhaps, 
as the weather gradually became warmer, 
he spent some of his summers on the 
Somme. Here M. Commont has identi¬ 
fied his implements in the Ergeron, or 
younger Loess, which, as we have seen 
(P- I4)> was deposited by wind on the 
terraces. 

We had our own cave-dwellers here in 
England, and Kents Cavern, one mile to 
the east of Torquay harbour, Devon, is 
well worth visiting, because it was one of 
their homes. Here in the water-worn 
passages cut out in the limestone hill, we 
shall find ample evidence of the occupa¬ 
tion of man. The excavators found first 
a black mould deposited in historic times, 
then a floor of stalag^mite in places 3 feet 
thick. Under this, reddish cave-earth, 
with bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
elk, hyena, cave bear, and sabre-toothed 
tiger, and traces of the fires of prehistoric 

Fig. 33.—Moustier 

Under the cave-earth is another floor Spear-head, 
of stalagmite, and under this again a 
natural concrete called breccia, in which were found the 
bones of the cave bear, and flint implements rougher than 
those discovered in the cave-earth. 

The hand-axe disappeared soon after the beginning of 
the Moustier period; this in S. Acheul times was made by 
knocking flakes off a nodule of flint. The flakes were 
used for making small scrapers and the like. Moustier 
man appears to have dressed one side of his implement 
first on the nodule, and then to have detached it as a 
large flake. This^ again, is an interesting fact, and shows 
that man was ^ginning to economize in the use of 
material. The weather too was becoming colder, and the 
hills would have been covered with snow. Flint is only 
found in chalk of the Cretaceous beds. In many parts 
of the country it has all been cut away by the action of 
water, and the flints taken with it to form gravel in the 
river terraces lower down. Flint suitable for making 
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BOLAS 

implements must tiave been valuable to prehistoric man, 
and a stray dint from the surface is not so good for 
fiaking as one quamed out of chalk. So for some it meant 
a long journey, and encounters with woolly rhinoceros en 
route, to obtain the raw material for his industry, then 
perhaps the bartering of skins in exchange for the flints, 
and a toilsome carrying home of the heavy stones. Perhaps 
it occurred to Moustier man that if instead of wasting a 
whole large flint to make one hand-axe, he used the flakes, 
he could make several implements out of one nodule* 
This is what he did, and it marks one more step up the 
ladder. 

Levailois flakes are a peculiar type struck from a prepared 
" tortoise ” core, so that the flake has a faceted butt. 
Sharp-pointed flints are also found notched on one side, 
evidently for use as lance-heads (Fig* 33). 

Spherical halls of limestone have been found, and it is 
thought that these may have been used as bolas* Darwin 
describes the bolas used by the Gauchos of Monte Video, 
South America. "The bolas, or balls, are of two kinds* 
The simplest, which is chiefly used for catching ostriches, 
consists of two round stones covered with leather, and 
united by a thin plaited thong about S feet longj the 
other kind diflers only in having three balls united by thongs 
to a common centre. The Gaucho holds the smahest of 
the three in his hand, and whirls the other two round 
and round Ms head ; then, taking aim, sends them like 
chain shot revol\dng through the air* The balls no sooner 
strike any object than, winding round it, they cross each 
other and become firmly hitched/’ The Gaucho lives on 
horseback, but the Hskimo goes on foot, and he uses a 
bolas wdth seven or eight cords, and attached stones, and 
this he uses to bring down birds on the wing* The stones 
are formed by being knocked together till they become 
round. 

The Reindeer and Musk Ox were newcomers from the 
north in Moustier times, and were hunted by pre¬ 
historic man for his food ; but we do not find anything 
that would lead us to suppose that he had as yet domesti¬ 
cated animals* 

There is one very black mark against the Moustier 
people, and that is evidence which is supposed to point to 
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Fig. 34,—Attstralian Spear-throwing. 


cannibalism, contained in deposits in the Rock Shelter of 
Krapina, in Croatia. Here were found human bones which 
had been broken, as if to extract the marrow, and burnt 
by fire. We shall find on p. 61 that the Australian 
aborigines, while not being habitual cannibals, yet practised 
this dreadful habit, as a ceremonial way of disposing of 
the dead bodies of their relatives. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that, though w'e know 
a little more about the Moustier men than about those of 
Chelles and S. Acheul, it does not amount to very much. 
We must then search for some primitive people living under 
similar conditions, and at about the same stage of civiliza¬ 
tion as that of Moustier, and see if we can draw useful 
comparisons. The aborigines of Australia are such a 
people. Of them Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have written 
that they “ have no idea of permanent abodes, no clothing, 
no knowledge of any implements save those fashioned out 
of wood, bone, and stone, no idea whatever of the cultiva¬ 
tion of crops, or of the laying in of a supply of food to tide 
over hard times, no word for any number beyond three, 
and no belief in anything like a supreme being.*’ They 
have not been treated quite so brutally as the Tasmanians 
were, and are still allowed to exist on sufferance, and 
end their days as a race on the unfertile lands. In the 
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SPEAR-THROWERS 

beginning, it seems as if they followed the Tasmanians 
into Australia from the mainland, and settled there, 
driving some of the latter people into Tasmania and mixing 
With them to some extent. 

The scientists divide mankind into three groups: the 
Cymotrichi, with wavy hair like ourselves, and the 
Australians come into this group; the Lissotrichi, whose 
hmr IS perfectly straight, like that of the Eskimo ; the 
Ulotrichi, whose hair is very twisted, as in the case of 
the Negroes, Bushmen, and Tasmanians. Their spear 
shows a considerable development on that of the 
Tasmanians, and resembles the Moustier type. About 
lo feet long, some have hardwood points on to which 
barbs were spliced. Others a flint point, as Fig. 33. 
The Australians use a spear-thrower. This has many 
orms, but the essential feature is a stick about a 
yard long, with a handle at one end, and a peg at the 
other. Figs. 34 and 35 show the spear-thrower in use. 
First the end of the spear is fitted on to the peg of the 
mrower. This is held in the right hand well behind the 
body, the left hand balancing the spear. It is then thrown 
up and forward, the thrower imparting an additional 
mpulse as the spear leaves the hand. Darwin when in 
Australia saw the natives at practice. He wrote; “A cap 
being fixed at thirty yards distance, they transfixed it 
delivered by the throwing-stick with the 
rapidity of an arrow from the bow of a practised archer.” 

This short range means that the Australian must be an 
ex^rt hunter and tracker, if he is to approach within 
stnkmg distance of his quarry, the kangaroo. Moustier 
spear-throwers have not been discovered in Europe as 
yet, but we can safely assume that the shorter t3rpe, as 
r*ig. 69, which is a harpoon-thrower, was not arrived at 
without many simpler forms going before. The Australian 
uses a wooden shield, which is a development on the 
r^maman equipmrat. Very much narrower than those 
ot mediaeval tim^, it is a long oval in shape, varying from 
2 eet to 2 feet 6 inches in length, by 6 to 12 inches in width. 
Kounded on the outside, the inside of the shield is hoUowed 
out so as to leave a vertical handle. When one thinks 
that this IS all cut out of the solid with a flint, it becomes 
a notable piece of work. The shield points to quarrels 
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Fig. 35.—Australian Spear-thro wing. 


and fighting, because its only purpose can be to protect 
the user against spear thrusts. We do not know if the 
Moustier men used shields. 

Before we forget it, let us say that our readers should 
pay a visit to the Ethnographical Gallery at the British 
Museum, and see there a spear-head made by the Australians, 
in recent times, from broken bottle glass ; it is an astonish¬ 
ing production, and the man who made it a great crafts¬ 
man. A visit should be paid to the Prehistoric Room 
where there are Moustier types, and so comparisons can 
be drawn. 

The Australians make very useful knives out of long 
dagger-shaped flakes of stone, and by daubing resin at 
one end form rounded handles. They mount sharp flakes 
in the ends of sticks with resin, and these are used as 
chisels and adzes. There are stone picks inserted like the 
spear-heads in cleft sticks, only at right angles; these were 
secured with tendons and resin. Stone axes are made, 
and these are hafted in a withy handle, made supple by 
heat, and then bent around the axe, and fastened with 
tendons and resin. This suggests that the flaked stone 
found by Mr. Falkner at Churt, near Famham, Surrey 
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HUTS 


mouated in much the samt 

way. 

The Australian imple* 
ments should be seen at the 
Britiah Some of 

theiT work is ground and 
poLLshed, and her^ in Europe 
we associate this ivith ibe 
next period, the NeoUthiCp 
Theit methods of haftlng ajo 
of great iutcrest, and pre- 
his lone people must also 
Lave used some such way 
to protect their haods from 
the razor^Like edges of the 
flinty. lika theTasmauians, 
the Australians walk ahmad 
without any clothes* but wear skin cloaks in their huU; 
they SI itch ihese together with sinew^ and use bon* 
aw^ls and pins lor piercing the skins. Necklace and for*- 
head bands of shchs and teeth are wcriip and they make 
thciaiselveg beautiful by pushing a short slick, cahed o 
nose-pin, through the thin membrane which divides the 
nostrils. Their bodies are anointed witb grease and red 
ochre. They also sacrihee |Dints of their little fingers^ 
as we shall hnd the Anrigrtac men did in Krtrope. Their 
huts are very aimple* and serve for the camp of a day 
or ao* which makes a break in their wanderings. Fig. jy 
shows auch a type, which may have been ased by Monatler 
man in the summer when he kfi his cave. It represents 
the next development that we should expect from the 
Tastnanlan's break-wind CFig+ 22)^ It is, in fact* like two 
break-winds leaning togetber, aud was made of any rough 
brancheii that ca4TLe to hand. 

The Australians ha-^'e another method of Ughting fires 
by friction t one stick is held In the bands and rotated 
in a hole in another, untE the wood dust is ignited 
(Fig. 3S), Darwin gives an improvement on this 
method; "'the Gaucho in the Pampas . . . taking an 
elastic stick about iS Inches long^ presses cac end on bJs 
breast* and the other pointed end into u hole in u piece 
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FISHING 



FlU. 3^.—MnLing FJrfl. 


qI woodr then rapidly 
Luma the cim-^ed part 
like a carpenter^s 
centre-bit," 

AiiQUicr InterestiDg 
development ir the 
bark canoe of the 
AuBtralian5, as Fig^ 
jg. The lines of ibis 
are much the ^ame os 
that ol the Tas- 
maniaTia (Fig^ ^7)^ but 
the const ruction is 
that of a real boat, 

P ® ^ stripped from the gum tree with a stone 

aad Xirarmed over n £re to make tl sappk. Ci 

beat Bs ribs, give tbe shape, and a atrietcher com 
across the tops of these, and the beat is prevented 
liDm spreading by grass rope li<s trom aide to side. The 
prow and stem are tied up wiih atringy bark. A smaJl 
tft la carried On a. clay floor. The Aastralians are great 

« I have invented a b^bed harpoon, and 

nsli-hooks of sbeb and wood. 

The point of the compariaon is that in Europe, after 
oiistier times, wo came across weH-made harpoons, 
which could only have been used for fishing. These could 
not have developed without long experiment. Moustier 
man may have gone fishing with a spear without barbs, 
and from his poor catches may have thought out the more 
effective harpoon. Therefore they must have used some 
lorm nf canoe, which, of couiJ». has long since disappeared, 
M we turn to another primitive peopte for inspiration, 

I he Australians make another form of canoe where bark 
K sewn on to the framework. The coracle of Wales and 
mland, the kayak and umiaJt of the Eskimo, 

Ibis form, only sldna were used instead Of bark, ann this 
may have been the Moustier method. Wc do know that 
m Europe in Neolithic Limes the dug-out canoe was 
employed. 


Tbe AiistraJians carry on trade by barter. The red 
ochre they need for decorating their bodies, may be 
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GRINDING 

excbangi^ for Eion# niiitrihle for id a king; implemetits* 
They not Any form of writings but &ejid ntws about 
by Tn?ASagt-s:ick5, There is one in the BrUhh Mu^um 
from Nortlk Quceii^land^ It resembles a short wooden lath 
about 3 inches long, with zigzag cuts and notches. Tbe 
meaning of the message is that the dogs are being properly 
Cared for, and that the t^Titer wants clothes.” The lady 
would not have worn more than a skin cloaks with perhaps 
a hair fringe round her waists and a necklace of ^heUSp 
so that her dress allewartce would not have needed to 
have been a ver^'^ large one. We do not hear the hnsband^s 
replyp but eTcpecI it was that he was short of the equivalent 
of cash. The Ausiralians are excellent hunters^ as were 
the Tasmanians. Kangaroos are eaten, also almost all 
the other animals and birds, grubs and the pupa; Of ants, 
fish and shch-bsh. Their cooking is very much like Uial 
of the Tasmanians (p. 4a}j the animals being drat gutted 
arc cooked in a pit. AH tendons are removed for use. 

Another notable development is that the women collect 
the seeds of various gprasses and plants, and grind these 
dowm between stones and winnow by pouring from one 
piteki Into another, so that the husks ate blown away. 
They make rough cuke^ of the resulting £our^ The piteki 
is a sliullow wooden trough used for shovel or scoop as 
wclL The Mouatier men may have collected seeds in the 
Same way, and so have staried the long chain which Led 
up to the household loaf of to-day. The Australian wcmen 
use a yam or digglng-sllck, like the one illustrated (Fig. 64)p 
but not loaded with a stone to increase weight. The yam-- 
stick is not used to cultivate the sod, but for digging up 
hoAcy anta or hoards which are eaten. Hemembcr we 
have seftn that Darwin found people living exclusively on 
meaip and that this was general before the advent of agri¬ 
culture ; but this collecting of seeds wotild naturally 
have suggested the idea of growing plants for food* 

The Ausir-dli&ms did not practise cannibalism, except 
in a Ceremonial w^ay, wheur as is Lbe case In Vicloria, they 
regarded it as a Teverent method ol disposing of dead 
relatives. 

We have seen (p. 43} that the Tasmanians made m:^h 
baskets^ and grass nope for climbiing trwa and tying up 
their r^ts. Wilh ihc rope they w^ould have learned die 
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TOTEMISM 

principle of twisting together short lengths of fibre, so 
that these made a continuous string. This is the principle 
of all spinning. The wool \vith which the stockings of 
our readers are darned is in reality a number of short 
hairs kept in shape by the twst of the spindle of the 
spinning machine. Fray out an inch of wool and see. 
The Arunta tribes in Central Australia can manufacture 
rivine of fur or human hair. For this they use a spindle 
as A (shown in Fig. 40): this is a stick about 14 inches long, 
which at the spinning end is pushed through holes in two 
thin curved sticks, about 6 inches long, placed at right 
angles to one another. Some fur or hair is pulled out, 
and part of it twisted with the finger into a thread long 
enough to be tied on to the end of the spindle; this is 
rotated by being rubbed up or down the thigh. The 
remainder of the fur held in the hand is allowed to be drawn 
out as the spindle twnsts the thread ; this is then wound up 
on to the spindle, and more of the fur paid out, and more 
thread twisted. This, we think, is the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of the Australians, and they, as we have seen, are 
to all intents and purposes living in a Stone Age. The 
problem is, for how long they have used the spindle ; 
did they bring it with them in remote ages from the main¬ 
land ; did prehistoric man, whom the Australians so 
closely resemble, use a spindle ? They must have needed 
rope, and if they made it in this way, then the sixteenth- 
century spinning-wheel, and the eighteenth-centuiy- 
spinning-jenny, would have their roots very deep in the 
past, because both are only mechanically driven spindles 
which trace their descent from something like Fig. 40. 
The Australian does not use his twine for weaving, but 
contents himself with making net bags. Fig. 28 shows a 
still more primitive method of making twine out of lone 
shreds of bark. ® 

The Australians have a very complicated system of 
relationship. A group will be divided into two classes 
or phratries: one-half may be Crows, the other Lizards. 
A Crow would marry a Lizard, not another Crow; would be 
kind to all the other Crows, and regard the birds of that 
name as feathered friends. This was a means not only 
of binding men together in fellowship and friendship, 
but u preserved the decencies, and prevented the marriage 
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Fig. 39.—A Bark Canoe. 














INITIATION 

fif persons too closely relaiod for It lo be seemly. Each 
^up had vanous ceremonies, gencndly concerned with 

plenty. In 

in Europe, it « sngg«[ed that the 
cave paintings may have had totemic sigiii£caace. Tolcm- 
ism JS very widely spnfevl. and gives «s a new respecl for 
pniiutive pwplcs ; u shows them shaping their lira to a 

“■“ '”>■ “■» “ 

rhe Australians have not any other settled form of 
^vernment but each group or tribe has a headmao, who 
^ rtiason of skill in hontisg or special gifts takes the lead. 

l^,™^n iT P«?P1=- War is a iertible 

luxury in which pnimtive man cannot afford to indulge. 

Kis quarrels were mere skirmishes as to boundaries of 

stea ‘"hiL®3^5U ^ Australian lo 

"«'ehbour*8 territory. In hb opinion tbb is 
bt^habited by the spirits of their anceatont. and so would 
Of. a useless possession to him. 

The Ausl^ans very frequently associate death not 
,“T^’ wrought by an 

m:^ ^f medicine 

enemy 

IS a neighbour, he is tracked down and put tO death, 
in tins way the unfortunate native helps to bring about 
his own extinction, Tlib fear of magic has always been 
Strong in ilie minds oC phmiUtre people. 

Pli^ycd by the children, who 
practise hrowingspcani. and also an amusing Uttle imple¬ 
ment CiUJed ihe '^eet-weet." because it has the form o^f a 
kangaroo rat. Then a day comes when the boys axe 
emwti np. and are Initiated and become men. Dances 
^ performed by the men before the novitiates to typify 

kangaroo am sSwn 

teeth knocked out to teach him to bear pain. Ibc buU 
f leaf-shaped pi«e of wood scored across, 

t round on a thong, and the whistling noise 

It maitea is thoui^ht to be the voice of a god. if is the 

Sowl^l'^f spiritnaj life of the tribe ; to a 

i?t^ High God who Uves 
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MOUSTIER LIFE 


When an Australian 
is bom it is assumed 
that he brings with 
him a churinga ; these 
are long flat pieces of 
wood or stone with 
rounded ends, marked 
-with various totem 
devices, and con¬ 
sidered sacred objects. 

These are deposited 
in caves, and only 
brought out for cere¬ 
monies. 

The Australians 
have various methods 
of disposing of their 
dead, but burial is the 
most general. With 
the bodies are interred 
weapons, food, and a 
drinking-cup for use 
in the happy hunting- 
grounds, so that in 
one more detail they 
resemble the Moustier man of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
with whose remains a flint hand-axe was found. 

We need not continue these comparisons, but we hope 
that those we have given may help to build up a picture 
of what the surroundings of Moustier man may have 
been Uke. 

At the end of the second chapter we gave a sketch of 
Chelles man, and tried to show that his most urgent need 
was food ; that unless he hunted, he starved, and could 
not depend, as we do, on a shop round the comer, and the 
effort of other men. This was the material side of his life ; 
but what of the spiritual ? We shall be quite wrong if 
we think of primitive man as being only concerned with 
food, because man has always demanded some other 
interest. 

We have the very early belief in a life hereafter, in the 
happy hunting-grounds, where conditions were kindlier, 
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Fig. 40.—A Primitive Spindle. 




MAGIC 

and there was more opportunity to expand. The Chapelle- 
aux-Saints burial, with flint implements to hand, for use 
in the spirit world,, points to this. How did this come 
about ? Primitive man, or woman, curled round asleep 
by his fire, dreamed dreams and saw visions; his spirit 
seemed to separate from his body, and he joined old 
friends who were dead, and with them followed in the 
chase, or did the wonderful things we all do in our dreams. 
When he awakened and rubbed sleepy eyes to find his own 
fireside, he told his friends of his adventures ; that so 
and so was not dead, but a spirit in a wonderful world. 
We can see the beginnings of ancestor worship. An acute 
fit of indigestion, coming after too much mammoth, would 
have provided the nightmare, and its equivalent horrors, 
and an underworld of bad spirits. 

The man of imagination would have polished up the 
tale, and filled in the gaps, and gaining much renown 
thereby, became the medicine man or priest. He would 
exorcise the evil spirits, for a consideration,or bring messages 
from the good ones. At other times, in the excitement 
of hunting, the voice of the man would be echoed back 
from the hills, where by search he could find no other 
people. It was magical and mysterious, just as it was 
when his own face looked back at him from the pool to 
which he stooped to drink. 

The sun, moon, and stars gave him cause for wonder, 
and glaciers mightier than the Baltoro seemed to him 
alive, as they crept to the sea. He made them gods. 
Perhaps on a stormy day he looked through a rift in the 
clouds, and saw others heap)ed and peaked into glittering 
pinnacles lighted by a sun he could not see himself, and 
thought of it all as the pleasant country of the land 
of dreams. The long nights and storms made him 
fearful. 

We can never know very much about the p>oor Moustier 
man, because, sad to relate, at the end of the Fourth 
Glacial period he became extinct in Europe. He had 
done as much as was possible for him. His large head, 
with the thick frontal bones, must have been very good 
3 - brother Neanderthal, but it was no use 
against the stone wall of advancing civilization, and like 
the Tasmanian and Bushman, the Red Indian and 
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THJi RHODFSTAN SKULL 



FJOr 41. — The Rhodesian Man {FulE face). 


AiiatraJia.Ti oi nci-w.Tflajrs, he fades out of the picture, and 
bis place is taken by a cleverer people- 

W m ^ -k ik m 

Since tiiis book %vii;s first published [here haa been a 
ver^' notabte addition to the relics of prehietoric celebrities ; 
the RhodeHian skiUL TIuk was discovered In 1921 in the 
worldngs of the Broken Hill mine in Noitheni Kliudcaia. 
GSQ^milcs noah of Bulawayo, 

lu the pfoccs^P of ^uarrymg in the mine, the ^-orkings 
broke into whB,i was known as a bone a.vs/* This 
just such a cave as was used b}'* Ncundertfiai man in Hmope 
{p* 50)+ and here the KhodeaLaii man ViT^ found with ihc 
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RHODESIAN MAN 

bones of many iiminate and roughly-chipped scrapers, 
knjyes of quartz, ancj pounding stones. 

which ^v^ presentM by the Rhodesia Broken 
Hill Dcvdopmeni Company lo hlie Nafuml Hislorv' 
Mu^um, can be seen at South Kensington in Table Case I. 
in l e gallery of Tossil manujials Jn conjunction with caaia 
of the other prehiatoric man. 

To show what the Rhodealan rnan was like, we have 
attempted in the two drawings reproduced here to clothe 
the dry bones of the skull %iith flesh. In general apiJcarance 
he must have resembJed the Neanderthal man shown in the 
text (Fig, jo)hi The skull 15 dolichocephalic, vriih. a cenhabc 
index of 69 (see p, 25^, Ther* are the same enormous brow 
^g«, yet in one respect the Rhodesian man would have 
MO a better-IooLtng fellow than the Xeanderlbai man ' 
he^ talh about 6 feet high, and walked upright aa the 
modem man. This is known because tlilgh bones were 
iound w-ith the skull. His head, though joined to the body 
by a very thick neck, was noi thrust forward as that ol 
the Neanderthal maUp whose whole poise %v^ bent (Fie. xi\ 
by rea»a of his curved fhigh-bonea. The Rliodcsian man 
had a beanttful palate, perfectly adapted to h liman speech, 
and may bav? been a mighty singier before his chief. Ilia 
t«th were quite bumaji. the canines not ao ap«-like as 
Hltdown man (Fig. ii), and it is probable 
that he did not use them for fighUng ; alas for him they 
were ecsyed, which is a rare thing wiih prehistoric 

men, an e musi have suffered from toothache befaie the 
days of helpful dentists. His brain had a capacitv of 
about 12S0 cubic Motimelres compared to that of a modem 
« 1480, while the largest maa-like ap« only reach 
f ,r man had the extraordinary capacity 

of 1626, but It Is suggested that quantity in liis case did 
not mean quality. If, as .seems probable, the Hhod^an man 
W- a cyinsin of the Neanderthal mftn, it is well to bear id 
^nd that remaJus of the latter have been found in Croatia, 
&uth-We 5 i Geimany, Belgium, Jersey, France, and 
(Gibraltar. If we remember that in Palamlithic times there 
™ an isthmus of dry lantl across the Mediterranean at 
^lOraltar (p. 14), and that the Sahara has not always 
he^ a desert, it may serve to explain the line of migration. 
It IS very difficult to say anything as to the age of the 
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Fig. 42. —The Rhodesian Man (Profile). 

Rhodesian man. The Neanderthal man lived in Europe 
during the Fourth Glacial Period (see Chart at the beginning 
of this book), with the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros 
for his companions ; the Rhodesian man was found with 
the remains of animals similar to, or only slightly different 
from, those still existing in Africa. 

Life in the Southern Hemisphere could never have been 
so hard, or the climatic changes such, as in Europe forced 
men to progress or to perish, so primitive types may be 
found to have survived longer in Africa than in Europe, 
as they still do with the native Australians. It seems 
almost as if the Rhodesian man, lulled by a softer climate, 
developed his body into its upright carriage but let his 
brain lag behind, and he may in this case be far more 
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RHODESIAN SKULL 

recent in age than the Neanderthal man. The skull itself is 
in a remarkable state of preservation, and the bone freed 
from animal matter has not been mineralized • in any case, 
its owner, with the Piltdown man of Sussex, and the 
Neanderthal man of Gibraltar, gives us reason to be proud 
that the British Commonwealth has provided three of the 
world's most celebrated prehistoric men. 

Boys and girls who wish to study these skulls more 
carefully should go to the Natural History Museum to 
see them, and here they can buy a guide to the fossil 
remains of man for sixpence, written by Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward, which presents the subject in a properly 
scientific way. 
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Fig. 43.—The Cr6-Magnon Man. 


CHAPTER IV 

ARTISTS OF THE OLD STONE AGE 

Aurignac Man 

W ITH Moustier man the Lower Palaeolithic period 
of the Old Stone Age came to an end, and the 
next phase w^e shall consider ^^ill be the Upper 
Palaeolithic. At the base of this we find the Aurignac or 
Loess men, named after Aurignac, 40 miles south-west of 
Toulouse. Of these there are at least three types. Fig. 43 
shows the Cro-Magnon, and is a sufficient explanation why 
the poor old Neanderthal or Moustier man went to the wall. 

The Cr6-Magnon man gains his name because his remains 
were found in a rock shelter of that name in the valley of 
the V6z6re ; the same river which has the cave ol Le 
Moustier on its banks (p. 49). The bodies had evidently 
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CR6-MAGN0N PEOPLE 
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^nt *'“* feve«a« and were probably dolhed. 

race with Crd-Magnoii people were a fine 

ra^, with M average height of 6 fwt. The sinilh arc 

with rSSS? W'. w*ll shaped 

UD to ^ ‘^'5 cuWc centimetres, quire 

dvSw jaw was the last thing to be 

‘Jawing (Kig, J3) hae been made from the 
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y when btmed bad been provided with flint impb;. 
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Cl. I ' ^ Europe during Ann'gtmc time^ 
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THE GRIMALDI TYPE 



Fig. 45.—Grimaldi Man. 


Enfants at Mentone, which show marked differences 10 the 
Cr6-Magnon man. The skulls are dolichocephalic, but the 
mouth projected in a prognathous manner, with the chin 
retreating under. The nose was flat and of negroid 
character ; the people not more than 5 feet to 5 feet 
6 inches in height. Prof. SoUas, in his book Ancient 
Hunters^ reviews the evidence which points to these people 
as the ancestois of the Bushmen of South Africa ; they 
may, in fact, have first come from Africa, and then have 
been forced back by the cleverer Crd-Magnon people. The 
Aurignac men were cave-dwellers but lived as well in the 
open; their cam^^ have been found in the newer Loess 
(p. 15), and for this reason they have been called the Loess 
men. If, as has been thought, the Bushmen may be the 
descendants of the Aurignac men, we may perhaps assume 
that the Loess men had the same sort of huts. These the 
B^hmen constructed, much as the gipsy does to-day, 
with a framework of bent sticks covered with skins (Fig. 46). 
Darwin wrote of the “ toldos " of the Indians near Bahia 
Blanca, South America: “ These are round like ovens, 
3Jid covered with hides ; by the mouth of each a tapering 
chuzo (spear) was stuck in the ground.^* 
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F|(|* 46r—Type of ItuU Ji^UL|^est:e4l by Aiiri^i^iLc dmwinifi. 






AURIGNAC IMPLEMENTS 



47. — The Spc^kc^bflvc^ 


Thfi Aurign^ic people kaprov&d oii the MouaEier flint 
Impiements ’ we fljid several sutIs of acrapera^ Icnjves* 
and gravcjfs^ the latter a tool for erigravifig of which 
they made very cl«v«r nue. There are scrapers flaked 
IngcajonaLy into very useful spqkeshavesT and Fig* 4^ 
sLom a man shaving down the shaft tot a lance. The 
Anriunac man. Judged by the variety oS tcrola whicli 
ho po5£e$$ed, most have l^n a clover workman making 
all sorts of thin^ ; remember all hts woodwork has dis¬ 
appeared, and wa only find now the imperishable fUni, 
and some bon* implemedts. With hi$ burin, or graving 
tool, be easily cm pieces Out of reindeer htirm, and made 
armw and spear heads. This use of bone marks another 
at*p forward, and from now on we st^hall find many eacamples 
of this new matenai. Bone bodkins were ns*d to pierce 
skins and pass sinews through, then the bodkin had a 
blunt barb formed at one end to pull ihe thong through 
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AURIGNAC WEAPONS 



Fig+ ^alt^itrpighEjenin^. 


Ilk* a cTOChet-nocdlc- and ao led up to the bcme ixccdle5 
of Upper Soiuin^ iimfss iarer on (Fig. 54% Later on wc 
Bb^U End barbed harpoofis. The Antignac man used the 
bOw and arrow—we knOw ihia beoauBa shaft-siraigbteners 
have been fonnej. bored lo take shsirs of different tbick- 
Tb*^ were med a^ shown in Ftg* 48. The shafts 
after having been shaved clean^ would have been 
over a wood Ere to make it aappio^ and, thcii slipped through 
the bole oi the shaft-atraighteoer^ w hich ia cut ohHquely. 
It can be seen that pressure appbed on tha handle would 
bend the abaft tfi any desired direction^ The natives of 
the Punjab in India stiil atiaighten bamboo^ in thU way. 
only their shaftstraightener ia a Substantial post set 
strongly in the groundi Through this rberc are bored 
holes^ and the warmed bamboo is put tbmugh ehese, and 
eufVes removed by bending tha stem in an opposite 
direction. The Eskimo, on the other hand* follow's the 
Aungnao way. Tlie early bow, like the early gun, was 
probably not very effective, and the spear must have 
remained the great weapon* Darwin, writing of tha 
Indians from the south of Chile,said; ^^The only w'eapon 
of an Indian is a ver>' long bamboo or chnzo^ ornameoled 
wi th ostrich feathers, and pom tod by a sharp spcar-liead,** 
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REINDEER 













the couJiUyp at 
t hillsj which tr 
ajid its form i 
corrah There 
Lungdao iimefi. 
t of the Irish j 


The baring of holes 
in the sha^ft-stFaigh- 
ten^r. and rhe use 
of the bow^ suggests 
that the Auriguac 
men used the bow- 
drill both to bore 
hoLu and make hre^ 
as ihe Eskimos do 
fEig. 49)- 
Tlic Auriguac men 
buntod those o£ 

Le Mohs tier had 
done for their food^ 
and people had not 
yet learned bow to 
domesticate ani* 
grow food- 
The reindeer 
ery plentiful; 

30 much is this the 
case that the French arehijeoloitisfH talk of the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic as the Age of the Reindeer^ The edimate was improv- 
Ltigr aJid as the Fourth Glacial Period receded, game became 
more pleutiluJ. The horse was eaten in those days, and in 
France huge mounds of the bones have been discoveied, 
left as the debris of many Aurignac feasis. Even so 
late as 1S31 Darwin wrote oi South American 
'\Marie*s flesh is the only food which l 
expedition." 

Here is an account of how the horses may have been 
caught, taken from Falconer's Poiugortiei: "The Indiana 
drive troops of wild hnraea mio a ' Corral ^ enoompaEsed 
by high clifls between 30 and 40 feet high, excepting at one 
spot where the entrance hes. This is gmrdcd to keep 
ihem secure.''* 


Fic. 4g.—The Pow-driJi. 


In Qur parE of 
curious deft in the 
trap in olden dajrs, and 
appearance of a con 
nlenrv of food La Aurij 
the skelelou of 


Ivinghoe 
edition says 
ainly Isnd^ 

.rpeai^ to have neen 
Fig. 50 has been drawn 
Irish Deer (CrruBi f tfaK/flwj) 
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ARTISTS 


in the Natural History Museum. This splendid animal 
was found in Europe during Pleistocene times. 

There is another fact which goes to show that the 
conditions of life were becoming easier. Man and perhaps 
woman began to draw, and to do so extremely well. This 
is a most interesting fact, and one which should be noted, 
that the tribe was content to let these people spend their 
time in this way. One can imagine that the Moustier or 
Neanderthal man, very much occupied with the struggle 
for existence at the end of the Fourth Glacial Period, would 
have dealt sternly with the budding artist, who desired 
to cut his share of the “ chores,** because he wanted to 
draw ; but in Aurignac times he was allowed to do so, 
and drawing and sculpture extended into the Madeleine 
period. These drawings and paintings are something 
altogether beyond the art of ordinary savage people. 
The Australians, for instance, decorate their wooden shields 
with red, white, and black, wavy lines, and lozenges, which 
have a pleasantly decorative effect ; but of the polychrome 
figures which marked the culmination of Madeleine art, 
the Abbe Breuil has written : “ et qui place les vieux 

peintres des ages glyptiques bien au-dessus des animaliers 
de toutes les civilizations de Torient classique et de la 
Grece.** So here is another problem ; it is quite certain 
that endless experiment must have been made before the 
artists could have arrived at such marvellous dexterity. 
How did these wonderful people jump out of the void of 
time ? These drawangs were first discovered by a Spanish 
nobleman, Marccllino de Santuola, who lived at Santander, 
Spain. He was interested in archaeology, and was digging 
one day in the cave of Altamira, near his home. With 
him was his little daughter, who. tired of watching the 
digging, wandered round the cave, and alarmed her father 
by calling out ** Toros ! Toros ! *’ Bulls in a cave would be 
somewhat alarming, and M. Santuola, hurr\dng to the rescue, 
found the small girl gazing at the roof of the cavern. 
Here he discovered drawings and paintings of bulls, 
bison, deer, horses, and many other animals, some life- 
size. The discovery threw the archaeological world into 
commotion—most discoveries do ; people could not believe 
that these really wonderful drawings could have been 
produced at such an early stage in the world*s history. 
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DRAWINGS 



Fig. 50 .—Cervus giganteus^ the Irish Deer. 


Just as the Neanderthal man was not at first believed to 
be a man, and the Eoliths aie not yet generally recognized 
as the work of man, so the Altamira drawings were received 
with scepticism. That stage has been passed through 
now, many books have been written, innumerable papers 
read before learned societies, and other drawings dis¬ 
covered in certain French caves, which have convinced 
the archaeologists that in the Altamira cave are authentic 
works of the earliest period of the world's art ; and we owe 
the discovery to one small girl who called “ Toros I ** in 
alarm to her father. 

The old padnters seem to have started with drawings 
in outline like Fig. 51, and then later in Madeleine times 
they passed on to colour (as Fig. i), and some of these 
have an engraved outline. If our readers are interested, 
they should try to see a book by the Abb^ Breuil. a 
distinguished Frenchman, who has made a special study 
of this work. 

We must pass on to a consideration of what purpose 
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ALTAMIRjV 


the drawtuga aerved, Al Allamira they are in a dark 
cave, which has a total length oT i&o metres 7 and a metre 
is about j feet j} Inches. There is no light in the cave^ 
and ihe figures occur over all the vigils. They cannot be 
seen now ii^ithoui a lighr, and a Jamp mmX have been used 
when they were painied ; so we have another discovery^ 
that man had artificial illutnination in Anrignac times. 
A dark cave, though, does not make a gnod picture gallery 
for display, and it does not seem as fl the Cave were the 
Katiexiat GaLlery of iho. day+ 

It is thought that carving in the round came drat, then 
low relief, then otiTline drawing (engraving), though Ml 
these Biyles were no doubt contemporary for some lime. 
Siatueiies aie common In Auiignac, and rare in Solulri, 
times, aad engravings reached p^ection in La Maddeinc. 

Many auggeslions have been poadc as to the uses of the 
paintings 7 one is that as most of the animaJs drawn are 
those which were hunted for food» the palnuings formed a 
magic which placed the anlmaJs under the power of the 
medicine man of the tribe* Many of the animabi arc 
drawn with arrows slicking In their bodies ; on some the 
heart is shown in red. Thi^ was a practiire which Lingered 
on till recent ttnies—to make a model of your enemy 
and stick it full of pins 7 that is, if you were a spiteful 
person and wished him harm. 

The Aurignac men were accomplished sculptors and 
modelled quite good little figurea in the round, ab^ut to 5 
inches high^ and as well in low relief. A curious detail 
is that the laces are not rendered ; In their drawings and 
painllngSp they seldom if ever presented the human figure, 
eacepi occasionally by grotesque faces. This may have 
arisen from the fact that primitive people think that a 
picture or figure of a man becomes parf of his personality. 
If damage be done to it, then-it rencis on the man, so any 
recognizable portrait of an individual doubles Ills risks. 
In the case of the animal^ drawn this was desirable to the 
Aurignac man. 

Another suggestion is that the mammoth^ the bison, 
or any of the animals drawn, might have been the Totem 
of the tribe 7 that they were grouped in dans, as the 
brothcR-of the bison perhaps, This» as wt have seen, was 
a practice with the Ausiralsans. The Red Indians oi America, 
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MUTILATION 


and the boy scouts of to-day. The Altamira cave in this 
case would have been the temple in which were preserved 
totem symbols. One peculiarity at Altamira is that one 
drawing is frequently found made on the top of another. 
The interiors of the loftier caves must have first turned 
men's ideas in the direction of fine building ; something 
which should be nobler than their little huts, and suitable 
for ceremonies. Imagine prehistoric man first finding his 
way into a cave, from the lofty roof of which hung down 
stalactites, like pendants to the fan vaulting of Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster. The stalagmites 
like rising columns, and all the glittering points would 
have thrown back the light of his lamp. The cave origin¬ 
ated the idea of building which we sh^l see later as Piets' 
houses, and at first must have been used as the tribal 
temples. In the painted caves of France and Spain are 
found the imprints of hands. A hand has evidently been 
smeared with colour, and then printed on to the surface 
of the rock or the hand placed there first, and then colour 
dusted over it, leaving a white silhouette when the hand 
was removed. Many of the hands show traces of mutila¬ 
tion ; that is, the end of a finger has been cut of! at the 
joint. This dismal practice was widely spread and lasted 
until recent times. It was a form of sacrifice. It existed 
among the Australians, the Bushmen of South Africa, 
and some of the Red Indians, for example, and was 
practised for a variety of causes, generally as a sign 
of grief, and to implore the better favour of the gods 
in future. It seems reasonable, then, to suppose that the 
Aurignac people lost the fingers, which must have been, 
so useful to them, in some such way. 

The Aurignac women, and perhaps the men as well, 
appear to have been fond of trying to make themselves 
beautiful. Here in Great Britain, at Paviland Cave in 
Wales, were found perforated wolves' teeth for use as a 
necklace, and an ivory bracelet made by sawing rings 
through the hollow base of a mammoth's tusk. Fig. 52 
shows a wolf's tooth from Ivinghoe Beacon. We can also 
be quite sure that so gifted a people must have experi¬ 
mented in the production of music. We know that they 
had bows and arrows. The twang of the bow led to our 
piano. The latter is only a harp on its side, the strings 
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DANCING 


of whicb jLTc Struck %vitil haniinei? matead 
of being plucked with tha and 

the harp is the l>ow with many strings ; 
the reed and pipe would lead to the hono* 
and the drum has always been the great 
instrument pf the native musiciaiu At 
Alpera, in are some wonderful 

pamtiiiKs ol late PaLa^olithic date^ and 
here are shown figtires of women who 
seem lo be dancing. Now dancing 
means some sort of muslCp and the 
cheerful tum-tum of a drum Ls almost Fic. 53. — 
necessary if one is to keep time. In the ai«i^\elF>l?aBSp 

Original Alpera drawings are tignrw ^ 

which appear ro be wearing quaim 
head-dresses j perhaps this was -a masquerade. If all this 
sounds imptobablCp remember lheir wonderful drawings; 
10 such people much is possible. Dancing has always 
been an accomplishment of savage people. Darwin wroic 
of a corrnbervt" nr dancing party, of the aborigines in 
Ausintlia, held at night by the light nf firea, the women 
and children squatting round as speciaiors^ An " Emu 
dance, in which each man e.'Ciended his ami in a bent 
manner, like the neck of that bird. In an01 her dance, one 
man imUalcd Llic movcmenls of a kangaroo grazing in the 
wwds^ whilst a second craw'led up, dud prcLundcd to spear 
hiTn."' in this way they dramatised their everyday life. 



SOLDTRt MAN 

The next division of the Upper P^ixoliihic is the one 
which the archaeologists have named after Solutre, near 
Macon (Sa6ne-et-Loire) in France* SolnlrS man appear? 
lo httve lived m England* because evidences of his 
industzy have been found at PavUond Cave Ui South Wales^ 
and CreRwell Crags^ Derbyshire ; as well as in France, 
Central Europe, and the North of Spain, but not in Italy. 
The Solutre men may have been horse hunters w'ho iniTided 
Europe along the open grassland? of the Loess (p. 14). 
It has been assumed that they were a warlike race* because 
of the very" beautiful dint lancc-heads which have been 
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SOLUTRfi 


found ; some of these 
are like an assegai, and 
would have been deadly 
weapons (Fig. 53). They 
are beautifully flaked 
flints, shaped like a laurel 
leaf, from which they 
get their name {pointe 
en feuille de laurier ); 
the smaller types like 
a willow leaf, and so 
called (pointe en feuille 
de saule), B shows the 
highest Palaeolithic de¬ 
velopment of flint flak¬ 
ing, the pointe d cran^ or 
shouldered point, by 
which a primitive barb 
was formed. C is an 
arrow-head with a flint 
tang which could be 
bound on to the shait. 

Flint flaking came to 
its highest p>oint of de¬ 
velopment in the Old 
Stone Age in Solutrean 
times, though it was to 
revive again later in the 
New Stone, or Neo¬ 
lithic Age. The Solutre 
made borers, scrapers, 
and arrow-heads ; they* 
in fact, carried on the Aurignac traditions; bone and 
ivory were used ; and painting and drawing continued. 
Perhaps the most wonderful development of this time 
was the bone needle ; at the beginnning the sewing had 
been done in the same way that a shoemaker sews 
the sole of a shoe now, by boring a hole with a bone 
awl, and then passmg a thread through Of course, the 
Aurignac men had not any thread, but must have used 
fine sinews in this way The next step was to hook the 
end of the awl so that the sinew could be pulled through, 
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Fig. 53.— Solutre Flints. 












IMPLEMENTS 




Frc. 54. — Milk ini' Bofi^ Needled. 

tutn^ the awl to pierce the hole, and then as a crochet- 
needle to pull The thread through* Tlte fmal step waa to 
combine the two operations into one hy the use of the needlep 
which pierced the hole« and carried the thread throaifh 
itself [see Ap and C, Fig. 14}. To realize the {oy of a 
Soluir^ woman who first used a needle, let us imagine 
ourselves sewing to-day like a shr^maker, punching holes 
ouc at u time. 

Fig- 54 sbowu a Soiutre needk maker at work ; first 
she cut a splinter of bone Out of reindeer horn, as at j. 
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NEEDLES 


This was done by cutting a groove on each side with a 
flint graving tool, as at 2. The splinter was then shaved 
down with a scraper, as 3, and polished with a piece of 
stone, as 4, and the eve bored with a flint borer, as 5. You 
can see, at the British Museum, the actual needles and 
the implements with which they were made, and it is 
worth a visit to see these. A sewing machine is a mechani - 
cally operated needle. At the British Museum you can 
see the start of the whole long business which led up to 
the sewing machine. Madeleine women later on used 
hollow bones as needle-cases. 

Though the Fourth Glacial {>eriod was now long past 
and the weather was gradually becoming more temperate, 
it did not improve in a regular way. The weather was 
colder than in Aurignac times, and the mammoth and 
reindeer were still found in Europe. 


Madeleine Man 

We can now pass on to the Madeleine men, who 
succeeded those of Solutre. The typical station of the 
industry is on the V6z^re, not far from the Castle of La 
Madeleine, hence the name. The Solutre man excelled in 
flint flaking, and the tool and the implement he made of 
it were both in this material. The Madeleine man used 
flint for his scrapers, borers, and gravers, and finished them 
roughly. For other implements he made, he preferred bone 
and ivory. This detail at first may not seem of much 
importance, in reality it is as vital as if to-day we gave up 
steel and concrete and started using some new material. 
Flint was to have a wonderful renaissance in Neolithic 
times, later on, before it slowly gave way to bronze. In 
many wa,ys the Madeleine man appear to have been the 
descendants of those of Aurignac. 

Madeleine man appears to have been widely dis¬ 
tributed over Europe. At Altamira, in Spain, he added 
the masterpieces of painting to the earlier drawings of the 
Aurignac men. He lived in France, Germany, and Belgium, 
and here in England his handiwork has been found at 
Kent's Hole in Devon, and Creswell Crags in Derbyshire. 
We are so anchored nowadays, with our houses to live in. 
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CHANCELADE MAN 



Fig. 55.—Chancelade Man. 

and farms to raise food-stuffs, that it is difficult to realize 
this widespread distribution of prehistoric man, but in 
reality he needed far larger areas of land on which to hunt 
and hnd food. Prof. Sollas has an extremely interesting 
chapter in his book Ancient Hunters^ in w’hich he sums up 
the evidence of what Madeleine man was like. So far as 
can be judged there were two types, the tall Crd-Magnons, 
and a shorter race like the Eskimo of to-day. A skeleton 
of the former was found again in the rock shelter of 
Laugerie-Basse, on the V^z^re Dordogne in France, which 
had been buried in a contracted position with knees drawn 
up. Cowrie shells were found with the bones, and it is 
thought must have been sewn on to the clothing of the 
body, which was probably fully clothed when buried. 

In 1888 the Chancelade skeleton was found on the 
banks of the Beauronne, near Perigueux. It was of 
a shorter man than the Cro-Magnon, in many ways like 
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llli: Combe C^peUe ^yp^w the skull laj-ge and like those of 
the Eskimo to-day* with a ridge along the topi The 
dolichocephalic and extraordinarily Jugh (p, 2^5- Fig, 55 
gives some idea of the appearauee i>f the Chaoeelade man. 
It has been suggested that be Vi-as the ancestor of the Fjikimo* 
and was gradually pushed out of ihe fertile regions by the 
new race ol men who came in Neolithiq later on. 

The climaie was improvmgp and the Ice Age receding 
as a distanl niemory. The reindeer and mammoth were 
going north, and the Chancelarte men, ae hunters perhaps* 
foUowed their tracks, and so left the way open for the 
herdefnen and fanners who were to follow. 

Madeleine man muds his spear and arrow heads in 
ivory and reindeer horn ; t hea* were spliced on to wooden 
Hhufts and conaisted of long lance-like points (as i* Fig* 56)* 
From these developed harpoons, first with one row of 
barbs^ and then willi Iwo^ us 2 and Ttiia w-as a mtssi 
useful discovery* that the barb u'ciuld hold a Esh after U 
had been speared ; one can imagine the disgust of the 
e^ly ftaherman who lost his catch o^ the plain lance ; 
hta joy when he held it on the barbed harpoon. The hist 
good fisherman's tale must have atarted with such 

exploil. Spearing fish snundn a Utile unreal to-day, but 
there is an interesting account In Sir Waiter Scott's Red- 
^auniiet^ of sport carried on Ui this way on horseback. 

They chased the fish at full gallop* and atmek them with 
their barbed spears.The scene Ls laid in the estuary of 
the Solway at low water* when the waters had receded 
from the large and level space of sand* through which a 
Rfream, row feeble and fordablup found its way to the 
ocean." Madeleine man must have had many a good 
day^5 sport like this. Out of the barb of the harpoon, the 
fisb-liook must have developed. All lliis was possible 
in bone« though a rarity in fiiiiL. Bone lends itseli 
to decomtioriH and so the Madeleine man incised simple 
designs on bis lance-headE. Smaller bone points have 
been found which flugge«t arrow-heads* but no bow^* 
These being wooden would have decayed. This infiuence 
o£ materiAl on design is very important ; it is a very false 
and b.id art which wastes material or tortures it into a 
shape which is unsuitable* ao these early Madeleine men 
were proper designets, in that they used their mateml 
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HARPOONS 



Fig. 56.—Spears and Harpoons. 


in a right way. The harpoons show them to have been 
fishermen, and there are Madeleine drawings of seal and 
salmon engraved on stone. One expects that the rivers then 
would have been like those in Western Canada to-day, where 
the salmon come up from the sea in tremendous quantities. 

Nos. 3A and 4 (Fig. 56) show another interesting develop¬ 
ment of the harpoon. Madeleine specimens have been 
found with a movable head, and this suggests that they 
were used in the same way as the harpoons of the Eskimo. 
No. 5 is our suggestion of how the fish-hook developed 
out of the barb of the harpoon. As there are many other 
points of resemblance between the Eskimo and the Made¬ 
leine man, we will see if any useful comparisons can be drawn. 

The Eskimos are very widely distributed, as they must 
be, because they live by hunting. They depend on the 
seal, whale, and walrus for food and clothing, and these 
they hunt all along the Arctic coasts from Greenland to 
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ESKIMO 

Al^ka. They 3-re a very giitEcl plcaiwnt peopWi who 
have not any idea ot war, because tiiEii raeuu concern is a 
struggle £or existence amidst ice and snow. They do noi 
work iron, though in Later days they have made use of 
any pieces which they could get hold of from traders. 
The Eskimo works in l^ne and wood in a really wonderful 
way, as we shal^ see. He also appears to have inherited 
the skill of the Madeleine people In ^drawing. Dr. Wansen 
writes of an p^kimo Irum Cape York, who " took a pcneil, 
a thing be had never seen beforor and sketched the coast¬ 
line alojig Smith's Sound from his birthplace northward^ 
with astonishing accuracy." 

We win start with ihcir methods of hunting. Seals 
areepeared at blow-holes in the ice, bul far more interesting 
are the meihods by which they are hoipooiicd in the open 
summet seaSi The Eskimo then uses his kayak i this is a 
boat os Fig. 57, which varies somewhat in the various 
dietrictH^ but in all is cOftsU tided on the same principle. 
On the west coast of Greenland it is about 17 feet long, 
and made of driftwood on a frame aa Fig. 58, which is all 
bound together with ihongs, and covered with sealskin. 
The kayak is decked over, and paddled with a double - 
bladed paddle. If we assume that the early Madeleine men 
were as clever as the AustraliausT and first made a bark canoe 
os Fig, 39 p they would have found, as they lc(t the rivers 
and vcniured to sea, that the deck was an improvement 
Ttie harpoon with movable head (as 4^ Fig. 0 ) suggests 
that they did go to sea, and attacked some larger quarry 
than the saLmon. If they harpooned the seal with No, 3, 
the first convulsive plunge would have snapped ofi the 
headp and this was a pn&cious possession* The head was 
made Lhaii to fit Inlo a bone bolder on the end o! the 
lauce, so that when the seal dived he wrenched it out of 
the holder only tn find that it was stiU attached to the 
shaft by a leather thong. The Eskimo uses two harpOOtns, 
which are very beautiful developments o| this idea. 

No. 1, Fig. 59, shows theur bladder dart. The head is 
removable and attached by a thong to the centre of the 
shaft, where in addition they fix a blowu-up bladder 
When The seal dives he ts encumbewi by the sWt, which 
is at right angles tO the thong, and the bladder* w'hicb also 
marks his petition whun he comes to the surface. 
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Fio. 57.—^The.Kayak. 



























THE ESKIMO 



Fig. 58.—Framework of Kayak. 

No. 2 shows the Eskimo harpoon. This had in old 
days an ivory head, tipp)ed with flint, fitted on to a bone 
shaft. This latter is protected from snapping, by being 
attached to the wooden shaft with thongs in a sort of 
ball and socket joint. The line is attached to the ivory 
head, and then passes over a stud on the harpcwn shaft ; 
the loose line Ls carried on a holder on the kayak in front of 
the Eskimo, and the end is attached to a large sealskin float 
which rests at his back The harpoon is propelled with 
a thrower in the same way that the Australian hurls his 
•pears (Figs. 34 and 35). The head of the harpoon buries 
itself in the seal, and is so attached to the line that it turns 
at right angles in the wound. It is at once wrenched off 
the bone shaft, and the position of the seal is noted by the 
float which is thrown overboard. The wooden shaft floats 
and is picked up. 

As there are many very beautiful ivory or bone harpoon- 
throwers of Madeleine times, it seems fair to assume that 
the seal was hunted then as it is by the Eskimo to-day. 

No. 3, Fig. 59, shows the bird-dart which is used with 
a thrower. The forward projecting barbs kill the bird 
if the actual point misses. All these weapons are carried 
by the Eskimo on the deck of the kayak, neatly fitted 
under thongs and ivory studs. 

The Eskimo’s clothing is of sealskin, and his coat is 
arranged to fit closely aroimd the circular rim of the hole in 
the deck in which he sits. He can be tumbled right over by 
a rough sea, and yet right himself with a turn of the paddle. 

The Madeleine man had bone needles, and his clothing 
may have been like this. 

At the British Museum there is a sledge made of drift¬ 
wood, with bone platings on the runners, all tied up with 
thongs. It should be seen to realize how primitive man 
manages without nails and scre^^'s. As well there are 
kayaks and a model of the umiak or women’s boat. 
Fig. 60 shows an Eskimo game played rather like cup 
and ball. A very much simplified Polar bear is carved in 
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BLADDER DARTS 


ivory and pierced with many 
holes ; the bear has to be 
caught through one of the 
holes on the end of the stick. 

The boring of holes brings 
up the question of whether 
Madeleine man used the 
bow-drill. Small ivory rods 
have been found, perforated 
at one end, with a slit at the 
other shaped into a mouth. 

This is thought to have been 
the bow. The bowstring 
was tied through the hole at 
one end, given a twist round 
the drill, and the bow then 
being bent, a loop in the 
bowstring was slipped into 
the notched end of the bow, 
and kept the latter bent. Our 
cut (Fig. 49) shows how the 
drill could then be rotated. 

Such drills are used by the 
Eskimo, and many other 
primitive people to-day, both 
to bore holes and produce 
fire by friction. 

Drawings have been dis¬ 
covered which are thought to 
represent tents or huts, and suggest that in Madeleine times 
improvements had been made on those of the Aurignac men, 
as shown in Fig. 46. This round beehive form, made perhaps 
of willow withies, would have been weak in the crown, if 
the tent was of any size, yet it could be constructed very 
simply anywhere that saplings were found. One of the 
Madeleine drawings suggests a type, as Fig. 61. Almost 
all the early hut builders seem to have dug a hole in the 
ground of circular shape. The earth removed was heaped 
up round the outside. In the centre ol the hole a roof- 
tree was set up, formed of the trunk of a tree, with a fork 
perhaps left at the top. Around this saplings were placed, 
their feet stuck into the surrounding mound, with the 
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Fig. 59.—Eskimo Bladder Dart, 
Harpoon, and Bird Dart. 













MADELEINE 



Fig. 6o. —Eskimo Game. 


tops leaning against the roof-tree. These formed the 
rafters, and if in between these were interlaced smaller 
boughs, it is quite easy to see that the whole could be 
covered with skins, or rough grass thatch. Quite a com¬ 
fortable little house could be made in this way, and we 
know that it is a type which was general in Neolithic times. 

Other Madeleine drawings suggest a type, as Fig. 62, 
and this is a form of hut which is constructed by the 
North American Indians. 

The Madeleine people had their winter quarters in caves 
and rock shelters, and the period is named after the rock- 
shelters of La Madeleine on the banks of the Vezdre. Did 
Madeleine man, as he slowly travelled to the north, take 
with him a memory of the rock-shelters of France, and 
hand down a building tradition to the Eskimo of to-day ? 
They have very interesting rock houses, and others w'hich 
are constructed in a skilful way with blocks of snow. 
Stone lamps have been discovered, which suggest that the 
Madeleine man not only lighted but warmed his houses, as 
the Eskimo does to-day, by burning fat in a stone lamp 
with a moss wick. 

Fig. 63 shows the skin tent which the Eskimo uses on 
his summer wanderings. The plan resembles that of the 
houses ; there is the semicircular bed-place at A, and a 
central gangway at B, with cooking pots at the sides at C. 
The diagram shows how the tent is made with poles and 
covered with skins, the front portion being of membrane 
to admit light. Large stones serve to hold down the 
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DWELLINGS 



Fig. 6i.—T ype of Huts suggested by Madeleine drawings. 


skins. We have included these drawings because we 
want to get as many representative types as we can ol 
primitive dwelling-places. We shall find it useful later on. 

The Madeleine man, like the Eskimo, may have used his 
lamp for cooking, but here is an interesting description 
by Darwin of a Tahitian who prepared a meal in another 
way: ** Having made a small fire of sticks, placed a score of 
stones, of about the size of cricket balls, on the burning 
wood. In about ten minutes the sticks were consumed, 
and the stones hot. They had previously folded up in 
small parcels of leaves, pieces of beef, fish, ripe and unripe 
bananas, and the tops of the wild arum. These green 
parcels were laid in a layer between two layers of the hot 
stones, and the whole then covered up with earth, so that 
no smoke or steam could escape. In about a quarter of 
an hour, the whole was most deliciously cooked." This 
was a method used in Neolithic times later on. The 
Madeleine man may have used the reindeer for food in the 
winter, by drying the flesh over a wood fire, and then 
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Fig. 62.—Type of Huts suggested by Madeleine Drawings. 



Fig. 63.—Eskimo Summer Tent. 
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PREHISTORIC ART 



Fig. 64.—Digging-stick. 


pounding it up, and preserving 
it by pouring over hot fat, 
rather like the pemmican of the 
Indian and Eskimo. 

We cannot be sure whether 
the Madeleine people had started 
cultivating the soil. Perforated 
stones have been found which 
may have been used to load the 
digging-stick, as Fig. 64. This 
is the method the Bushmen 
adopt, and Darwin mentioned 
the use of the digging-stick in 
Chile, to dig up roots, though this does not mean culti> 
vating them. 

The Madeleine period marked the highest develop¬ 
ment of the art of prehistoric man. The paintings are 
of astonishing merit ; without being great sticklers for 
detail, these old painters caught the very spirit of the 
animals they painted. The mammoth swings along alive 
from the tip of his trunk to the end of his tufted tail. 
The bison and boar charge ; the reindeer and red deer 
move in a slow, easy canter. The drawings are proof of 
the immensely developed power of detailed observation 
which came to the hunter as part of his craft, and which 
is different to the sympathy shown in later days, when 
animals were domesticated. Fig. 65 shows a Madeleine 
painting of a boar, and the frontispiece. Fig. i, a bison, 
from the Altamira Cave. 

The artists of those days used reds and browns, blacks 
and yellows, and were adepts at producing high lights, half¬ 
tones, and shadow. They appear to have started with a 
black outline, and then to have fitted in the body of the 
work, adding tone, or wiping away colour to get the effect 
of lights. Hie figures are often of life size, and their 
vigour makes us wish that we could draw animals in such 
a living way. 

M. Daleau has found in France, red oxide of iron, which 
formed the basis of one of the colours, the pestles with 
which it was ground, and the shoulder blades of animals 
that served as palettes. Brushes were used, and would 
not have been difficult to make. The paints were carried 
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Fig. 65.—Madeleine Cave Painting. 
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MADELEINE ENGRAVINGS 



Fig. 66. —Grazing Reindeer, engraved on a round bone. 

in little tubes made of reindeer horn ; truly there is nothing 
new under the sun, and we shall find some day, p>erhaps, 
a catalogue of a Madeleine artists' colourman. We 
have said that these old painters caught the very spirit 
of the animals they drew, and to do this they realized 
that it was necessary to compose, or design, their shapes 
and outlines. To-day we can snap>shot a horse while 
galloping, and the resulting photograph will not convey 
the sense of action that the Palaeolithic artist has obtained 
in Fig. 65. This is because the human eye cannot record 
movement with the rapidity of the lens of a camera. 
The artist realizes this, and presents instead a convention, 
or design, which we find more real than the reality of the 
photograph. 

The Madeleine engravings on ivory, sometimes on the 
handles of their shaft-straighteners, were just as wonderful 
as the paintings. There is a copy of one in the British 
Museum from La Madeleine, of a mammoth which is 
splendid in its vigour. Figs. 66 and 67 are fine examples 
of engraving on bone. Fig. 68, of an ivory dagger at the 
British Museum, shows that Madeleine man could carve 
in the round, as well as cut an incised line. Fig. 69 
shows a harpoon-thrower, the use of which was described 
on p. 92. Remember that all the engraving and carving 
was done with flint implements 
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MADELEINE DRAWINGS 



TiQ. 67.—D«r irrcKiirifte ft Strcfttii^ en^Tcd go a round bune. 


The drawing?! fliad engravings convince us tb^t ihe 
iTlists knew the animals, and that their work was ftcinaJ 
life-dni^wing | in this way we Can find thai a,mon^ the 
Maddeioc animaU were niAininolh^ reindeer, and the gicat 
Irish deer, ihe biMn and horse, the mnsk ox, gliittojj+ 
and Arctic hare- These show that the cliiaale was for 
some part of the Madeleine period colder than in Aurignic 
limes. 

The ill us I rations wc have given are sufficient to prove 
that the MsdeleinE people were a very highly gifted race* 
These people were becoming civilixedp and they were artist$» 
and so would have been pleasant and friendly. We cannot 
say how they said **How do you do?"^ to one another j 
perhaps like the New Zealanders they rubbed noses, 
Darwin when he went there wrote: ** they then squatted 
ihcmselves down and held op their faces ; my companion 
standing over them^ one after another, placed the bridge 
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EVOLUTION OF TOOLS 



Fig. 68. —Madeleine Carved Ivory"Dagger. 


of his nose at right angles to theirs, and commenced 
pressing. This lasted rather longer than a cordial shake 
of the hand with us ; and as we vary the force of the grasp 
of the hand in shaking, so they do in pressing. During 
the process they uttered comfortable little grunts.*’ 

To sum up, if it is correct, that certain bone rods which 
have been found at Aurignac stations in France, are 
the bows of bow-drills, as Fig. 49. then this must be 
noted as another very considerable step forward. It is 
obvious that the Aurignac men must have had some ready 
method for drilling their shaft-straight eners as Fig. 48. 
The bow-drill led to the modem lathe. We shall see that 
in later times the people knew how to turn quite well, 
and it is probable that they used a type of the primitive 
pole lathe. In this the rotary movement was conveyed, 
to the article to be turned, by a rope which was passed 
around it in the same way that the bowstring was applied 
to the drill to turn it. The potter's wheel, which again 
follows later bn. is descended from the bow-drill. 

At the end of the third chapter we suggested that man, 
at first only concerned with food, had begun to realize 
that there was a spiritual side to his nature. In Made¬ 
leine times we find the manifestations of this in an 
appreciation of beauty ; there were artists in those 
days. 

Now Art is a much maligned word ; it really means 
doing things, whereas science is knowing things. People 
nowadays think of an artist as a painter ; we should like 
to define that individual as any man, or woman, who 
puts more into a job of work than they expect to take 
out of it ; the business man is one who wants to take 
out a little more than he puts in. 
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We should like lu iioint oui Hwi 
an engiiivirr inay be u vtry good 
iriist. A fine moior-car is a work 
of Art ; tl has Beamy of form, and 
is dcsisncd wiih Truth, or it wootrl 
nnt ilo its job, so that it possesses 
lu'o of the qualities; there 

remaitw only Goodness. It therefore 
fgllovrt that no t«an can do fine uwk 
unless he has some apprecialfon of 
The underlying principles on which 
humanity has bihlt itseif up. At the 

verv' wnrat lie only b^; one-ihird 
bad. w credii mosi bi? given to ilte 
artists of all kinds. 

We tike to Tiunk lUat good ^ork 
has been one of the prime factots 

in the civiiiaaiion of mails s“ind we 
believe lliitt dull mechanical work 
dEilro>'* tbfi brain. It this is 
wimi of the poor factory hafid ot 
ID'daVt chained to the machine as 
sKwe ? It is not possible for Itirn to 
dream drearn^^ or see vtsiona; the 
ukmost iimil of hK or her. endea¬ 
vour is, perhaps, to w'lLicli au auto- 
tnaiie machine making ntits.* each an 
exact cDunierpart of its fellow. 

Wc wonder, when our turn comes 
to be dug up, and have oiir skulls 
measured, say in 5000 a.Dm if tbe 
architologistfl of that faj-uwav lo- 
morrow' will say, Here waa a people 
who threw away their heritage^ and 
arrested their development, hecause 
they lost the use of their hands. 

But so far B4i Out friends llie Made¬ 
leine men am coucenied, judged by 
their work Thev had made great ad¬ 
vances, and, nice thG Eskimo who "o 
closely resembled them, must have been a pleasant people- 
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Fin. (J9 * - iMiidvhiQH 
Csrrccl lrar}i' Hir- 
pdon^throurcr. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE END OF THE OLD STONE AGE 

T he Mas d'Azil people who followed after those of 
La Madeleine, were the last people of the Old 
Stone Age. After this we come to Neolithic times, 
or the New Stone Age. The Mas d’Azil men, like all these 
early peoples, were widely distributed, and traces of their 
handiwork have been found as far apart as the cave of 
Mas d'Azil, Aridge, near Lourdes, in the south of France, 
and Sevenoaks and Hastings in England, and Oban in 
Scotland. The Scottish discoveries of harpoons are very 
interesting. It shows that the ice was retreating, and 
man making his way into the tracts of the newly un¬ 
covered land. 

We know what the\'' were like because they had a 
curious habit of removing the heads from the bodies of 
their dead and bur^’ing the skulls like eggs in nests. At 
the Ofnet Cave, near Nordlingen, Bavaria, South Germany, 
twenty-seven were found together buried*in red ochre. 
This would suggest that the Mas d'Azil men used to paint 
their bodies in their lifetime, and so the colour was buried 
with them for use in the spirit world. One skull of a 
small child had many shells placed near it—perhaps as 
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OFNET MAN 

plav-lhingB. Round another wM a chaplet ol deer'fl teeth, 
Ld all ^r* placed in the same v«ty, looking 
The actual bodies were pmhably cOfumnied by ftre late 
on cremation was a usual method, the ashes being buried 

^re to a new fcct; most of the old hl<^ wf have l«en 
writing about were long-headed (doUchoocphaltc), we 
find side by side with this type, 

rounder headed people. The fact that ‘"divtduato of the 
two races were buried in the same grave pomtS 
having lived together happUy. ^ that if 
leiue people moved north after the matnnwith and the 

reindeer, otters remained behind. murder 

0 «r drawing (Fig. 70) has been mdo t*®*"^*^* 
headed Ofnet skuU. Fig. 71 *» longer bcadedty^. 

Wc do not find any beautiful pmn tings m ibis 
Man woa beginniiig to look on animato a 1 _ 

point of view, in Uie old days be had the 
jdek to note beauty of body and gra« of 
which he expressed in drawings ; in d 
have begun to look on himseU as a herdstnati. though m ^ 
only the dog was domesticated. The chmaie was ’ 

with westerly winda and warm rains; the waters were riSi^ 
Great firitaia was an island, and great forests . 

the land, except wham the L^sa ^ 

fineness prevented the trees from takuig root, Man. wM 
had been Ir« to roam over the tundra, was now 
in, flo the old care-ftee life passed away, and he g 

had to be useful, and we do not find any 
work in ivory. The awl takes the pla« of the ui^lu. 
Flint is revived (or making implemetita, but in a 
vmr Ihsm Ihos* of Solttir^ times, horn ^ ass ^ 

harpoons instead o^f reindeer, bo the Mas d'Azd men 

The mMt mtefBSiing things which th^ 
them are the pamted stones foaud at Mas d Aail. 
are flattisb in^pe, about a inches across, and painted 
with aigmi, as Fig, 7 *- Some of them are 
like early forms Of letteis^red and black ware us^. The 
uae 10 which these stone* were pnt is uokno^. but they 
may have been tallies or accounts- If io*day you * 
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a labouring niaa to cart bdcki or tiles, 
and keep oocmt, he will do so in tens. 

Tbe$c he chalks up oa the bam door, and 
obtains his hundreds by ten tens* So 
these atones may have been tokens or 
tuiliea used by Mag d'A^il man in keeping 
the accounts of bis trade by barter. We 
can be quite sure that some sort of trade 
had been in esdatence even lon^ before 
this time. We have seen on p, S 7 how 
cowrie shelle were found with the Cr5- 
Magnon type of skeleton at Laugerie- 
Baas*. Four were near the head, and 
I wo at each elbow, knee, and foot. They 
must have been sewn on the clothing. 

Tlicsfl would have come from the Medi¬ 
terranean, and would have been rarities _ 

in the centre of France. The 73. 

would have desired them on the principle pliln;dl Eiaiul 
that 5 ne leathers, or sheila, make Use 
birdSp or men. So perhaps, skins or harpoons were j^ven 
in exchange. Don^f be amused at these dimple lolk, 
because the exchange of commodities still remainj as the 
basis of onr trade» and we use money or bills of exchange 
as tallies or tokens. Life wag becoming ea^sier, and was 
perhaps not so much of a desperate gtrugglo for iurvival 
as ii had been. 


m 


Tlie Glacial Period had recaded into the past,! and the 
climate wag tempet^te. Whereas in Maddeiue times 
the countryside had the appearance of the Arctic tundra 
where the Eskimo now Uve. tn Meui d'A^l times it became 
well wooded. 

Before we leave the painted stones, we must draw 
attention to the fact that some of the markings ate 
much like Roman letterai From this some archaeologists 
have argued that the stones were the text-books from 
which Mas d'Axil boys learned their A B Thii is a tre¬ 
mendous dight of imagination, and a short cut indeed 
at the same time. We feel that the Roman letter had to 
wail for thousands of years yet before it arrived at the 
character we know now. Turn ibe subject over in yout 
mind, and think how prehistoric man conveyed infotma- 
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tion or askfid lor ft* Oar early friend, the Java sub'dan. 
had niditneiitBr>' powers speech ; he ptocwaaed as a 
tiabv does now. Our own very youngest brother Ic^s 
to Bay " bread," because hw amaU brain leadics hftn that 
lhl5 « what the grown-ups call the stuff which is so plea^ut 
to eat speecti comes first, then letters. Al! letters s«m 
to Iraee siarted as pictumi. bnow prehistoric man 

could draw splendidly; be met a man who rtid not 
understand his own language, he would naturally d™« 
the thing he desired to obtain. We retnem^r on« 
buying a goose in Wales, from an old 
onlv Welsh, which we did not undemtaiid. We 
to the goose, and by signs conveyed the idea 
,iished to buy it. Wt- then in the same way invited 
her to take as much motley from our liand as she desired, 
but we wished her to kill, draw, and deliver the bird m 
time Jbr dinner the deit day, at a lann sonic niiloa 
So to the great delight of The old lady we drew pictures 
of iha duom and jonracyings of the goose, and in due 
course we dined off it ; but this would be a v^' 
method for all the actions o£ uvcryday life. The dmwiJ^ 
then were standardised and simplified and in umo *^ 3 ^* 
Ifttieis, and our old ABC, lik« everything else, bas ^hmd 
it a history stretching out across the horirons ifl'o the 
very beginnings of time itself. Our re-adem wiU know 
Kipling’s delightful talo of How thi> Aiphabei was madi. 

“ lust So Stories." , , 

The probable Mas d’Aidl deposits at Oban were found in 
j, cave oiicning on to a sea-be.TCh. Prof. Sollas mentio^ 
ihe fact that in a beach at Glasgow, wliicb comsponds 
ill age with the one at Oban, no less than eighteen dug^ut 
canoes have been discovered. These m,-ty have belonged to 
Mas d’Azil man. On the rocky floor of the cave =^1 
were Hucoessive deposits: first a pebbly gravel washi^ m 
by high tides, then a bed of shells, then gravel, 
top of this another shell-bed with a final topping of blach 
earth, formed in later ages. The level of the knd has gene 
up. perhaps as it lost its iremendous load of icc, or tuat 
of the sea gone down, because the cave is now some 30 feet 
above the sea-level. 

In the Bhell-beds arc shells of oysters, hrupeis, wlieiia, 
the claws of lobsters, the bones of large sea fish, red deer, 
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gnsE, pig, and many oclujr animals. Asbes rcTnaLn where 
ihe cooking heartli5 were. From all roTnains we 

can be quite sure (lial Mu^ d'Aiil mao was boih fisherman 
and hunter, and the bone^i ol the large sea fish mean that 
he took his haj^poon to aea, in some toim of cancie, or boat, 
cov'ered ivith shins. 

Man about this iiioe seems lo have been drawn more 
aud more to ihc water. In Denmark Maa d'Aiil remains 
have been found T,vbich point to dwellings bin It on 
enoriDoiis rafts anchored in lakes. All sorts of imple^ 
fnftnts fell through the toga of which the rails were com¬ 
posed, and have since been discovered iii the peat which 
has formed in the old Jake beds. Flint implemcnL^ wcic 
used, and harpoons* spear-heads, and fish-hooks. Tlie 
bones of dogs have been found, and it ihonght this 
proves that they were domesticated by ihe Mas d 'Aal men. 

We do not know why man should have chosen such strange 
homes for himself and his family ; probably fear drove 
him there, but he had now no iocs to iear like the sabre- 
toothed UiiCJtr That fierce animal had long smee gone ; 
perhaps it was the most terrible foe of alh his fellow-man, 
of equal cunning with hiniself, and far more subtle than 
The clumsy mammoth, that compelled him to take refuge 
on the water. We ahall see how in NeoUihic times he 
built the Lake Dwellings nn pilea* and lived over the water, 
as lie does to^iay in New GnirLea. If at about this time 
the dog became the friend ot man, tben again thui marks 
another very notable step, and It would be OKlrcmfily in- 
feres tiriig to knoiv hoiv the Jong friendsUlp began- Kipling 
in the " Just So Stories " gives us an idea. It is a proof of 
great hueUigence on the pari ot prehistoric man, because 
the dog would have been as nfseful an ally as fire, and 
fiintp as well as being an excellent companion. It is almo&t 
impofisibla for us to unaglnc a world to-day wHih only wild 
dogs and wolves in it. 

We have seen that The most urgent need of prehistoric 
(iia-n was food ; that as he had not domesticated any of 
the animals, excepl the dog, and did noE grow any com, 
he had to hunt to live, and was a wanderer because he 
folio wed the game. Wlicn the dog came as a friend, he 
brought an even keener sense of smell than that of pre¬ 
historic man^andsotould follow the trail ■ at the same lime 
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he would have simplified the task of stalking the animals. 

It was necessary to get wdthin the limited range of a spear 
thrown by hand, before prehistoric man could kill his 
supper, and the dog would have helped by driving the game 
towards the hunter. 

With a more acute sense of hearing, the dog would have 
given prehistoric man the feeling of security which he so 
badly needed. The man would have been afraid of so 
many things ; the nasty little noises of the night would 
have alarmed him so much more than the howling of 
wolves, which he knew ; there was the constant dread of 
magic and evil spirits. Prehistoric man then, crouching at 
the side of his camp-fire, looked out into encircling gloom, 
and saw the firelight reflected in the eyes of wild animals 
with more assurance when he had the dog beside him for 
a friend ; if the supp)er had to be shared, the dangers 
seemed to be halved. 

We will now sum up the things we have written about. 
First comes the antiquity of man, because the recent 
discoveries of Mr. Reid Moir suggest that he must be 
placed back even beyond the scale of time suggested in 
our chart. This is probably the case. Pithecanthropus, 
even if he founded a line, must have descended from one. 
and thousands of other sub-men had contributed to the 
progress he had made. We cannot take much interest in 
their handiwork, however, because it was not much more 
than happy accident. If, however, we take the much later 
Chelles man, we find that he had already arrived at a great 
art in fashioning flint. Their hand-axes are splendid, and 
are found buried deep in gravel. This gives a better idea 
of antiquity than any chart. An architect, when he is 
designing foundations, \vill not put a load of more than 
half a ton per foot super on what is called ^ made ground ; 
that is, anything which has been dug over or deposited by 
man. but when he is building on gravel, he regards this 
as part of the original mother earth, and increases his load 
to from 4 to 7 tons per foot. Yet man has been there, 
because Chelles hand-axes may be discovered deep down 
in the gravel which one day formed the bank of some pre¬ 
historic river. 

We must bear in mind that the ancient hunters were 
helped in their wanderings by a differently shaped 
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Kurope from what we know to-day. The isthmuses at 
Sicily, Gibraltar, and Dover, not only led to wide wander¬ 
ings on the part of Palaeolithic man, but opened the way 
for interesting migration of animals. The Southern types 
could come North, and the Northern go South if need be. 

Great climatic changes, like the Ice Ages, played their 
part in man's development, by adding the stem necessity 
of altering his mode of life, if he wished to survive. We 
look back on a Europe of those days, as on a broad but 
dimly lighted stage. Across it pass the huge E. antiquus^ 
the hippo, and sabre-toothed tiger, later come the mam¬ 
moth and reindeer, with hyaenas, lions, and bears; and 
man moves among them and seems to have changed least 
of any. 

Most books on prehistory are arranged on either a time 
basis, showing how man lived down their long ages, or on a 
place basis, working out where man lived: most with more 
or less success try and combine the two. But there is a third 
way, taking prehistoric man as a social being, and arranging 
all that can be found out about his way of living, not when 
or where, but how he grapples with his problems. The 
prime material human needs of prehistoric man are just like 
our own: food, clothing and shelter, and it is very interest¬ 
ing to see what sort of a job he made of feeding himself, and 
how far he managed with his dwellings. In the Old Stone 
Age he has left us little but his implements to show how he 
hunted and how he prepared his food, and the skins wdth 
which he doubtless clothed himself. Nothing of his clothing 
has survived, and his dweUings were in caves. Not until he 
became a farmer and settled in communities did he become 
a trading animal ; but as we have seen, the strange thing is 
that quite early he iound that he was an artist and a crafts¬ 
man, and he has left us many fine remains of this creative 
urge. This is the method followed by Mr. V. Gordon Childe 
in his interesting books on early civilisations and com¬ 
munities, and also by Dr. Grahame Clark in his Prehistoric 
England. It is a fascinating way of approach, and those of 
you who are interested can collect the facts which you get 
together under these heads. 

An allied and possibly parallel way of enquiry has been 
followed by Mr. Crawford in his book Man and His Past, for 
he has taken an idea from Samuel Butler's Life and Habit, 
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and applied it to prehistoric man ; it amounts to this, that 
man by the use of tools has added limbs to himself. He rides 
a bicycle to-day and,'by the use of gears, progresses as 
rapidly as if he had as many legs as a centip>ede. A flint 
implement was as useful to prehistoric man as another hand. 

No animal uses tools ; they will use beak, claw, and tail 
as tools, which is a different matter. Man then, in times 
of great changes, was not called upon to alter his own body 
to suit the altered circumstances. The animal does this, 
or rather in many generations, and at the cost of countless 
lives, it is done, or, as in the case of the great reptiles, the 
type becomes extinct. The weather becoming colder, the 
animal will gradually develop and grow a thicker coat, but 
man, with his tool, makes himself one quickly, and so 
leaves time to do all sorts of other things as well. 

In using his tools, man was worried and made to think ; 
his brain, and soul, chained up in the clumsy body, were 
stimulated by this endeavour to do work. It is this tool¬ 
using habit of man, and all that it means, which makes 
the early flint implements so interesting ; the hand-axes 
and scrapers, the borers and burins, have been prime factors 
in civilization, and their utility has many times meant the 
difference between life and death to whole races. 

Then we have the tremendous revelation of Madeleine 
art, blazing up in the Stone Age, and then the flame 
being extinguished ; how did this come about ? In any 
summary of the Old Stone Age. there is always this 
problem to be thought of. 

It was the tools of prehistoric man which made possible 
the beginnings of so many other things. The harpoon 
must have been used from some sort of boat or canoe. 
The huts have developed into our houses ; the perforated 
wolf's fangs, or cowTic shells, strung together as a necklet, 
and the hollow base of a mammoth's tusk sawn off as a 
bracelet led the way for all the other people who wanted 
to make themselves beautiful. Bone needles made fine 
sewing and embroidery p>ossible ; all this is part and parcel 
of archaeology, and there still remains plenty to do. 

Archaeology is like the design of a Roman pavement, built 
up of many small fragments, or tesserae. The main design is 
beginning to be known, but many of the details are missing. 
It is for this reason that research work goes on ; that 
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umpe MS dog Over# ajid Mdent cities oiicovemf. 
mcmths* work may n^utt in just one awiall piece oi new 
knowledge. The archaologist la delighted^ aud Lells ail 
bis friends, and the little new tessera 
in the larger pattern j but first it is ^ 

3M that it really fits* because these people arc leameo, j 
jealous that before any addition is made it shall 
knowledge. 

If this book baa given any 
even the outline of the pattern 
be very happy, because 
on their own account. We 
Neolithic man carried on his 
eobjeci of our next book, 
possible* we should like in 
little time. 


la the 
le inentiiiest way 
our readers for a 
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APPENDIX 


The first gtvat discoviqry of the art of the Old Stone Age wm 
st Altuniia in Spainn aa dcKxilWS oil page 7 IS, npli^n^d 
biaoD. painted in polycttoFEw—vivid '. 

were t& hMidiwOFjf of the Men of La Mi^eleinr. whom wft ci41 the 
MagdaJpJun!«- There is a pirlure of a MaEdalenian drawing one 

^In vifhta tho Battle of Entam wm at iti 

A Kcond great dijcovery waa made. Tha time cave in 
the paindfljsa were found wa* Hituat^ in Central hr^ce. m a vaJ c> 
rirli m Old Stone Agoxfiinauw known OJt the Virftre- On thu 
the wondi^rfnl frieics of raiiilcd and enm^ animaU wot b^- 
wofk not of the MngdaltmiaLiai, tout of thwr Lipper Pi&lieoh^e fore- 
Mnm who wtro^Eed the Aurignaciaiks. the Men of Aonsnao. 

wa 5 diKovered by neddent, toy a young 
Laacaux too waA literally stambled upon toy young people. F 

Freflch lad* 'rftre out nibljitmft wlto tieir •“ ‘thU’fe™ of Si 

lane, when to their dismay ha middtmly wnnvfiluHl trem the face of the 
earth. At last they heard him barking farfousay, lua yelp* 
oddly nnifRed. They found that he had tumbted 
the ^rth at the bottom nf a huge emter. torn up by the «»t* ot a 
hf'tKe which had beea atnek by lightning »Jf* 3™''^ *'**?I *wp 
havs eel to work to die him out, and after a while they dn^ a epace 
Ss to ™aSfe one of them to slip through the c«ek to t«^ 

I^OE The lad atruck a match to see esacUy W he s-t-s™ 

_and w the light dared up he saw flickering and dannng above a^ 

aroimd him a myriad of briianUy pain ltd anim^ ! We can iiB»Bjn_ 
the cadttnient of the four boys, and al» the ^mtoment 
nrduedlofnsta whom the boy's' schoolnuHttr soon brought to iMpect 
the caveT The little Preach dog bod fallen into an ancient UBCtu^ 
that had been hidden from the eye of man for over a hundred and 

fifty ceiitutiei. . , :» i* 

To live !wme idea of the variety Of the Le^inc pa^tinis. rt “ 
«uflicimt merely to montian the na*^ by wl^ aoina 
depicted there have b«n described: the Speckled Aimoch* ^ 
Apocalyptic Beut, the CriEmson BuUs. the ChinfeK Horary Thw c 
araanimals crowded on to the wall* and cediugi of uU eia 
of the enorraons underground cavern, eoibc of them pmnted ^ mnch 
09 thirty thousMid years ago. Even the most fwent on^ it » 
eadinatcd, can hardly ha\'e been painted!««than sevcnima tooumna 
years OKO. AU the paintins* a« painted on a thin tran^aiwit c«^ 
of^ca a glassy deposit taking eountlcss centnrlea to foim, which 
adds an additional lustre and spoflde to the pictures above it. 
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WiicR wc uy tJut Laicaux U aj3 mcaa that 

it IS one {>f & serifs of painty ci^ves irbich were certainly 

plirei of worship in Upper Fal^iithic tames, Son^ a| them, to iudfc 
^rotn their inaccessible position^ wm Hbo places o( pilirriinafrA. Here^ 
dup ill the bd\i'e]s of the earth. Ihn hiah prie^ of the buon-euJt or 
the bcar-cult ottered up pnyers for j|[oad hunting on Whulf ol cominu- 
niti^ whose very eadsteiiee depended on slaU in the chase. For this 
reuon aimoat ail the AHimnlic at T^ascaua are flrtiTrtnii which tun be 
eaten: horses, decTp bison, aurochi. The bodiei of theae animals are 
scored with great Cute scnitched un their Itenks with a Hint kmfOn 
Innumerable speaia and Javelins pierce their backs and sides. J ml 
as witches in the Middle Agi^ r^uck pins in vfox models of people they 
wpjitcd to kin, thmby mfUcting fatal injufies^ so the hi^tftm«ii of 
Lascanx struck their stone shafts agqiwt the punted animal on the 
walla. To pnmJtiveSj the picture of the thing h the thmg itself. 
By wounding the paintlDg or portrait^ the AuhgnaciaiLS believed they 
wouaded the Artirr^l it represented. 

But the huntsmen who wrought these bright and galloping beasts 
were not nmply bringing into bdnK mcro msfxcil tetiaheg : they were 
aliMi cneabLDg works of great artistiei genins. No one who visits: the 
subteimnean eatbedrnEi of the Old Stone Age can fail to be impressed 
with the beauty And power ol these mosl ancient works oI art which 
wc possess. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Bv ErmiND VAtt 


S INCE Mr. and Mrs. Quenn^U prepared this bcKfk. and revised 
the second edition of it, an unprecedented amount of 
research by ex-cavation into the intriguing mysteries of 
Prehistory has been done. H.M. Ministry gf W^orks, learned 
aucietics, and keen individuali have gone to work in all parts 
of the country, deUdng and comparing notes to an extent 
never dreamed of by the earlier schwis of arubeology. In 
additiiinn older methods ot divination for buried treasure were 
reinforced by the aeroplane. It was found that man, giv^n a 
real bird>-eye view of things, cuuld discern what cinild not be 
seen gn tbv ground itaelf ; and the two most interesting 
sunrises were eprung on us, not by the antiquaries but by a 
V.C. ur-piJut of the then young H.A-F, 

The finds and Tesiilts of the greatrquest have, in the main, 
gone to confi™ most of our earlier theories and to add a great 
deaf of knowledge where gaps previouely existed. And that is 
surely satisfactory when one recalh how often in the past fresh 
exploration has done nearly as much to ovx'rthrow beliefa 
which had been held as to reveal new truths. 
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Sg far as doubts are raised hy the new research I think that 
the only ccimment which can he marie nn Mr. Qurnneirs 
account is a warning against too strict an adherence to formu-^ 
lated rules of long heads and round head^, though the old tag 
about long heads in Inng barrows and round heads in round 
barrows is still true in the main. There have been too many 
contradictionsa in craniulogy to allow us to dogmatise yet 
about racial extriiction. Also the older belie! that the Gotoels 
("y" C4rlts) ancestors of the Irish, Highland, and Manx 
siocksj were Kolety responsible for the earlier Iron Age immi^ 
grattons, while tlie Brytbons P CeJtsl forebears of the 
Welsh and Bretons brought in the later Iron Age, is no longer 
held hrmly; The only thing tliat seems certain is that all the 
priocipal tdanSi involved in the Iron Age inv^iDna were Celtic 
and th^t Celts were in tJie ascendancy in Britain when the 
Romans arrived i and hints as to how the two branches were 
distributed can stiU be gleaned from the names of livers (bo 
fluid, yet so conservative, resisting four Imguistic mvaatoDs), 
Avons, l>erwefits. Doves, C-alders, and I>efrs Indicate Brythonio 
{Welsh) settlement. They are to be found in many parts of 
England and Scotland as' well as Wales. Exe, Axe, Usk, and 
Eflk, Ls the sign of the Goidel. Outside Ireland this intruder 
Seems to have conhned himself tn the Dartmoor watershed 
and the western seaboard. 

Among the greater enterprises of recent years was the exca¬ 
vation and paitiaJ ranovatiofl of the huge circle at Avebury, 
the remains of whose vast Tampart and cyclupean colonnade 
enclosed the greater part of a village. Here, and in the etgually 
impetiing Kennet alignment, adjacent, Atones which had been 
thrown down were ru'-erected and a section of the great ditch 
cleared out. Not a great deal of new knowledge accrued from 
this extensive v^mk. The myster>' of the cult of the stone 
circle remained as obscure as ever. But hnds demon-Atrated 
that Avebury and therefore, assuredly, Stonehenge must be 
brought forward from the Neolithic F^riod into tiie dawn of 
Bronze, 

It was about this time that Wing-CoEiimander InsuU made 
the first of hiE two really exciting discoveries, flying over a 
tomfield at Durrington, two miles from Stonehenge, at a 
height of two thousand feet. Below him he saw the ghost-hke 
image of sx concentric circles of dotted rings. Hte dots, on 
investigation pruved to be empty -tocketA of the colonnades of a 
pehistoric temple. Pilled up with the dust of ages, they were 
mvi^ibLc from ground level, but being of a diEerunt density 
from the undisturbed native loam, they caused just that slight 
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difl^rence in the j^iowth t)f thu tu malce diactMTiiblc 
from a h«ig!it Ft ivas dt^moisstriLted. however, th^t these 
socket:* hiid not held stones pillars hut wooden ones. It ir 
thought that here i^as the prototype and lorerunncr ol StonC' 
henge and the location has been given a name new to geo^ 
graphy—-Woodhenge (Fig. 44). Concrete atumps now mark 
the pDst-holcs. 

ThoAfi who hart paralleled Stonehenge with the sun-dance 
lodges of the Redskins had said that it must have had wooden 
predeoes^soTs though it was nuver expected that any trace 
could remain. Wing-Cnmmander In^nll looked again and 
found another Woodhenge^ this time not on Salishiny Plain 
hut in that of Norfolk^ at ArniiUKhall^ near Norwicfi. It was 
really more like Stonehenge than the other, for the colotmarte 
(though a single one only) was haneshoc ehaped like that of 
the great trijithons. 

One other monument should be mentioned as falling within 
the eatly Bronze Agep though it Ima all the maaAivenesJi of the 
Keolithic builder. This is the tumulus at Bryn Celli Dhu in 
Anglesey. It is a large round harrow with a passage leading 
into the heart of it, where is fuund a single chamber, in which 
stands a smonth^tooled pillar of stone nearly tlie height ai a 
man (Figs. iS, ^9, pp. 31, ja). Eascavatiofi here revealed a 
number of new (eaturcs in prehistoric ritual of the greatest 
interest, but of too complex a nature to mimtion in this brief 
tummary. The Lay-out and constnsetion of thjs tumulus would 
seem to indicate the fusion of many cults, both of the tomb 
and of the temple^ciicler But still wu are kepi guessing, 
uninitiated e\^n into the first degree gf the mystery. One of 
the riddles posed hem^ though, 1 cannot reirist illustrating, 
aa it la one of the earliest attetupbi at picture-writing in onr 
country—a voice crying tfl a wilderness of stone. The hiero¬ 
glyph in FJg. ?9a (p. 31] was made on three sides of a rect^ 
angular bli>ck of Stone buried flat, like a lid on a box^ near the 
midst of the mourd, but outside the chamber. Below it wm 
iiid a Lump of red jasper. 

While these new finds add to our wonder rather than to a 
clarification of the past, it is otherwise with the work that has 
been don* on the hiU-forts since Mr. Quennell described them 
on pp. 6 and rS. It seems certain that /orU (as they are now 
more generally sty led ^ rather than campji) were built by the 
Neolithic people but not by those of the succeeding Brona;* 
Age. There is, so far, no evidence to show that any fort- 
makiAg took place during a Lapse perh^^ps 1500 years, the 
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great monuments of the Bronze Agers being those of religion 
Md not war, a striking fact indeed I When the first Iron Age 
immgrants appeared, about 500 b.c. the fort-building re¬ 
started, sometimes on the ancient Stone Age sites which were 
improved, sometimes on new ground. Successive waves 
intrc^uced new and more up-to-date defensive measures until 
tlw Romans with a more efficient simplification of the whole 
art of war cut short the evolution of the earthwork fort, which 
MV cumbersomeness and complexity. 

At Windmill Hill, in Wiltshire, the simple fort of the Stone 
Ager IS seen with all the finds housed conveniently close by in 
the museuin at Avebury. The outstanding feature (not yet 
explain^), is that the ditch is not carried in its entirety (like 
a moat) right round the fort, but interrupted at frequent 
regular intervals by causeways. It looks almost as if the 
place were indeed a genuine camp for man and beast, the ditch 
being merely a quarry to afford material for raising the rampart, 
which was to keep animals from getting out and not men from 
getting in. In 1934 and 1935 Maiden Castle in Dorset (p. 28) 
was excavated and the whole story of successive occupations 
of the hilltop was laid bare, from the time when Neolithic man 
cut his causeway-ditch to compass only half the present site to 
the l^t days of pre-Roman Britain, when some great chief of 
a Belg^c dan made the final contribution to its complex 
defences. Though the excavations were of small extent, con- 
sidenng the area of the site, not only was the military history 
of Mmden Castle revealed in epitome, but that of domestic 
conditions ^ well, for it was seen how for centuries a large 
^pulation had lived there in a permanent town, and had been 
dnven through shortage of space to make dwellings on sites 
wmch even then must have been considered both undesirable 
^d msanitapr Dr. Mortimer Wheeler's book on this excava- 
tion IS one of tte most entrancing of its kind ever brought out. 

At Ladle Hill, in Hampshire, there is to be seen a fort in 
TOurse o construction, abandoned at an elementary stage of 
■ Mr® reason lost to history, and above Llanidloes 

m Mid^ales IS one whose completion was interrupted in the 
4^°^^ interesting stiU, though, is that some forts 
w;hich threatened Roman supremacy were slighted, to borrow 
SB expression usually applied only to mediaeval castles, 
gn ying hat a fortress has been rendered indefensible by 
breached and cast down into the ditch. 

“ forthcoming at Eddisbury in 
Cheshire and Almondbury in the Pennines 

In the chronological chart on p. xi the more recent academic 
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divjs^s of the Ages of Bronte and Iron have been substituted 
fOTtlwse given in the First and Second Editicna. They should 
o thought of 45 mure IhAn temponiry parctllinfs 

0/ tune and cuituie which wiU be subject to in^a motS* 
hcation yet as the knowledge of our Ancient Biitisb ancestry 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE 
NEW STONE, BRONZE 
» EARLY IRON AGES 


CHAPTER I 

THE NEW STONE AGE 

Before the New Stone Age 

B efore we begin with the doings of the men of the 
Neolithic or New Stone Age, it may be as well to 
give our readers a reminder of the periods which are 
associated with the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age with which 
we dealt in Part I. 

We started with the period of the River Drift, so called 
because of the flint implements found in the gravels deposited 
by rivers. Man lived on the banks of the Thames up to 
Oxford ; along the Lea to the Dunstable area; around the 
Solent and Avon in Hampshire, and the Wey at Famham, 
and on an area in E. Anglia, bounded by Thetford, Hoxne, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Mildenhall, and Lakenheath. 

Then we came to a period when men lived in caves, like 
Kent’s Cavern and Brixham Cave, N. and S. of Tor Bay,. 
Wookey Hole in Somerset, Cresswell Caves in Derbyshire, 
and others in Wales. 

Finally we saw how, at the end of the Old Stone Age, m a n 
seemed to have been drawn, or driven, to the water. The 
people, called Azilia n , after Mas d'Azil (France), lived on 
great rafts anchored in the middle of l^es, as at Magle- 
mose, Denmark. At Oban in Scotland, Azilian deposits were 
found in a cave opening on to a seabeach. This Azilian 
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KITCHEN MIDDENS 


ckvihiKtim IS tb* of which w* have any evidence in 

Scotland during ihc Old Stone Age, and we must not forget 
that I be Northern part of Great Brilaiji waa covered wixh ice 
during the GJaciaJ periodSp and probably wsu^ tewj bleak and 
desolate in the Interglacial peiioda to attract seltletip unlil 
Ihe ice had finally reirealcd in early NeoJiibic Umca. France 
waa always ahead of us in dviiidilation, because the greater pan 
of it was never glaciated. 

At Oban were fonnd the bones oi large sea fish, red deer* 
goal, pig, and many other Anituala, and the life led I here must 
have [csembled that which wc trace in the Kiichea Middens an 
the Danifih coast. These midderiK areof the greatest interest, 
because they belong mostly to the earliest NeoLithic periodi 
and it la here iJial we ahall stan this, Pkrt IL of our series. 

The Shell-Mou*su oh KiTCta£>- People 

A midden is a rubbish hcapp and in Denmark these monnda 
aresometiTnee too yards lung, by 50 wide, by i high, and were 
formed of the refuse of the meals and life of prehistoric man. 
They are labelled there with the splendid name of 
mdddtngit, and are largely formed of oyster shells, with the 
bones of stag, roe-deorp and wild bear. The long bones have 
been cracked to extract the marrow. The people do not 
appear to have grown any crops, or domesticated any animalK, 
except the dogp so they had not made any great advances 
on the civilisation of the Old Stone Age. It was the pleasant 
loafing life of the beach-comber. The sea when it is angry 
caEtK up all kinds of edible flotsam, and tn kindlier tnood^ 
at low tide, early XeDlJtMc raan could hunt over the rnckap 
as we do tu-day during our summer holidays, and find lobster 
Md crab, oyster and miissd, prawns and shrimps, and the 
humble winkle. 

We find the remains of aimiJar people, and their shell heaps, 
in diderent parts of the British Isla, and at the British 
Mtwum. m ihe Prehistoric Room, hjc flints from the Castle 
HiU at Hastings. These people possessed dug-out esnoes* 
or skm^joverod boats, with which to go hahing, and used 
harpoons like the Old Stone Age men. It may be 
that, as their flint implements were rough and not 
very effective, they were forced to the seaside by the 
encroaching foxesis. As the weather improved, alter the 


MIGRATIONS 


Nnv Stowe 


lea Ages* the uees grew, and man could 
not yel nmke iiuf&deiit clearings in 
which to Sturt Bgiicullure, 

Tho evidence tha t we can g niTi polnta 
to this dim beginning oi the N^oolithic 
period^ MTne 7000 to to^ooo years ago, 
aa a tiitia whan iha world wm gathering 
its forces. The Old Stone Age cid- 
minated in tlte wonderitil fiint work ol 
Solutrcp juicl the I-a Madeleine puiat- 
uig3 : after that came decline. Hie old 
huntens fallowed in the track of the 
Mammoth and theKeirideer, and reached 
northern latitudes, where ihedrauccessor^ 
of tO'day, the EskimOip live- lliey Jefl +^nn^ita.h Midden 
behind them the less virUe types* and 
Ihe early midden people lived, one thiiiks* in miher a kitchen 
atmoaphere without the wit to mend thejr ways. 

Then wise men came out of Lhe EasL and later we shall 
fry to show how we ia England were a^ccted by these 
migrations. There were kings in Egypt as earlv as 4500 b.g.* 
and the McdLLcrranean, which had seen the’ Cro-Magnon* 
and Gri m aldi men, in the Old Stone Age, was to see these 
others who, coming from the East, or South-East, in the New 
Slone Age. were to press along to the cry of Westward llo.'" 
and build up new dvilisaHons. ^ 

Whether tha middeti people died out, m-were sdnmiaied by 
these; new'-comera w* cannot be sure. They hud domesticated 
tha dog. and It may have occurred to theju lo do ihe same with 
other animals, and so save themselves the trouble of hunting* 
This we find is the nest step ; man became a herdsman* 
and hud flocks to tend. This added to hie responsibilities " 
while as hunter, or beach-comber, hia cares were few. he must 
have found that with possessions hia troubles began. It was 
neceeaary to find pasture for the little flock, and in the winter, 
no matter how hard the dmea were, he must keep alive some 
lew to carry oa the strain ; tha animals needed guarding at 
night; better pots and pans were necessary lor storing milk 
and in a hundred myn he was moved to bestir and adapi 
himaeli to the new conditions wludi arose out of becaminfr a 
man of properly. 

We wiU now turn to ihe geographical couditious which 
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ccnfronUxi N^eolithit: man in KagLan^, and th« baring 
these had on his mode of livings and the necessity that he 
was under o{ finding pasture for bh Hocks, 

Id the Old Stone Age, znea walked acxosa dry land where 
the SlmiU of Dover arc now i see ^ 14, Pt« I.); but as the 
waters rose aiter the last Ice Age^ the Isthmus across got smaDer 
and smaller, until England was completely severtrd. It ia 
probable that this did not occur unsil some time after the 
beglUTiing of the Kew Stone Age^ and even then the Chao Del 
would not have been iaj wide as it ie now for a long tlmCh 
This was, and slLli Is* the great Gate inw England ; here 
have passed men ot Ihe Old and New Slone Ages, C^oidds, 
Brytbons* B«Jg;e and Roiiian$^ Saxons, Danes, and Nonnans. 
There have been* and are to-day, other routee^ but none that 
can compare wiih the sou diem end of Wat ling Street, 

We have drawn our map (Fign 3) because we want aiij 
readeis to bear in mind the phj^cai charac Leristics of England ^ 
its shape ; its mountains and rivers i where are the watersheds 
and the marshy grounds As we arc gulag to add to this mapdi 
in each part of the series, we have drawn an England as we 
know it now, but readers will remember that oanstaut 
alteration has brought it to us present shape. Thanat has 
boen an island, and the Lympae Flats under water. The 
Wash and Feus were unreclaimed, and the East Coast by 
Dunwich has been steadily ^ten away; there have been altera¬ 
tions along the South Coaat and by the Isle of Wight, 

lu the early Neolithic days, men could stand in Gaul and 
look across to Kent^ and say, " Tliere is another innij ihcro 
bke our own ; there also can ive walk dry foot on the hills, 
and find pasture lor our beasts., ^fhe grass is growing brown 
here* let us go aud sec what thecotiniry is like." 

On our imp (Fig. 3) we have shown the chalk* and It 
will be noticed how closely NcoliLliic man kept to it. We 
might call them the Men of the Rolling Downs. 

A drought In these early days would have led to great 
migrations, and the pressure from behind have lorcad the 
meu on the coast to make ihe great adventure* The Old 
TeslaiBGtl coutams the fjuest pictures of nomadic herdsmfin* 
In Ccucsis xiii. we read how Abram and Lot retumsd out of 
and there was strife between their herdsman, because 
the land was not able to bear tbefii, and Abiam aaid to Lotp 
Is not the whole land beinre thee ?■ Separate thyseH^ I 
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THE NAKED CHALK 

pray thee, from me : if thou wilt take the left hand, then I j 

\vm go to the right/' ’ 

When the first Neolithic men arrived here, they would j 

have found excellent pasture then, as now, on the Downs,, 
and flint for their tools. They would move along the line 
of the old road later called the Pilgrims' Way, on the ; 

escarpment of the North Downs, secure from wolf or man. 

We find to^ay traces of Neolithic man on this road ; there 
is Kitscoty to the N,W. of Maidstone ; the Coldnim monu¬ 
ment to the W. on the other side of the Medway ; the pit- i 
dwellings in Rose Wood near Ightham,—all dating from the 
New Stone Age. Neolithic man introduced sheep, goats, • 

pigs, and cattle {Bos longifrons}, like the small black Welsh 
cattle. These necessitate enclosure; so we find along the 
trackways on the Downs a regular system of earthworks 
where men, and cattle, could be secure against attack. 

It is a curious fact that nearly all the Neolithic camps are 
above the 500 feet contour line ; w^e have shaded the parts 
below this on our map. There was, of course, a reason for 
this ; not only was pasture better on the Downs, but there | 
were fewer trees. The country was far more wooded than it ^ 

is now, and man had not as yet the implements with which '' 
to make extensive clearings in the forests. It is a mistake, 
however, to think of these as dense tropical jungles, because j 

the climate then was temperate, as it is now-. The un- i 

drained country would have been a more formidable obstacle 
than the forests, and places like the Sussex Weald all sticky 
clay. The forests were full of wild animals ; there was I 

the Irish elk and the wild ox (aurochs), bears and beavers, , 

wild cats and red deer, wild boars and the wolf, and Neolithic 
man hunted these with dogs. 

Later and more adventurous immigrants seem to have 
coasted round until they came to the chalk at Eastbourne, 

They would have set out in their dug-out canoes, as Fig, 6, 
and some of these have been found as long as 50 feet. On the _ • 

South Downs again are earthworks and tumuli, linked up ^ 

by trackways leading to Stonehenge, Others came in at the 
Wash, which in these days extended to where the chalk is shown 
on our map, and here Icknield Way goes S. to the Goring Gap 
on the Thames, and then by way of the Berkshire Downs again 
to Stonehenge. Later on Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, and ; 

its connection with the trackways, points to traffic and trade by L 




TRACKWAYS 
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Fig. 6 .— Dug-out Canoe. 

sea. The range of Neolithic man seems to have been the Downs, 
the Blackdown Hills to Devon and Cornwall, the Mendips, the 
Cotswolds to the Northampton Heights, the South Pennines 
and Lincolnshire Hills, the Yorkshire Wolds and Moors, and 
the Glamorgan Hills, and N. and W. of Scotland, and all 
these parts are connected by trackways which converge on 
Salisbury Plain and Stonehenge, which appears to have been 
the richest part of England in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, 
and the seat of such spiritual and civil government as there was. 

It should be noted that the trackways follow the water¬ 
sheds, and so avoid the crossing of rivers—a serious obstacle 
to flocks and herds. In later days the great river valle)^ 
formed avenues of approach for immigrants into the country, 
and the fact that so many of these are on the East Coast, 
has rendered us peculiarly liable to invasion on that side. 
The tide runs up the Humber and Ouse nearly to York; up 
the Trent just beyond Gainsborough, and the Thames to 
Teddington. 

We must think, then, of a gradual i>enetration of the country, 
in Neolithic times, along the various routes we have indicated, 
which in the end became established traffic hnes because of 
their convenience. The first rough stockades and earth¬ 
works on the trackways developed as time went on into the 
hill forts we find to-day. In the later days there must have 
been a more ordered S5rstem of government than any tribal 
law which had gone before. This is forced on us by the size 
of the works which these people carried out, and which could 
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only have been possible to a people content to accept some 
form of control. 

We must bear in mind that when we talk of the Neolithic 
period, we mean a state of existence which is supposed to 
have lasted in this country not less than 3000 years 
and probably longer, that is, from about 5000 or even 
8000 B.c. to 2000 B.C., and it may have started considerably 
earher. To realize what a very long time this was, we muM 
renmmber that only 1945 years have elapsed since the birth 
of Christ to our own da3rs. Neolithic man had plenty of 
time for the gradual beginnings which led up to the civiliza¬ 
tion of the hill forts of the trackways. Boys and girls should 
endeavour to see these. In our part of the world there is 
Iclmield Way, with a contour camp on Beacon Hill, the 
Mmden s Bower, and Tottemhoe. From Oxford you can take 
a Tjus to Wantage, the birthplace of Alfred, and from there 
oimb on to the Ridgeway which runs along the Berkshire 
Downs. Cissbury is close to Worthing, and Maiden Castle 
not far ^m Weymouth, and every one should see Stone- 
nenge. There is no more inspiring thing to do than walk 
along these trackways, which were old roads before the dawn 
of Hnstory as it is generaUy understood. If the day is hot, 
rest for a httle while under a thorn, and then, perhaps, if you 
can dr^m dreams, and see visions, you may be able to join 
m spirit a party of Neolithic hunters or herdsmen ionmeying 
froin fort to fort. It w^ be much more amusing than reatog 
books, yet give your History a new meaning. 

European Races 

examine the works of NeoUthic man in more 
detail. It wUl as well to try and find out something about 
^,^d the European Races during the Neolithic, Bronze, 
^d Early ton Ages. We can refer to ourselves as Anglo- 
^xons or Bntons, and yet be very wide of the mark. 
A^unung that we were cruising over Great Britain in an 
mrplane, we could in a few days cover the length and breadth 

Should find very varymg types in our own country except 

In parts of Essex, and the South Midlands and Chiltems 
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mediterranean man New Stone 

on the hills to the W. of 
the Severn in Worces¬ 
tershire, Shropshire, and 
Herefordshire; in Rom¬ 
ney Marsh, the Weald, 
and the Isle of Ely, we 
should find a large pro¬ 
portion of dark-haired 
people with long heads, 
and the explanation of 
this is, that as these 
parts were off the main 
lines of Saxon immigra¬ 
tion, the old British 
blood has lingered on. 

The Saxons penetrated 
into the country on the 
line of the Thames, and 
this element is strong in 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 

Hampshire, Sussex, anti up the Thames Valley to the Cotswolds- 
here you t ^ h ad fair^ple tHth blue eyes.’^ In LiStT^S 

heads 

n^l - hehind ; high cheek-bones, and weU-formed 

E ^ ^ Anglians to the Derby- 

Yorkshire we find a typicaUv 
E ghsh people; shrewd, vigorous, and obstinate; suc^ful 
love hard-headed and practical, yet with a great 

pi*s ofSh Shetlands. Orkneys. Hebrides.^d 

IiTJL of Norwegian descent. 

tLTl Ilf ^ quick-temperS and emo- 

fruval'h;»rH and the eastern coast-lands, a 

P®°P*® ‘i«scended from Angles, Danes, 
and immigrants from the E. 

obvious, then, that our oivn island provides us with 
to undeE!^ samples of the European races, and if we are 
^ history, or must discover where these 

ty^ have come from, this means crossing to the mainland. 

uropean Races have been divided into three large 
°if- f °"P^- Jh® Nordic. Alpine, and Mediterranean, 
anrt m history of Europe is a recital of the migrations 
and minghngs of these types. Nordic means Northern, and 
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csi the W- part of 
[gh rhe t,arcaMJH& < 
at f [Fig. 64% 
Nb of Francfi imtll t 
theo worked along 


Ibis type La soineUines 
called Teutociic; thes)^ 
people came iroin tbe 
Stepp* tegion to the 
N. of th* motiTitains 
between Europ* and 
Asia. As the dimat* 
improved alter the last 
Ice Age this became 
forest. iTie people 
were tail and strong- 
boned, with fair hair, 
and blue they 

were long-headed. 

The Alpine people 
^ame from the moun¬ 
tain zone of Europe ^ 
they were tliick-set, 
and ronnd-hcaded- 
The Meditermnean 
men cajpa* from Ike 

iioast-laiids of tkat 
sea ; they m-re dark^ 
long - headfid^ with 
o\dJi faces and aqul' 
line noi^ ^ of middle height, not more than 5 ^ inches, 

and the women shorter and not vary robust. 

The Nordic and Mediterranean types were pnobs^bSy 
deaceudaots of the later long-headed people of the Old Stone 
Age, and ike Alpine later arrivals froni the E. 

It is Id the MeditcrxaneajL &ta^ that we must kwk for the 
krst of the Neolithic people in this country^ It is thought 
that working along the coast-lands 
Mediterranean they struck up through 
between the Pyreunes and the Cevenne 
thence by way of 2, J* through the W. 
came to Brittany and Normandy, then 
coast until they came to where ihe Stndls of I>ov«r now 
are. Remember this was not done in a day, or many days, 
but was a mavemunt lasting for hundreds of years. 

Thfi later Mediterranean people were the buUdere 
of the Mflgalithic menu men is ; the menhirs^ dolmens, and 
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chamberftd barrow 
which culiaiiiated m 
Stonebeoge, and arprcfad 
from Iiidiiip acmas to 
W„ Euiope znd out own 
land, MegaJithic iiL de- 
rived from fwo Greek 
wordE. Hwgajp gtiftat, and 
tiihoSt stOTi e^ and its most 
distinctive conrributJoQ 
to the art of building 
wae th* evoluttOQ of the 
lintel - in this detsil it 
was allied to Egypiian 
and Greek boitding, 

Stonefaeage is the tri- 
umph of ihe lintel, and 
the general aseiunption 
Lh that it dat^ from 
the end of the Neo¬ 
lithic, or tlie beginning 
of the Bronze Age. 

These Neolithic dol- 
meii builders retreated before the round-beaded Bronje meiii 
who seem to have eome from the EMtem Mediterranean» 
through Gaul to Eniain. They^ were stalwart* dark^ broad > 
headed mcn^ and arrived here about 2000 b^c. It I3 
thought that these earliest round-beads were no I Goidels. 
and we will explain this laler^ It ia quite pf^saibie that they 
may have had somelhiJig to do with megaJithic buddings as 
they associated with the Neolithic Jong-heada; we know this, 
because in the round barrowsi which are of Bronze Age, round* 
and long-heads are found burled together. The Bronze men 
brought with them th«r fl.it bronze celts, a$ Fig^ 46, and if 
at the hist they could not rnanitfaelure these ihey did oblalu 
them by trade. 

About the same lim* the Beakerpeople arrived on the 
K. and E. coasts. They are called Beaker because of a 
pottery vessel fnund in th^-ir graves (if I^g. 62. It may not 
have been a drinking-cup^ but looks like-one. They came from 
around Kiev on the LMieper {7, Fig. 64), to the S. of the Piosk 
Marshes, and then on the line Hp 10* not iu a month or a 
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year, but gradually, as their numbers increased and they were 
forced to End new territory—in fact, just as men in recent days 
have gone to America to make their fortunes. These Beaker 
men were a mixture of Alpine and Nordic, combining the 
broad beads of the Alpine with the fair colouring, strength 
and length of bone of the Nordic. They were tall and strong- j 
browed. 

About this time we are able to find out that the conditions 
of life were becoming easier. The people lived longer lives, 
they were bigger than in Neolithic times, and there was less 
difference between the size of men and women. | 


The Coming of the Celts 

At a later day, perhaps, about 700 to 500 b.c., the first of 
the Celts arrived; they were an Aryan-speaking people 
who burned their dead. Here we might explain what is i 

meant by the Aryan-speaking peoples, because the spread 
of this language is one of the wonderful things in the world's 
history, like the La Madeleine painting. The Aryan language 
is also described as being Indo-European, Indo-Iranian, 
and Indo-Germanic. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, similarities were noticed in the construction of 
languages seemingly so different as Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
German, and Celtic, and later all the European languages, 
except Turkish, Finnic, and one or two others, were added, 
with some modem Indian languages, to a group which has 
been derived from this primitive Aryan tongue. This docs 
not mean that all the millions of Ar^n-speaking people to¬ 
day are descended from Aryan stock; what it does point to 
is some wonderful idea which spread across Europe like a 
flame burning dry grass. 

The exact spot where the original Aryans lived is still a 
matter of debate : one idea is that it was in South Russia or 
Hungary ; another, on the Iranian plateau to the S.E. of 
the Caspian Sea. From there the language spread S E 
across the Indus into India. The route to Europe may have 
been to the E. of the Caspian Sea and then W. across the 
Volga, Don, and Dnieper, to 7 (Fig. 64), whence came the 
Beaker people. Or N.W. from the Iranian plateau, and S. 
of the Black Sea into Asia Minor and the ^Egean. Now 
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Fig. io.—F lint Miners. 


language does not spread as a fashion, but because it is the 
vehicle of thought embodying a dominating idea. 

The diffusion of the Aryan language coincided with great 
changes and migrations of the European peoples. The old 
Neolithic civilization had carried men forward as a tribe, 
and in a state which did not offer much opportunity to the 
individual. While the pioneer work was being done, the 
adventurous men had plenty to occupy them, and then may 
have become restless as conditions be^me more settled, and 
have seized power, not necessarily from a selfish point of view, 
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but to satisfy wider ambitioiis and to obtaia 
mor* movement and a?lotir in life. We ocfne 
to the Age of Heroes. The chieftaia^ or pairi- 
OJcb of ibe idbCp lo give way lo the hero, 
who welds it into a nation and a 

king. 

The Celts, an Aryan^peaking, iair-baired 
people began to come over from the Con¬ 
tinent about 500 B.c. bringing w'ith them 
the first weapons and impJeiiients of iron. 
They spoke two kindred but slightly dLflenng 
tongues whicb still persist in these islands 
in forms which^ in the main, are not greatly 
altered. They were caUed^ according to this 
division of speech, the Goidels and Hrythona^ 
and by Roman wTiterg the Gauls and 
Britons. The descendants! of the former are 
Fig. Irish, the Higldanders of Scotland* and 

the Manx, of the latter ibe W'dsh and the 
Cornish. 



horn IrnplrmcnC. 


About 75 fi-.c. came'the of Celtic stock witli uti ad¬ 

mixture of GemmniE:, and C^^ar found them in the pos^slon 
of the 5 .£. districts. 


Flint Iscflememts 

Having now given an oulLloe sketch of 
the various peoples we shall meet In 

ibis book^ we will go hack to the firsl of 
these^ the men of the Kow Sioue Age. We 
will examine first their implement9^ and 
then later consider the tvork they did with 
these fools, 'these Neolithic implements 
are not necessarily of polished stone, as 
K>me people seem to tliink. Flint was siUl 
chipped a$ in the Old Stone Age j somc- 
Umes it WHS cliippcd and gmond^ or polished 
in purls ; somcEioiea completely so. We 
can only give a few of the more typical 
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im piemen we aLrongiy 

recommend out reader; to 
pay a visit to tlie Prehls- 
torjc Koom of the 
Mo^eum, where ihc endless 
voiiely o£ the implements 
be studied in detail. 

Neolithic implements are 
found on the siiiiace of the 
ground or jnsL under it^ 
and are not du^ out nf 
j^ravel as those of the Old 
Stona Age. 

When OUT readers pass 
on to the standard teal- 
books of arclLXQlojy^T they 
will be meeting constantly 
such terms a:s naolau; or 
Mre^ date, and bulb of 
percuRsion, It may be as 
well to explain these^ Flini 
IS dug out of the chalk in 
separate blocks or nodules complete in themselves ; nut cut 
out o£ a maas^as m the case of stone and rock. At Cisabury 
near Worthing^ and Grtmes' Graves near Brandon in Norfolk, 
the pits formed by the early miners to obtain their flints 
have b»n discovered, and it es thought the implernents were 
roughly finished here for export. They used deer-hom picks, 
and shoulder-blades as shovds, as Fig. lo* These Can b* seen- 
in the Ptebistorlc Room at the British Museum, with hom 
punches and chisds, aa Figs. 11 and 12. The dints have a 
white skin caUod the cxnst^ and the old men oflen left part 
d 1 this nn the implemeiit. Remember they had not any metal 
hammers, and that a rounded pebble was used inslead. The 
first step waa to knock ofi the top of the nodnle. so ns to 
provide a flat fable at At Fig- 13. This tabular surface was 
held nearly at a right angle, and the fiaker with his pebble 
sLmck a shaiT> blow a litTle back from the e Ige at the arrows, 
on the Ime of the Iniended franinre. Hy long practice he 
knew exact iy the posttio-n and force of the blow necessaiy 
TO detach ihe flake; it is obvious that he might obtain one 
of triangular section from the left-hand arrow as at B; tbia 
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would have a mid-rib up its centre, and two keen cutting 
edges, and be useful as a knife or lance-head. From the 
right-hand arrow he would obtain a flake with two ribs up 
the middle; it was this type of flake, cut up into short lengths, 
which was used until recent days for flint-lock guns, and 
strike-a-lights. It is becoming increasingly difficult, in these 
mechanic^ days, to appreciate the manu^ dexterity of the 
old workers, who were content to regard the hand as the most 
wonderful tool of all. Try and make a flint implement your¬ 
self, but wear motor goggles to safeguard your eyes, and you 
will leave ofi with a new respect for these old handicraftsmen. 

The block from which the flakes are struck off is the 
nucleus or core, and in the Prehistoric Room in Table Case A, 
you can see one with all the flakes replaced. In the Gallery 
over are cores from France called, by the peasants who find 
them, livres de heurre^ or pounds of butter. 

Flint is a curious material, intensely hard, it is yet rather 
elastic. When it is struck by the hammer-stone, the blow 
detaches the flake with part of a cone under the point of 
impact; this is the bulb of percussion, and is generally 
regarded as a sign of human work on a flint. The implements 
resolve themselves into two types. First these made from 
the core itself, the flakes being removed to give the desired 
shape. Naturally the larger implements, like the hand-axes 
in Part I., and the celts, axes, and hammers, in this part are 
shaped cores. In the other type flakes were struck off the 
core and were used for knives, lance and arrow heads. 
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Fig. 15.—Stone Axes and Hammers. 


scrapers, borers, and all the little odd tools which were 
so useful. 

Fig. 14 shows a few typical implements, and the way they 
were halted or had handles fitted. A is the celt, or axe, 
and is the Neolithic descendant of the hand-axe of the Old 
Stone Age. Celts have been found vaiydng from an inch or so 
long up to 15 inches or 16 inches, and were the most important 
implements of Neolithic man. They were driven into the 
head of a wooden handle as at A, and then wedged from the 
top. Sometimes the celt was fixed Into a deer-hom socket 
driven into the wood. With celts trees were cut down and 
all the rough carpentry done. The stone celt or axe was 
the forerunner of the bronze celt, and led to the iron axe 
which has been one of the most useful tools to man through¬ 
out the ages. A, Fig. 14, shows a polished stone celt. These 
at first were chipped out of flint. Then the cutting edge was 
ground, and finally the whole celt polished. B, Fig. 14. shows 
a rougher, unpolished type, hafted at right angles to the 
handle for use as an adze ; this may have been used like a 
hoe to chop towards the foot, and must have been very useful 
in making dug-out canoes. Rougher stones mounted in this 
way were used perhaps as hoes for agriculture. Early 
TT if^n cultivated the terraces or lynchets near their encamp¬ 
ments, as Fig. 2. For this method of hafting any branched 
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stick cduM be used, and the flint bound on with raw-hid^ 
though C, Fig* I4i ^howB haw a chieehsliaped ilake canid 
be mounted, and D a scraper. Scrapers were as tisefiil and 
general in the as the Old Stone Age, and probably 

served to remove the fa I fiom &kins and to scrape wood. A 
very nsval shape was that oi an oyaler-shell ; the Eskimo uiie 
the^* and mounT them in morse—n'ory^ handles, and their 
daying kaiXes are like [he ihirt oval Sakes of greenstone found 
in Scotland^ nnd called Picts‘ knives. A, Fig. 15, shows a 
polished stone celt halted at right angles for use as an adze. B 
is a smoe axe with double edgCp and C a stone hammer. Tn 
thinking of how these were made we must remember the 
extraordinary patience of the savage^ Lafitaujfi 
Samvgci AfniriC 4 iiits^ ^ 7 ^ 4 , that a North American Indian 
w'ould sipciid ah the leisure ol his life in making one stone toma- 
haivk^ 3Jid wc may I or may not^ consider that a waste of time 

The Neolithic imptement maker used volcanic rocks for his 
axes, and after roughly trimming these to shape, finished 
by grinding the axe On a grindstone^ not one that turns round, 
bat by rubbing the axe on a stone, as the carpenter sharpens 
hts plane iron. The boring of the hole wa; done last^ with a 
Stick, or hollow bone, and sand and wetter Any sand hard 
enough to scratch the stone would cui the hole in time. The 
drill could have been turned with a bow, as 47 p Part I* 
Odysseus driJlB ont the eye of Polyphemus by means of a 
stake with a leather thong around it, '* as when a man 
bores a ship's timber " Grtect, p. 64}.* 

Some nl the stone axes have one edge and a rounded headi 
and may have been used for splitting wnodh by hammering 
the head with a, wooden rnallei. Others have a purposely 
blnnred edge, as if for use as batile-axcs, with less chance of 
cutting the wielder, and jusl as mucli power to damage the 
enemy. Amusing traditions have gathered around the old 
Slone celts ; the country people in the paet thought they were 
thnDderbohs. Stone hammers were known in Scotland, 
until the end of the eighteenth century, as Purgatoty' 
Hammers, and were supposed to have been buried with the 
dead, so that they could hammer on the gates of Ihirgatory, 
till the heavenly janitor appeared. Another point to he 
remembered, and one which we hav^e so often cniphjisl^ed^ is 

• Later reierenccs to Eviryday Things in Hcmrrit: Greece by the 
same authors, will be given ^ H. G. 
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tiiat stone com Lilly ed to be 
used alter the advent of 
broujHj, Sir William Wilde^ 
wnlinjir iji the Coialogii^ 0/ 

StDn€ in th^ 

I risk A CfidemyMus^um, slat ed^ 
in ibe middle of the ninetoeiith 

century^ Lhat stune hammers 

and aavik were usfsd by Imh 
smiths and tinkers, luitil about 
that time. Again. Sir John 
Evans, in .4?crt>n/ Siim^ im- 
pUtmnis, published in tS/S, 
aaya that up till that lime 
fiints were sold In counlty 
Shops for use with sted to 
make fire* Leaviug the larger 
implementwe can turn to 
the lance, fiivelinp and arrow 
heads, and the many things 
which a^ere mad« out of the 
flakes. W* have seen by 
Fig. how the liaker went 
to wotk. Long flakes up to fl 
Olid 9 inches; were possible, 
and these were used for lanoe-heods ; ghorieronea for javelins 
■ and arrows ; thicker and rougher ilakca for semper^ Having 
obtained the flakes^ the maker then proceeded to trim these into 
the deatred ahape, by what the arch^Logists call secondary' 
flaldug. Some of this, as in the Danish specimen, in Case 134 
in the g^Jery of the Prehistoric Room at the British Museum, 
is rippled along the edge of the implement iu a moat delightful 
way« Opinions arc divided as to kow this secondary flaking 
wiiA done. A flin t punch, or fabricator^ may have been used ^ 
or the flake bdd flat, face uppermost on an an^il atouep may 
have been trimmed by hammering tiny flakes ofl the edge 
with a hammer-stone. The l^kimo pJace the flake over a 
slight hollow in a log, and then press an ivory tool which 
spallsoff small flakes. Capi- Johti Sraiih, writing in idoSof the 
Indians of Virginia, said, His arrow-head he makeib quickly 
with a liLtlc bone, which he ever weareth at bis bracerL (guard 
on wriat against bow-string), of any splint of stune ot glasae 
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in th« fann oi a. heart, and these they rIcw to the end of iheir 
afrowes. With the ainewcs of deer and the tops of deers 
horos bo 3 ed to a jelly, they tuttke a glew which will not dissolve 
in water." Thifl means a form Of raounting as Eljf. id. The 
arrow-heads must have called lor wonderful handling when 
being made. As with the Celts, tradition has gathered round 
the arrow-headB, which, until quite recent limes, were c^ed 
i.Tf.jIflrn by the country people, who thought that the fames 
used theca lo ifijur* cattle- 


Houses 

Having seen something of the tools vrliich Neolithic man 
possessed, we can psm on to the work he did with these^ mid 
will bc^ with the honaos he built. In Fig. S very simple 
huts are shown which resemble those of the Old Slone Age 
shown in Fig, 59* Fart I. It is a type which has always been 
used by pTinulive man, and we can remember ^arcoai 
burners in Kent who honsed themselves in this 
Thw would be the hut, tyi what is called the hut citcIc, 
that i% the shallow depre^nn* which axe found in Hayes 
Common in Kent, and many other parts of the country. 
The hole which remains now is dished out like a saucer, 
because in the time which has passed the outer edges 
have been trodden and washed down by the rain. Ong^ 
Inally the hole was dtig nut and the ground heaped op 
around ; this would have given headrcxim inside, and have 
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getltTHTl TK 

port^ the 


taken the p^oe of the 
verticaJ walk that 
came kter on^ A 

Toof-tree 3Up- 
Lphn^ at 
ijjc vvp, which, Fcatin^ 
on Ihc bank at the 
footj formed th* root. 

A rough thatch com¬ 
pleted ihe whole. Very 
much deeper pit dwell¬ 
ings were formed, a* 

Figr I 7i in the same 
way* and these 

that i*wr piomptod the form oi Lhdr construe 
obvious that this tyxic was not very noUcea^^™ 
enemy bauds, Mid the woU w^oald hesitate 10 leaf 
such a trap. The pit dwcULi^s are thought to he earlier tUM 
the shallower huts, and were only possible m a dry sod ; 
this obtained, they were doubtless warm in winter and cool 
ill summer. The COOldng hearths, as on Hayes COmm^ 
uflen took the form Of small pits outside the huts A ^ 
niade in these with larger stones in it, and the ashes being 
raked to one side, the carcase wm placed in the pit and 
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Dvtrr^ whi;ii I he lica.L ol Lhe stomra Lvmcd Lhc pit 
into u oven and cooked the meat. It la probable 

that the accidental intraduciinn of ore with the fwftl into 
one of these hearths led the way to metal smeltings The 
hoors ol the hols been covered m\h bracken, like 

straw in a stable, and carpet-svsenters not needed. 

Fig. ig show's the pJan^ and Fig. ip the outside of aji inter- 
esKing development from Grimspouriidt Hamblednn^ Dart¬ 
moor. Here are the remains of tweniy-foiiT huis^ sturoiinded 
by a double wall enciosin^ about 4 acres ^ quite a little village. 
The looflng of the huls was on the same principle as Fig* ly* 
but of course all this hiis long since gone. The plan is interest¬ 
ing because the hut has now developed a porch nr outer 
parlour at which must have added to the comfort of rhe 
inhabitants; at night it may have been used as a stable. 
The house is lisitig up om of the grouud, and has rough vertical 
waib ; at the entrance the builders selected upright stones 
for the door jambs, which are covered with a stone lintel ; 
this IB an important detail and linkn the bouse np with Stone^ 
h«ng«. as we shall see later. The hut is about 11 feet diameter 
inside, with an ittside hearth for the lire at C, and a cookings 
hole at £ ] there is a raised dais at D paved with fiat stoneSp 
about S inches liigher than the genera] ^oor. Here the family 
could sit an bracken and fur mgs in great comforts The 

central rdof-iree, sup^ 
ported on a stone at B, 
would have been used, 
like the pole iu an army 
bell-tent, to hang things 
00. As late as C®sar*s 
time ihe Gauls squat ted 
in straw' around a low 
table, and tore their 
food like animals^ using 
their fingers ond only oc¬ 
casionally ihcir knivef. 

Fhat thumb-scrapers 
found in the Dartmoor 
huts sngg^t skin cloth¬ 
ing ; though weaving 
appears to have been 
started m the Swiss lake 
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ciwdllngs iji N«oLithlc it is doubt £ul if k startM b#re 

tilt the Bronte Very few ornsjnents have been found 

in. loB^ banows. 

Skin cdotiiiiLg does wot neoe^^rily mean that Neolithic 
men only wore the rough pelts of aniinfLls ; we saw in Part 
how the women of the Old Stuue Age could malie very good 
bone needles^, and a visit to the Ethnogmphjcai Gallery, at 
the British Museum^ will show us mhat beaudful skin garmeats 
the Ksldmo can make. Neolithic gamifinls may not have 
b«cQ quite as well mad* as i hese, and in Fig. we have ^huwn 
The man and woiuaii of this period, on the lei! of the drawings 
id a sdmpl&r type of dothing. The Picts^ who were de¬ 
scendants of the Neolithic men, tattooed themselves, so this 
method of decoration may have gone back to the New Stone 
AgB. 
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20 $hovi^ iL way that the NfioWthic wom^n in;Ld« 
firs * a piece of iiat waa used^ In conjiniction mih a lump of 
iron pydtca, as a strike-a light. Pyrites Is found in the lower 
chalk beds, and may first have been used as a hammer-stone 
on dint^ when the resuhing sparks would suggest its use 
as Fig. 20. The sparks failing on dr>' nicfis could be blown 
into flame. Very beautiful flint knives, as Fifi- 21 j hav'e 
'—■" found, and it is Thogght that Ihcae were used as 
hfi reaper gathered Lhc cars of the com in one 
Lud cut ttuese ofi as shoiivn. We have already 
retenud to th* lyncbcts found on the Downs which are 
supposed to be cultivation terraces. When ihO corn w‘as 
cut the thresbing was a very simple business, and then 
came the grinditig mro flour. Fig^ 22 shows a L»addle-back 
quern : the grain waa placed on this, in the hollow 
use, and the upper stone puslied lo and fro untji 
been me flour^ Neohiliic man wanld hardly have been .**.,1^ 
obtain yeast, and probably his bread was unleavenedp or 
flour mixed with honey and baked into biscuits. Fig. ij 
shows a pot quem> like a modem pestle and mortar^ which 
would have been very useful for pounding things up^ These 
querns were made of gritstone, and can be seen at the British 
Museum in Will Case | In the Prctiieroric Room. 
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W* oome no<w to ona 
oJ the most Irdportatit 
discoveries oi Neolithic 
m^a or woman ; he or 
ahe famid out the wuy 
to mak-c puttciy. Fig. 

24 ahowfiabowi of thick 
dark ware made with- 
ont the potter's wheel* 
probably in the same 
way that the Aldkdyu 
of British East AXrica 
work to-day^ TIeoso 
people temper their 
clay by pulling it into 
small pieces and Jrecing 
ii from stones ; it is 
then dried in the son, and after mixed wiih water until 
It is plastic. A hue sand is then kn^ded into it^ in the 
proportion of about hall m half* and the day finished 
in long mils. One or two of these ere formed into u 
collar BhapCp and with one band inside this, and the other 
ant* it is gradually modelled into the shape of the top 
half of the pot, mnre clay being added in rolla as the work 

proceeds. The half pot is 
allowed to dry in the sun 
for some 
Euwer edge 
has to come ^ 
tected by Leaves, 
has rested on leaves 
the top half was being made, 
so that it could be cumed 
more easily, and this move¬ 
ment must have suggested 
the potter's wheel later on. 
In the next stage this top 
half is turned upside down 
on its atrearly finished 
moutht nn moTe leaves^ and 
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POTS AND 


the modelling proceeds 
as before, more material 
being added as required 
to form the bottom, the 
shape being given by 
one hand in, and the 
other out, until there 
is only room for one 
finger, and then the 
hole is closed, and the 
pot finished. Again, a 
few hours are allowed 
for hardening, then the 
pots are placed mouth 
downwards on the 
ground, and a bonfire 
of brushwood made all 
around them; when 
this has burned out, 
and the pots are cool. 
Fig. 25. Making Pottery. they are ready for 

use. The only tool 

used, beside the hand, is a piece of gourd shell. 

Fig. 25 shows how Neolithic woman went to work, and 
Fig. 26 a pottery spoon she made, which can be seen at the 
British Museum. 



Woman as an Inventor 

The Akikuyu pottery is made by women, and the proba¬ 
bility is that Neolithic woman did this work, and looked after 
the home, while her husband was hunter and herdsman. She 
probably did far more than just cook and mend ; we must 
think of her as an inventor. With pottery the long train 
was started which has led up to the modem saucepan ; 
before then, meat could only be roasted over a fire, or baked 
in a cooking-pit, but with a stout earthen pot that could 
be placed in the ashes the Neolithic equivalent of Irish stew 
was possible Water could be heated, and milk and grain 
stored. 

It will be noticed that the {x>t shown in Fig. 24 has 
a rounded bottom, which suggests that it was blocked 
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up OD ! wfv Of tliret 
stcn^fl, and a £rc 
und«r It, 

Perhaps il was the 
’woman who noticed that 
cattle ate the aeeds of 
grasses, aud experimented 
by grinding some between 
stones - she may have 
sweet, and than have brought home more seeds. A few 
secdR blew away into the ground newly tnrned up at the base 
Qt a hut, and the woman vi's.tched these growing and waierj&d 
and tended them. In this way it may have ocomted to her to 
make a garden, and she discovert that cuLtivation improved 
the crop ; once this fact was appreciated there were endless 
opportimitica ; the crab apple, wild plum, and other fmits 
Could be experimented with^ and most probably woman was a 
gardener before man became a farmer ; of one thing we may 
be quite sure. Neolithic man did not rise up one day and plant 
an acre lyncheij without endless experiments and questionings 
going be^re;. 

II Neolithic woman made pottery, ihen it is to her we 
must give the credit for a nenajssance ol the Arts, There 
had been a great slump in the art world since the La. Madeleine 
times of the Old Stone Age, but with the coining of potter^\ 
pattern began. At hrst It did not amount to mu^ more 
than cutting lines in the damp day^ or denting it with the 
finger nail; stiJi It was a starts and before this book ends 
we shall see bow in late Celtic times pattern became very 
beautifulH 
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tasted the dour and found it 


Neolithic Earthworks 

Having seen something ot men's houses in Neolithic tiroes^ 
and the more domestic details of their lives, we can turn to 
their larger works. The trackways, or road si^tem showTi 
on Fig, 3, link up a series of splendid earthworks, and many 
of the!!e are of Neolithic const rue tiou+ Starting perhaps as 
simple cattle endo3iircs> surrounded by a ditch and bank, 
with some additiomd precautions taken at the entrances, 
these camps ware gradually improved^ until we arrive at such 
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t'lG. Piftii of Bud bury 
W Dorset. 


a iTia.^t«rpiM« as Maidei^ 
fastlfr ntaf Dorchester^ 
Mot* banlis were added, 
the enuaBce^ made into 
mazeSh uf in^unuity^ ajid 
the whole develop^ just 
ill the aame way aa the 
Tower ni Lj:>nr1nnK where 
we find the Norman keep 
surrounded by much later 
works. 

It is very' dlihcuk to 
estimate the agv of caxUi' 
works , ospecLally the very 
simpU: ones. Nrohthic 

^5Dt- 

tery have dated some ; in 
others Roman coins have 
been founds but thi$ wotild 
not justify us in saying that 
an earthwork wa$ Roman. 
The Romans fortified their 
camps when on the march, 
but did nut of eoursc ever 
Uve in hilL forts. Roman 
coins in these may point to 
the times of the SaKon 
teimr^ when the Hritons 
fled to these forts as places 
of refuge and took their 
money with them. 
Earthworks arc classi- 
hed by archaeologists as A, 
Promontory Fortresses, 
where a piece of high 
g^und inaccessible by reajson of precipices or w'ater on one 
side, has been defended by artifleiai works on the other* B i 
^e HilJtop Forts with artificiai defences fuUowing the natural 
lines of the hilh and aje Bometjmts called Cnntour forts S a 
are Forts on bigb gnotind* less dependent on natural slopes for 
protection^ and there are later types w^hich do not concern 
us now. 

To illuitrate the general principles of this method nf 


Fio. 2yA,. — The EUstem Gate at 

Badbury Rmifs. 


Fin. 


The Banks at Badbury 
RingA. 





EARTHWORK S 


by vajtbwork wir liavt' cliusun Eadbury Ring^, 
near Wifldbonic, Dciri&tt, which is cla^;^ibcd under H i, and the 
plan of thh hi shuwn on Fig, 2/, It iiuiy ha well to give fix^ 
a b/iel dcfpcriptinn of the temis used in dcsifribing an earth¬ 
work, Valium, Rampart, and all mean earthen 

walls, see I on section on Fig. 27A. Fosse nr Pitch at 2, 
Escarpment is the slope at 3. Counterscarp at ^ : jf the 
Countorscarp is brought up above the kveJ Ime a stnaller 
nunpaitf thia is a revetment. The dat piece of undisturbed 
ground at 5 is a Berm. The plsjis ol earthworks, which 
generally look like hairy' caterpillars biting their tails, show 
the top of a slope as a thick line tapenng n!l down the slope, 

Now' as to the way the old hiiildera went to work. To 
start with, they had as good an eye for the possibilities of a 
piece of country as a Royal Kngsneer ohicer, ora fo.it-huntbg 
squire. They always chose pleasant sunny situaticins whert: 
the thyme-scented grass gmxi feeding for their cattle, 

and the scabious fin wets nodded in the breeze to the song 
of the sbyiark. There ir no more pleasant pFace in which 
to loaf than an old earthwork : you can alw^ays get into the 
sun and out of the wind, and the slope of the hanks is exactly 
light for an easj' position from w'hich to gaje over the country¬ 
side, and that is Just what the old men w'anted to do. Tlicir 
cattle would have grazed on the hillside, meanw'bile the watch¬ 
man kept a look out for W'olves and wild boar, or wandering 
cattle-lifters. Cattle was w'ealth in those days. 

The builders then chose the rounded hump of a chalk down, 
which was not controlled by any higher ground, and it Is 
probable that the first thing they did was to dig unu siiiiplu 
ditch and bank, or fosse atid vallum. In doing thii they liad 
to use antkr picks and shouMer-blade shovels, its Fig, 10 ; 
remember Uiey bad no meud as yet. They doubtless carried 
up the ctialk in rough baskets, and so raised the bank above 
them. On examining an old ewthwork, the lirst thing to 
do is to discover the natural level, as dotted line on section 
on Fig. ’^7Af and then sue how they w'ent to work, because at 
first sight the fosses are so deep, and the banks so high, 
that it seems impossible such work could have been done 
without steam nav\'ies. When we have found the natural 
level we discover that the art ol the job w'as. that by the 
basket of earth dug out^ not only w'as the ditch lowered, but 
the bank raised ; see Fig. ajSj and that a higher bank was 
made more speedily on a slope as at B, than on the level. 
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GATEWAYS 


Again, on a very steep slope as C, the soil dug out could be 
thrown downhill. 

Still, notwithstanding all this, these earthworks must have 
been tremendous undertakings. Tlie outermost of the three 
banks at Badbury, which we illustrate, is i mile in circuit; 
at Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, nearly ij. Particular 
care was given to the design of the entrances. At Badbury 
there are two, one on the E. and the other the W.; the dotted 
line shows the way in. On the W. side the banks have been 
cut through in other places in recent times, but in old days 
any invading force had to come as the dotted line, which left 
them very much at the mercy of the bowmen on the banks 
above them. A " flanking " entrance was so arranged that the 
right side (unprotected by shield) was exposed to the de¬ 
fenders’ arrows. The tops of the banks were {>alisaded, and 
the bottoms of the ditches were perhaps flUed with sharpened 
stakes. The wide areas between the banks, called " berms," 
may have been used as cattle pens ;—a stampede of half-wild 
cattle at night would not have been pleasant; or, as at Maiden 
Castle, the camp may have been divided into two parts for the 
same purpose. 

Hut circles are found in the earthworks, which suggest huts 
as shown in our drawings. Heaps of sling stones have been 
found, and bracers, or wrist-guards, which show that bows 
were used.* 

Figs. 28, 28a and 29 show the remarkable and extensive early 
Bronze Age tumulus of Bryn Celli Dhu, mentioned in the 
Introduction. There was a large outer circle of standing stone^s 
(now gone). This was in full view. The three other circles 
were hidden in the mound covering the tumulus. The two 
next circles indicated by heavy black and light broken lines 
(Fig. 28) consist of upright stones with dry stone walling 
between them. Actually they are not circles for, when traced 
out from end to end (including the passage and chamber in 
the heart of the mound) they are found to form a continuous 
spiral—a magic cypher! The innermost circle is of single 
stones. At the foot of some of them the burned bones of young 
persons were found. The dotted lines connecting them show 
how they are arranged in opposite pairs in line with the 
centre of the whole tomb. To one side of the. inner cham¬ 
ber will be noticed a recess to make room for the black 

* A further note on the hill-forts based on recent discoveries will 
be found on pp. viii & ix. 
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Fig. 28. —Plan of the Chambered Cairn of Bryn Celli Dhu, 
Anglesey. 



Fig. 28 a .—Diagram of Markings on the Pattern Stone, 
Bryn Celli Dhu. 
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mctoes above ground fFig. 19). Tb* stone with the design 

iilostTMted in Fig, :28a 
h shown Just boyond 
the chamber ftnd by it 
anothn- at the very 
centre of the whole 
tomb. This covered 
a Rmall pit containing 
two large lumps of red 
j aiip*r. J ost outaide tfws 
entrance to the passage 
was the skeletofi of an 
*x, its head turned to- 
wanis the portal, Thfi 
Bdinjatry of Works has 
restored the chamber 
*- _ and the covering- 

riG. -J^r Stoue in Chamber ot mound. The date la 
Br>’n Celh Dhu about 1500 B.C., and 

XL . monument aeema 

and 


Water Supply 

Fi3f**™***^ consUlcrabl)? discuEsion as to hnw the HUi 

^ater, and there ii« 
formJSi ’* ^ wnsemberad that the Ibrt 

district, aod 

difficult to make, and their rimple husbandry 
^nt only the culfavation oi the terraces, or Irachets, on tlw 

w»fi. t * as we do to-day, and in the usual way 

^ nearest stream t The coiintr^ 
hi^h^r i»ubi *bo» days, which meant water lav on a 

leaving springs t>n one side', there 

Fig-30- A shallow saecer- 
4 J*P^‘On is cut m the chalk, and hoed with straw. On 

ruLeJi i" RutS onX'S^S 

ostem., (ind the guiirm pambiy puddled »ith clay 
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this comes a ]ia3n:r o^ puddJed clay^ with runs cl cltiilk to protect 
thfl day from the feet of cattle. Loose flints axe pul on the 
bottom, and the pond is started wiib a liulu water in it. The 
straw and clay cut off the heat o! the earth, and when the moist 
ousts drive over the Downs at eight and come to the cooler 
pood, ibey Cundcusc on ila anrface. Ordinary ponds are formed 
in this w'ay, where a pocket of clay comies in a wariper soil. 
Water drains into Lt^ and the cattle puddle up the clay till it 
i* free fmm cracks and watertight, and so the pood catends. 

Itk the hot siiiunier of 1921 we were goinx through Dorset 
looMog at earthworks, and found the pond on the top of 
Holt Heath, near Ball Barrow^ full ol wateip while the Tarrant 
river in the valley do>^ by was absolutely dry, I'he Wycombe 
chainnakers^ who go into the woods to turn chair legs, obtain 
water in an ingenious way^ If you examine the bole Of a 
beech tree, you will And well-marked channels, when: the 
rain and condensed dew runs dowa the tree-trunk. The 
chairuiiLker makes a cross cut Lu such a c hann el and drives 
a chip of wood In which diverts the water into a pail; turning 
on a tap ia not the only way to get water. 

Life is twe Wild 

We think other questions may have occurred to bu}*^ and 
girls who have visited a hUl fort ; they may have asked 
LtioujscK'es, how early man withst-ood the cold and rain 
in such an exposed position, with only veiy' scanty cloth¬ 
ing. The Grc&t War was a revelation as to the anGOnnt of 
hardship modem man could withstand, and yet Temaiu 
healthy, but a happier example was given by a Mr. Knowles 
in 191 j. Mr. Knowles is an American ' bom in the back- 
woods, he ran away to sea, as a boy ; later he was a trapper 
and guidCr and now Is an artiste Without knowing anything 
about primitive man, Mr. Knowles wondered whether it 
would be poBsibLe for a modem man to go info the wilds and 
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LIFE IN THE WILD 

support life without any outside aid ; to depend entirely on 
one's own effort. He determined to try, and on 4th August 
1913 walked out alone into the woods of Northern Maine, 
naked, without any weapons, tools, knives, or matches. His 
book Alone in the Wilderness tells us how he fared. Fire was 
made with a fire-drill, as Fig. 47, Part I. ; and the inner bark 
of cedar braided into thin rope used for the bowstring, until 
later, when game had been killed, sinews were available. 
A log too heavy to move, was cut into short lengths by lighting 
fires at the places where it was to be divided ; sticks were 
pointed by burning the ends and then scraping away the char. 
A maple had fallen on to a hornbeam and smashed it up, and 
this provided the slivers of wood which could be scraped down 
with a “ sharp rock " into the bow and arrows. Food was 
toasted over a fire, or on rocks heated by fire, and the fire 
banked down lasted for days. Mr. Knowles found it quite 
possible to walk about naked by day, but needed leg coverings 
as a protection against briars, and a rug for the night ; in this 
he was like the Australians and Tasmanians (p. 35, Part I.). 
The rug was obtained by trapping a bear in a combined pit 
and deadfall trap. Pointed stones and digging sticks, as 
Fig. 62, Part I., were used to dig the pit, and the bear when 
caught, killed by a blow on the nose from a hornbeam club. 
We may be quite sure that prehistoric man used all sorts of 
traps and snares in this way. Mr. Knowles used sharp stones 
for the skinning, and " quantities of meat came off with the 
skin " ; this gives us a clue as to why prehistoric man used 
so many scrapers. Some of the bears' meat was smoked for 
keeping, and all the sinews kept for ties. There were blue¬ 
berries and raspberries for the picking; various buds and 
barks were chewed, and frogs eaten, but not liked. Trout 
were caught by breaking down a beaver dam, which lowered 
the stream above, and left the fish stranded in pools. Animals 
were surprised in the act of killing, and driven off their prey ; 
an otter who had killed a trout ; a bear, a deer. Mr. Knowles 
did not suffer from the lack of salt, except that his food was 
not so palatable. For huts rough shelters were made, like 
Fig. 37 i Part I., and mocassins were made of the inner lining 
of cedar bark, until skins could be obtained. Bowls, in which 
water could be heated, were made of birch bark skewered into 
shape, and these do not bum below the water-line. Mr. 
Knowles' book is illustrated by drawings made with char- 
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Fig. 31.—A Deadfall Trap. 


coal from his fires on birch bark ; he actually contemplated 
painting, and started making paper and brushes. 

He passed his forty-fourth birthday in the woods, and was 
examined by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, the physical director of 
Harvard University, both before and after his experiment. 
According to the system employed at Harvard, his physical 
condition equalled 876 points before, and 954 after. If a 
twentieth-century man could do all this, we do not think there 
i^ any need to be sorry for prehistoric man in his hilltop fort; 
the sun and rain would not have worried him, and he probably 
thought of himself as being tremendously up to date. Mr. 
Knowles feared the cold, but found that the real trial was the 
isolation from his fellow-men. This seems to us a very just 
conclusion, and has been proved over and over again. Where 
an individual, or race, is cut off, then development is arrested ; 
however, in this book we are concerned with communities which 
are continually increasing in size. 

Social Life 

The concentration of a number of people either making or 
living in a hill fort was to have great results. In the old days, 
the hunting tribe was like a large family, who very speedily 
knew all one another's good points, and were so apt to emphasize 
the bad ones ; life was not at all exciting. The keeping of 
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caitle brought more people and the simple enclosures 

de^^eloped. into iiluces like Maiden (^^asile- Here there mnsE 
liavt been a busUmg lile, with ail kind$ of men coming and 
going, and new things to be discoveredH Tlduk of the exdte- 
ment caused by a trader from overseas^ arrivingat Weymouth^ 
and trudging over the hills to Maiden Caaile, and bringing the 
first bfoare cell; the liubbub that would have aiisen among 
a people who had never seen metal before. Cusloms would 
ariiie, and Law Bolidify out of these. Language would dcirelop 
around the hut fires, and traditional lale^ form thn beginnings 
of literaturer These hill forts are uvideuces of a more ordered 
system of Ufe iban anytliiag which had gone before ; even 
to-day with aU our transport system^ and organj-red the 

construction of either Badhury^or Maiden Castle would call for 
concentrated elfort. To make a dint implementp which you do 
youraeif^ is one thing ; to conslruct a. camp which needs the 
labour of many men is quite another. It had to be planned ; 
there must have been some few men who were skiU<^ in the 
de$ign of camps, and could say to the tiibeaineup " Xu-day we 
will cut tins ditch, and dump ihc stuff heru to form a bank. 
You are going wrong there; and you have not al]owed stifficieut 
room for that escarpment^ because the angle of repose at which 
chalk will come lo real is datter than that/" and so on. 

Whether they were made by slave, or free, connol now' be 
ascertained* but probably by freemen. The bcgiinilngs of 
slavery are to be found in w^ar, and it is doubtful i£ tbs tribes- 
mcp were sufficiently organiMd as yet lo combine for warfare ; 
the forts would have had to withstand raids, not endure 
aieges. Combination for the arts of peace leads In the end 
to the application of the same principles lo wajr; prehisLoriC 
man probably first ittussacred his captiveSp until it occurred 
to him as b^ng wustefuh when they would hav^c been eii" 
slaved Instead. 

If our ntaders will read Mr. Hipptsley Cox^s book. Th* 
Crffw Roads cf England^ they win find how tbese hill forts 
are all linked up on a Irackway sysieiiip as well adapted lo 
the needs of the time an the l^ofnan roads and stations later 
on. This road question brings up fortification^ and w'hat it 
means^ Let us imagine Hadbury, not gi^ias growm as it is to* 
day where with a tea-tray we can toboggan, but all shimUK white 
where the chalk banks had been thrown np; or ^laiden Cattle, 
miles round its Outer circuit. It must have been startlmgly 
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loricildabk Ui appearaAoe. As 
the Later Iribes came la as UA- 
migrajits, and iountl thuix way 
aJon^ imckvii’ayaj theiie bili 

forts wer* thflrft to bar their my. 
Of couTSe^ there not any 

invading ariaies in those days, 
who needed to laaintain lines of 
communicalion ^vitb the coast ; 
the invadeie were tribes wUo 
wished to settLe doivn. In the 
case of hostile tribes, they cer- 
tamly coiUd not afford to cross 
a trackway and leave a hill fort 
on their dank or rear, imle^ they 
came to terms with its inhabit¬ 
ants. In this way these hill forts 
played exactly the same part as 
the Norman Castles and walled 
towns of the Middle Ages. 

Long BaftROWs 

We can now pass on to the 
Neolithic Long Barrow^ or Bnriaf 
mound, because, apart from its 
spiritu^ Si||[ai£cance which we 
will diacuss later, it has great 
interest in its structure. The 
Long Harrow derives itfi name 
from the fact that it is egg-shaped 
on pLau^ and there are two types ^ 
those having chambers inside for 
the inlermcnt, and others where 
the bodies were covered directly 
by th.fi earth ; these Latter have a 
ditch at the sides leaving a wide 
path at the origidal level at each 
end. Geuerally placed E. and 
the burial b usually in the E. end, 
which is higher and broader than 
the W. It is a curious fact that the 
Neolithic 1ong-h«ad built a long 
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Fio, 32 .--NealithicLong Barrow, r<!5lor?3d. A-t West Kcanet, near A^-ebury, Wilts. 
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barrow^ while Lhat oi 
Ibe Later rDiind - headed 
Brosxe man v?^ round. 

Fig, sbOAA.'S the Wesi 
Kennet long barrow. 
OrigLoally iL wsta about 
336 feet long by 75 feel 
wide at the E, end, where 
it wa5 aome i feet high. 
The small figures at each 
end are in scale with the 
Icnglbf HJid aerve io give 
an indication of its sisc. 
The sepulchral cbambeTf as the plan at was about 60 
feet from the E. cnd+ with an entrance coiridcr from 
The outside. It ia the constnictioii of this chamber and 
corridor^ with large stones, which makes it a megaJithic 
structure, and so links it up with Stunchenge. The building 
principle ia the 5 <^rne^ large stones are placed on edge, and 
the covering formed by others laid flat as lintels. In OTher 
BtrticTUfies of this sort, where the ipan was too great for one 
stofle^ courses of masonry were projected from either side 
as Oorbds^ until the central space was nuxxow enough to be 
bridged. See Picta Houses, Figs. 33 and 34. This is the 
saine method of building as that cmpioir'^ irt the Tnmb 
of AgamemnDn (see Jf, p. Around the ouiside of 

the W. Keiinet barrow came a drj' s^one wall with upright 
saraen stones at intcrvala. This dry stone walling was a 
great accomplishment on the part of the buildcm, aud marked 
an advance. Long-headed skeletons were found in the 
chamber, and no evidence of crematbn. The plan at B ii of 
the Corridor Tomb at New Grange, near Dn^gheda, Ireland. 
Extcmalty it consists of a huge heap of atoneR, 2H0 in 
diameter and feet high. Internally the cnrxidnr is some No 



h’lG. 33.— Eiinh [JouWt Uriiu^ih, 
South Uiit, Hebridis. 
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feet And ieada to the 
central chamberp which is 
roughly domed over at a 
hcigUt of £0 feet. Off 
tbi^ ccutrdJ duLinbcr are 
recesses^ used for ^pul- 
cliral purpoaes. These 
chambered barroitva are 
planned much on the same 
lines as the Stone Age 
Teniples of MaJ ta. Sotne- 
tiuxes the bont:^ found in 
the Long Barroiivs are dis-^ 
jointed, as if they had 
been placed there some 
while after death; and 
it may well be that only 
the heroes were thought 
worthy o1 such buiiaL 
^cause the harrows were 
used for more thAn one bnrial, it has been suggestcd that 
slaves may have been sacrificed to accompany their tribal 
chiefs to the spirit world, in the same way that iinple- 
meuts and pottery were broken, and animaJs slaughtered, 
but it is doubtful if slavery was yet possible. We shall 
probably b* qtilte nAfa if we regard these barrows as tribal 
maiisolenttks, where the people could assemble uud hold services^ 
They are a visible sign to us that NeoLithie muii believed in a 
life hereafter, and built them as an emphalic assertion that 
death is not final. It must have needed iwime great Impulse 
to bring the tribe logether^ and make them willing to under- 
take such a vant work as the coiostructlon of a barrow, 

Thni provision of houses for the dead ihrows au in teres Mug 
sidelight on the belief of those days ; it suggests thM in 
Neolithic times the spirit was Med to the earth for some 
little while, whereas in the later Bronze Age burials, when 
tlie body was burned, it scorns as if the spirit was f^d at unce 
to go to the spirit-world (H. G.^ p. 44). The homes ior tiic dead 
may bAve been modelJert on those of living men; ihere is a 
range of habitations which would appenr to have been rlevelop- 
merils of this idea. Figs, j j And ;^4 show what are known as 
Pitts Houses in Scotlcttid, and thift form of stnnc construction 
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Ftdi. 35. — Rskuna Huc. 

covered with ea 4 :tJi 15 tleitiy derived irom ihs chambered 
hiTTowa. A4?ain. llic Eskimo houses CFigs, 35 and 36) seem 
TO be survivalfl carried to the N+ In Fi^. 35 tbere ia a long 
tunnel entrance ieadiiig ta the hnii with iLc beds at and the 
cooking-places at B, The rnnf of hut is lonned of slrinai 
with a layer of moss between, carried on the poles shown in 
the sketch. The window is ol membraM stretched between 
wbaies' jaw bones. The !fiiow bouse {Fig. 36) is of the same 
form. There are Piets houses in Scotland which ootiBisl ul a 
paved trench lined with masonry, acd coverai with stone slabs 
which terminate In a round chamber. 

Fig. 3;r is of a Pictft Tower^ Boon, or Broch, found in 
Sutherland 3 Caithness, Orkneys^ She Elands, sjid the Hebrides, 
The little door idiowii is Only 3 feet g Inches high, by 3 fee* 
broad, and leads through the wall, which is 10 feet 6 inches 
thick, with a guard cell ofi the passage 4 feet high and g feet 



FlO. 36.—Eikiose Snow Kousr. 
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long, with a doorway 2 feet square. There is a circular 
court inside, open to the sky, and in the wall of this, opposite 
the entrance, another door leads to a passage winding up in 
the thickness of the wall to upper galleries, all of which are 
very low, and lighted by window's into the inner court. It is 
very difl&cult to date such buildings, but these Piets towers are 
Megalithic in character, and built of dry stone ; in design they 
are first cousins to the Nuraghi of Sardinia, which are fortified 
dwellings. The Piets are supposed to have descended from the 
Neolithic stock, and, it may well be, built these towers, perhaps 
as late as Roman times, in this distant part of the country. 

Fig. 38 shows a Cromlech* or Dolmen ; this was part of 
the chamber of a barrow, from which the encircling earth 
has been removed, and ploughed aw'ay. Its construction is 
as described on page 38. 

Fig- 39 shows a Monolith or Standing Stone, called Maen 
Hir in Wales, w'here there are many of them. Probably they 
mark graves of important persons but they sometimes repre¬ 
sent the sole relic of a Stone Circle or of an Alignment. The 
latter is a double parallel row of standing stones, a feature 
sometimes (as on Dartmoor) extending for more than a 
mile. It is usually found in connection w'ith the circle or the 
round barrow and points to religious ceremonial. The arrange¬ 
ment of one horizontal stone lying across two uprights, as at 
Stonehenge, is called a Trilithon. 

We have said that megalithic means building w'ith giant 
stones, and it is well to realize how' large some of these were. 

* The word cromlech in the above sense has been in use in Britain 
since the thirteenth century. Through a misapprehension it has 
been used by French archaeologists to signify the stone circle, and 
by some English authorities. To avoid confusion the name dolmen 
has been applied lately in both countries. 
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Mr. Peet, in Rough 
Stone Monuments, writes 
of a block weighing 
nearly 40 tons, w^hich 
must have been brought 
18 miles, at La Perotte, 
Charente, France. 

It may be as well 
before we pass on to 
Stonehenge, the greatest 
of our megalithic monu- 
Kig. 38. — A Cromlech or Dolmen. ments, to get some idea 

of how the builders went 
to work. It is probable that the only mechanical aid they had 
was the lever. Boys and girls, who learn mechanics, will not 
need to be reminded of 
what the lever means, so 
they must excuse this di¬ 
gression for some others 
who may not know. 

Fig. 40 shows a see¬ 
saw,and the principles of 
leverage may have been 
discovered by Neolithic, 
or perhaps Palaeolithic, 
boys and girls amusing 
themselves in this wray. 

A see-saw is like a pair 
of scales ; it does not 
make ainy difference if 
you sit on the beam, or 
are suspended below it. 

If the two boys sit at an 
equal distance from the 
centre, and are of the 
same weight, they will 
balance one another, but 
if one is heavier, he will 
have to come nearer the 
centre, if equilibrium is 
to be maintained. So 
much is this the case. 


f 


Fig. 30.—A Standing Stone. 
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Fig. 40. —The Laws of Leverage. 


that if he is very much heavier, say 6 stone, to his small brother, 
I stone, then the heavy boy need only be i foot from the centre, 
to balance the light boy at 6 feet, as A, Fig. 40. Imagine the 
beam at A as a lever ; i cwt. applied in a downward direction 
at one end, 6 feet away from the centre, will exert an upward 
pressure of 6 cwt. at the other end, i foot away from the centre. 

If the boys sit, both on one side, as at B, they will be 
balanced by a 2-stone boy 6 feet away on the other side. 
If we take the left-hand side of B, and find that 6 stone at 
I foot= I stone at 6 feet, and apply it as at C, and imagine the 
6 stone at i foot as a log or stone which has to be lifted, then 
I stone lift 6 feet away will do it. We can apply our lever in a 
different w^ay as at D. The beam is bent at right angles ; one 
arm is 6 feet long, and the short one i foot. A i stone push 
at the top of the 6 feet long arm will produce a 6 stone pull 
up at the end of the horizontal arm, i foot long. This brings 
us to the erection of church steeples, chimney shafts, and 
towers. Take E, 6 units high, by 2 broad in its base, as a 
tower which has to resist the pressure of wind by its weight. 
Wind pressures are known, and their force on the whole area 
is applied to a lever arm of half the height of the tower as at E. 
To oppose this there is weight, acting through its centre of 
gravity, on a lever arm of half the width of the base. If the 
wind pressure is greater than the weight, over goes the tower. We 
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do not sajr that primitive 
man look^ nt prob^eiin^ 
iti tbis way^ hul we do^ 
because o£ the mechani¬ 
cal laws 1 heae earL^ 
biuld«^ discovered, 

Buildikc Stonehenge 

Bearing these in 
mind, we can pass on to 
a consideration of how 
the builders went to 
work. Nature provided 
a local sand EH tone, but 
the inner drete was 
constructed of $tfajige 
stones. The nearest 
place from wldch these 
could have been obtained 
is the W* of Pembrake- 
sLire, and it may be that 
the stores were already 
a sacred circle before 
being moved. No-1, Fig* 
4[i shows the masDQS 
dressing the stone into 
shape in its original 
position to save weight 
in transport. It ia 
thought that the 
masons used fire first 
to heat the Stoner and 
then water to moke frag' 
ments split off, but it 
wotild be a dangerous 
method, and they may 
have used woodEU 
wedges instead. We 
have seen a good mason 
in f nvemeas-Rhire work¬ 
ing on a large granite 
boulder on the hillade 
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where it was drapped out of Oie bottom of a gloder ages 
ago. The mascin wanted to make a S-inch landing, and 
he obtained this by driUmg a aeries of holes, into which he 
inserted wedges, and so split the landing out of the heart of 
the boulder. Neoliiliie man perhaps used the same inethods, 
hut of this we cannot be aura; we do know that he had flint 
and stone tools, becauAB these have been found when ex* 
cavating to raise the fallen stones at Stonehenge. The Bint 
axes were roughly sharpened, and held in the hand, and appear 
to have been used to clean the surface of the stone, after it 
had bccii bniiaed by larger si one boulders, or maul^ which 
SEEui^bed off th4 bdiilp^ 

^o- 3 p Fig, 41, shows men Uitingon« end of Uie block to place 
rollers under it. No. j shovrs the mUers in poaition, and mm 
pulling rough, liidc ropes, with others behind assisting with 
levers. At 4, we arrive at the building place, where a hole 
was dug^ having one sloping side^ and the upright stone being 
set in the hole, it was Hxcd hy ramming small Slones into the 
iriajiguJar space at A 5, but it seems obvious iLat a sloping 
embanknient as at 4 must have been built up betore the 
stone ^uld be tipped into the hole. Without the embank- 
menL it would be nearly iui possible to raise the stone^ and 
a very dangerous Job. 'With the embankmetil, even if 
the stone slipped forward a little in the Upping over^ it 
could easily be lewrcd hack into the hole, and then when 
resting against the embankment as at 5, paLling and lei^eriog 
.would have raised it ; meanwliiJe earth shovelled down into 
the triangular space at A would have fixed the stone in the 
desired position. As to the lop lintel stones^ thest may have 
been placed in ^loaition hy making a bigger embankmani, 
or by levers as 6 and 7, The stone raised once could be 
blocked up, and the operation repisited. The atone shown in 
Fig. 4E 19 abnuE the sire of one oi the uprights In the outer 
drcle of Stoneheuge^ Fig, 42 is a sketch pliEi showing the 
original form of Stoudiengev First there is an outer ntmpartr 
not shown on the plan, cousisUng of a circular ditch and batik, 
abotii 300 feet in diameter. There is an opening on the N.E. 
in the cLrde, where it is joined by an avenue. Within this 
rampart comes the actual temple as showm an plan. First 
there Is the onter circle at A, whidi originally consisted oi jo 
stones, standing about 14 feet high by 7 feet wide by jJ feel 
thick, .ground oti top of these srones comes the circle of 
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trow-ning hniclSp mortised 
or hollowtd out on their 
undersides on to tenons or 
stubs worked on The tops 
of rhe venicaJ stones under. 

43 gives some idea of 
what this Outer circle must 
have looked Like when 
plete. Within this circle is 
another, at B, of smaller 
stones, and then at C came 
5 tnagmficcnt trilithons ar¬ 
ranged in horseshoe form 
on plan. Ench thhthon 
conaisted of two upright 
stones and one Hnlcl, and 
starting from the N+E.. or -entrance side, llic height of the 
trilithons is increased. Inside the triEthons is anal her horse¬ 
shoe Qi smutlur monoliths at D. around the flat Altar stnue at K. 

Just inside the entrance from the avenue ts a Lirge flat 
rtonc, w'hich has the sombre numc of the y la tighter Stone* 
and a little way down the avenue another upricht one called 
the Hele Stone.* 

There are many inieresling apecuIntfonK x\s to The 
purpose and age of Stonehenge. It will be noticed (hat It 
is set out on an axial line which points to the N.£.| or wdicre 
the sun comes up over tlie horizon on the longest day^ or 
summer solstitn of zist June^ but it does not sippear to do 
so now oa the exact centre line of the entrance avenue, so 
far as it ia possible to determine this. Taking this diference 
into account^ and the oslroiiomicai fact that- tbe sun rises cuch 
y^ar a litric mere to the East^ Sir Nomiiin Eockyer and Prof. 
Penrose loriued the idea that about four tliousand yearn ago 
the sun did rise on the actual axial line of the avenu*. We 
havt tried to show this in Fig; 44 ^ and have shown the Hele 
Stone as part of a tdlithoa. TT^is estimatt of agu agrees 
with the archMLogical evidence^ because iu the excavalions 
earned out for raisiug the fallen £loni:s^ only flint ImpleineatH 
were found, uad not any bronze tools which would point to a 
later date. There ia a model in the r^rebisioric 'Room at the 
British Museum of Sir Hoiniun Loclever's theory. 

As to its usea. It may well bu that Stonehenge was & Temple 

* Tr^iticnally Fnmr's heel." Keir Stone hu been aub^tituted 
by outjqyarLiiA m »ii aU^^mpt to A.-^’sociiitc it with a Celtic ivord 
mm mug the BUD. * 



Fic. 4i — Plan nf Sconehengf. 
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Fig. 43.—Stonehenge. 























SUN TEMPLES 


of the Sun, from which the priests or medicine men could 
take their observation. We accept the longest and shortest 
days as a matter of course, if we give the matter any thought 
3II, but not so the Neolithic man. It must have been a 
mystery to him, that the sun should appear in a shallow arc 
across the horizon in the winter, but climbs into the sky in 
summer-time. It annoys us on dull days to know that the 
sun shines behind the clouds and we cannot see it, and Stone¬ 
henge may have been a magic observatory, where the priests 
could determine the position of the sunrise when it could not 
be seen. The priests may have settled the seasons ; have 
said now is the time to plant ; now we will sacrifice to the 
Sun-god that he may make our crops grow. Again, we accept 
the miracle of growth and increase as a commonplace, but 
the Neolithic man, who, in one of his rough hand-made pots, 
had safeguarded his hardly won seed, did not commit it to 
mother earth without some offering, or propitiation, or sacrifice. 
The sacrifice was not necessarily just so much sheer cruelty 
as an offering to the gods of some p>erson who was loved, 
or a pot or implement which was valuable, so that the person 
or family making the sacrifice might be blessed. The in¬ 
dividual did not count for very much in those early days ; 
the tribe came first, and if one must die to save the others 
it had to be. In some such way the sacrifice became a part 
of the ritual of early religions. We know how in Genesis xxii. 2 
God said to Abraham, “ Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah ; 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering.*’ 

In the twenty-first book of the Iliad, Achilles, after he has 
killed the son of Pnam, throws him into the river, and speaking 
over him “exalting winged words,” says, ** Nor shall the 
river avail you anything, fair-flowing with its silver eddies, 
though long time have you made him sacrifice of many bulls, 
and thrown down single-hooved horses, still hving, into its 
eddies ” {H. G., p. 42). 

In Mr. and Mrs. Routledge’s book, on the Akikuyu of 
British Bast Africa, there is an account of the people who 
dig for sand for use in making pottery. It is interesting, 
because it gives us an idea of the spiritual outlook of these 
people. The natives tunnel* into the hillside for sand, like 
so many rabbits, and as they do not take any precautions, 
the burrow sooner or later falls in, and smothers the excavator. 
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Tile AkikOyti do Qgt steps to dtg the poor teUow oat, 

tHXEMs^ tMs would offend the Spirit of the Sand Pit, but 
sacnfico a goat iiute^d to propitiate the spirit, fhsn start 
pother bumw which, m its turn, necessitates another goat 
sacriiioed^ This, we think, wouJd have been the ease 
wih the Neolithic men : they would leorship the Sun 
Riv«rs and Wateta, th* Mountains 
and VaUfiy®, and a great Mother God over all. If by any 
chance the spirits were offended t if certain ihk^ were done 
which were taboo, or forbidden^ sacrifice had to be tn^^de. 
Just as the iikikilyn appear to be a very kindly pleasant 
people, who do not enslave one another^ or go to war ^ we 
can free the Neolithic men from the charge of cruelty, 

docs aot appear to have had any connection 
wth Druidism^ which followed many centiirie-s after The 
D^ids worshipped the Moon and Stars, and Stonehenge was 
a Sun Temple, built hy an agricultural people, to whom the 
Sun was all-iinportant. 

So far as Neolithic rnan is concerned,, liia rehgion mu^t 
have been a veryr real one to him, or he would not have taken 
w much trouble with the Megalithic moHuments we have been 
describing. Thc^ arc very widespread, and can be traced 
mong the shores of the Mediterranean, through France, to 
country^ we have seen how the Piets towers resemble 
the NnragM of Sardinia (p, 4i)paDd the chambered barrows 
the Stone Aft tcmplea of Malta. 

This art of building was in its way a^ wonderful a? the 
I-a Madeleine paintings w-e wrote of on page 04 of Part I and 
we must tr>^ and imagine the builders. There is a danger in 
aichffiology of t hinkin g more of the things than of the pcopb 
who made them ; we talk of dint Implements^ a$ if the New 
Stone Age could be collected in a buahel basket, and shown in 
the glacs cases of a museum, and eBpecially Is this the caji* in 
prehistoric period before there was any written history. 
The interest of things is that they w^ere made hy people^ and 
when the things are temples and tombs they become extra- 
Ordioanly indicative of Fne spirit of rann ; of that essence, or 
aura, which givc^ him and his work individuality, and has made 
possible the great works of architecture^ painting, poetry^ 
Md jKulpture, and w-hich makes it possible fox a man to lay 
own his Life lor an idea„ Any great movement which appeals 
£0 the iniad of men has always been compounded of the spirit* 
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pj ” 1 append to 

''L-_ » this chapters plan 

WtKidhflnge. the 

f diacnvciyof uhicll 

I / '/ y^V.V '‘J/^'V' has hMtri described 

/ // /;•> ' . '^X \'\\ ' in the Introduc- 

' // /f-* V''' tion fpage vi). TIk: 

; f{ (:C ^ in H t n^mo 15 a itfirtrt- 

\ u ^ I J' 'I artificiaJ 

' V V ' **-v /■* * ^iaria4it oX Stone- 

\ \\ f L\ < i 1-7 /; / heoi^t. The site is 

\ ^\ * *^'^***7 * /* / parish of 

\^ yV^ / I t^iirrington, two 

if ^ yC'^ / inUca from fitnne- 

/ hcnge, and it is 

I the site of a ^oitp 

of wooden circlca. 

._ ■ There MftSTJcketed 

-n—-r;- , -< hnlen of no IftSS 

tnt oval niigs of 

timber posts, now marked by short concrete pilJafa. ThL-y 
aiE snrrriurKkd by a broad, ahaJlow ditch arui r flattened 
bMk beyofuL The smidltr ciitle at Armiiighall, hy Norwich, 
^40 tltscovered by Wicg CommAndtr tnauJI, V,C., has a single 
honeshou, once filled by posts twenty nr thirty (cct high. 
They both date from the time of the Hoaker people. 

1 his plan ahnws the posbholes [black dots) of the six .circles 
formed by ivt^en poata at Woodhenge mentioned in the 
Jntroductinn [p. vi). The " tabs " attached to the larger dots 
indicate slophm ramps as al A, Fig. cut tu faeditate the 
rawing o( the posts The G.P.0 cut simiiar raiDips when 
rmsmg a telephone pole. The obtoog at G (the centre of the 
5nniK-) IS a grave in which wa^ found a cronched akokton 
^ing towards the east with a stone axa-hammeir and a beaker 
(L us bustling a. Hreiutc Age dntn). Antong tlie lind.i were 
o axes TXi&de of chalk, TheBc bolong to the myflter%' nf the 
^n!inoiliaJ. l^ey would kav# been too soft to iis« and must 
have been buried at the nnteet of the work or the frost would 
have emmhled them. 
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Fig. 4S.— Hafting of Palstave and Socketed Celt. 


CHAPTER II 

THE BRONZE AGE 

W E ^w, in Part I., how the men of the Old Stone Age 
found a new material in bone and ivory, and the 
effect of this was to open up a whole range of new 
activities. They could make harpoons with barbs in bone, 
which were not possible with intractable flint. Fishermen 
should place in their calendar of benefactors the Paleolithic 
worker m bone who invented the barb. 

Even more so the introduction of metal wrought an 
enomous difference in the Uves of men. The NeoUthic 
herdsman, who splintered his stone axe on the skull of a 
spnngmg wolf, saw the work of months vanish, and was in 
great danger himself, but when he was the owner of the first 
Of the bronze celts, he walked abroad proudly. The edge of 
the celt might dull with use, but then it could be hammered 
up again ; it did not fly into fragments, and it could be 
hammered cold, which is an important detail to remember. 
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Trees coiild be cut down ; houses were built more quickly 
than was possible before, and in a hundred different ways 
man was given new confidence in his powers and so was able 
to make progress. 

The discovery of metal was as important in its own way as 
the introduction of steam, or the discovery of electricity. 

We must not think of a Bronze Age which started full 
blown at a particular date, or of a people who threw away 
their flint implements one day, to arm themselves with metal 
on the next. It was a very slow and gradual change over. 
It is probable that the first flat celts were brought here by 
traders from the Continent, and many years may have elapsed 
before they were followed by the round-headed men we now 
associate with Bronze, and centuries before the Goidels, or 
first of the Celtic-speaking peoples who reached this country 
(seep. 12). 

The art of Bronze working came from the East, by way 
of Italy and Gaul, and was widely spread, except in Afnca, 
which never had a Bronze Age. We have seen, on page 12, 
that the Bronze men were more powerful physically than the 
Mediterranean race. Probably they were not all armed with 
bronze, but in any case in the end they conquered the Neolithic 
people. It was not a conquest of extermination, because we 
find in the round barrows, which are typical of the Bronze 
Age, round-headed men side by side with long-headed Medi- 
temnean men. 

A parallel can be found in Greece, where the Achaeans of 
the Heroic Age dispossessed the Minoans of Mediterranean 
stock (H. G., p. 14). 

As the art of metal working is the great central fact which 
has given the name of the Bronze Age to this period, it may 
be as well to start by a description of the methods followed 
by prehistoric man in his craft; in doing so we must try and 
place ourselves in his position, and imagine that we have 
never seen metal before. Bronze, we know, is an alloy 
of copper and tin, and we shall find that copper, like gold, 
is sometimes found almost pure, and is capable of being 
hammered up cold, without any preliminary smelting to 
reduce the ores. Iron ore is found in the form of red earth, 
or stone, and is not so obviously metallic, and would more easily 
have escaped attention than copper. The North American 
Indians hammered up pure copper, and made knives in this 
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Fig. 46. —Development of Bronze Celt. 

way before the coming of the European invaders. So the 
age of bronze may have been preceded by one of copper. 
Even when smelting and casting bronze had been discovered, 
it was found that it could be forged cold, and that when it 
was heated, it tended to become short and fly to pieces when 
being hammered. It is hardened by hammering, and softened 
by heating and quenching, whereas iron hardens by heating 
and quenching. Bronze was an ideal metal for prehistoric 
man, because dulled edges could be hammered up again 
anywhere without very much trouble. It can be made 
extremely hard. 
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We can now pass to smelting. Pottery had given man the 
idea of taking a plastic material and shaping it ; he may have 
used clay to line a cooking-pit, and found that baking hardened 
it. In the same way the accidental introduction of copper 
ore into a cooking-pit, or a charcoal fire exposed to the wind, 
would have melted the ore, and this would have been found 
as metal when the ashes were raked aside. The metal may 
have cast itself into a shape which suggested a tool or weapon, 
and it would have prompted the ingenious man to experiment. 
In some such way it must have come about. The first moulds 
were simple flat open moulds, into which the molten metal 
could be poured, then progression was made to hollow casting 
with clay cores which could afterwards be scraped out. Stone, 
bronze, and probably fine sand were used, and actual moulds 
can be seen at the British Museum. 

We get an inkling of how the bronze men went to work 
from the Iliad xviii. Hephaistos, the famed artificer, who 
** wrought much cunning work of bronze, brooches and spiral 
arm-bands, and cups and necklaces,'* when he starts work on 
the wonderful shield for Achilles—" went unto his bellows 
and turned them upon the fire and bade them work. And the 
bellbws, twenty in all; blew on the crucibles, sending deft blasts 
on every side. . . . And he threw bronze that weareth not into 
the fire, and tin and precious gold and silver ** (H, G., p. 39). 

This would have been an apparatus very similar to that 
used for iron at the Glastonbury lake village, as shown in 
Fig. 72. Copper melts at 1083® centigrade, and tin at only 
232®, so that the Bronze Age founder melted the copper first, 
then threw charcoal on to the melted mass to retain the heat, 
and added the tin. The ideal aimed at seems to have been 
10 per cent, tin to 90 per cent, copper, but endless experi¬ 
ments went to the discovery that this made a good bronze. 
Prehistoric man did not know anything about analytical 
metallurgy. Surface copper ores sometimes contain tin- 
oxide, and the intelligent man would soon have been moved 
to find out why a celt made from this ore was tougher than 
one of pure copper. 

We can now pass on to the actual implements made, and 
Fig. 46 shows the development of the Bronze Celt. No. i 
is called the Flat Celt, and is obviously fashioned on the 
lines of the stone celt which preceded it, and was hafted in 
the same way as Fig. 45. The makers soon discovered that 
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Fig. 47.—Development of Bronze Spear, 
by hammering the edge it became thinner, keener, and wider, 
so the upper part of the later celts is narrower. 

No. 2 shows the Flanged Celt, formed by hammering over the 
sides. This was hafted as i. Fig. 45. A stick ^vith a stout 
branch was selected, and this being cut off, was forked to fit 
over the top of the celt, and bound to it by raw hide. The 
disadvantage was that the thin celt split the wood head. 
A stop ridge was then developed between the flanges, and 
this finally developed into 3, Fig. 46, which is known as a 
palstave, from an Icelandic word for a narrow spud. This 
stop ridge took the force of the blow, and prevent^ the head 
from splitting (see i. Fig. 45). In this type, the web between 
the flanges, above the stop ridge, was thinner than the axe 
part under, and this feature is more pronounced in 4, where 
the flanges are hammered over into the form of what is known 
as the Winged Celt. No. 5 shows the wings lapping, and in 6 
they have disappeared, and we arrive at the final Socketed 
Celt, which was hafted as 2, Fig. 45. There were endless 
intermediates, and the celt is well worth studying, because 
it is the ancestor of that friend of man, the axe. 

The Bronze Spear is a weapon with an interesting history. 
It started life as i. Fig. 47, and in this form was used either 
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SWORDS AND SPEARS 



It ig. 4^.. A Swdjrd.. 

f* “ a dagger. T t wa» cast solid, and providwi wilh a 

Ung which was filtsri iatg the end of the wooden shaft, and 
pr^^nied froir. splitling by a plain bronze 
»llar. tlirough which a nvet passed and secured ihs end of 
the laug. In i the coUar has become socket-shaped, and 
though not cast with the spear-head, is uttaclied to it by 
two nvefs. and the tang still remains. In 3 the Lang haa 
gone, and the socket is part and parcel of the spear-head 
But anamusmgfact should bn noticed t that the rivets which 
one* ^tened jt to the head remain as Ornamental bumps. 
No. 3 liMltMps for tliong attachment to the shaft, or for lying 
on or slreamers. In 4 and 5 the socket has further 

develop^, and the apoar-hcad is formed of fins cast on to tha 
In 5 thas* are leaf-shaped. and the loops 
« dftcomlive. m 6 the whole spear-h*ad is a triumph of 
noUow caating^ ^ 

Tile Sword developed out of the fcntf* by way of the dagger 
or lapier. H la easy to see that spear-head No. J. Fig. 47, 
il It had a short hnndie fitted on to the tang instead of tY* 
shaft, would make a useful knife. A rapier was an etonmted 
and the sword a later invention. Fig. 48 shows a 
beautiful ieaf-shaped sword. The tang for h^dle was cast 
on the blade, with the edges slightly flanged up. and then in 
between These edges grips of hom or wood were riveted on 

“'I found pommel clipped on 
lather scabbards were used with branze tips 
Bronze iv.ts not used fo, arrow-heads, but 
flint, as in NeohlLic limes. The two drawings. Fig. 46 of the 

wh^i, development over 

the whole of the Bronze Age, and by reference lo the chart 

To realize how long a time thia is. wc mus t remember 
th.it 13CW years ago m this country would take us back nearly 

->1 Elhelben, king of the Kentish 
mw, and the first English king who received baptism 

of *1*'-' t*S»nni«f5 ot the history 

of Arms and Armour. In the Stone Age men w^m probably, 
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enough to eat that 

little time was left for quarreUing about their scanty posses¬ 
sions. yVith the introduction of metals they could make 
J>ecame easier and they had more time 
or fightmg These Bronze Age arms must have been used 
in the way descnbed in the Iliad (see H. G., p. 26) 
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HEATHERY BURN 



Fig* 50,—BrODze 
Brooch and Fin. 


In Fig, 56 the central man is shown 
holding a drcnlar Buckler or SMdd made 
of a thin sheet of bronze hammered tip 
into concentric circles of lines and dots* 
The buckler went with a leaf-shaped spear, 
as 5, Fig, 47, A flanged celt with slight 
stop ridge, a type midway between 2 and 3, 
Fig* 46, was found with a sp^r-head slightly 
earlier in form than 5, Fig. 47- The arch¬ 
aeologist in this way, by associated finds, 
builds up a theory of the dates and develop¬ 
ments of civilizations. Fig, 49, drawn from 
the actual tools at the British Museum, 
shows the equipment of a Bronze Age 
metal-worker. At i are bis hammers, 
halted Hke socketed celts* No* 2 shows a 
tanged chisel, and 3 a socketed gouge. 
No. 4 is a sandstone rubber, and 5 a quite 
delightful anvil* 

One of the most interesting discoveries 
ever made in England was what appears to be the complete 
furnishing of a family at the end of the Bronze Age. This 
was found in Heathery Bum Cave, County Durham, which 
may have been used as a house, or as a place of refuge. 
From remains of skulls which were discovered, the inhabit¬ 
ants appear to have been long-headed men of Mediterranean or 
Neolithic stock, and it is possible that they removed to the 
cave in face of the danger of invasion. We shall see later 
how, at Glastonbury^ a people of similar extraction were put 
to the sword by invaders. 

The Heathery Bum discovery included a sword much the 
same as Fig, 48, but with slight shoulders on the cutting 
edge of the blade near the handle* A leaf-shaped spear-head, 
as 5, Fig. 47, but without the loops. Bronze discs 5-J inches 
diameter, which may have been used as dress ornaments 
or horse trappings. Bronze collars which fitted on to the 
nave or hub of chariot wheels, and which, in conjunction 
with the bridle bit, show that the horse was used, A bucket 
was found, and tanged and socketed knives ; a razor, gouge, 
and a socketed celt as 6, Fig. 46; chisels, awls, pins, rings, 
tongs, and gold armlets. There were bone prickers, spindle 
whorls, skewers, knives the cheek-bars of bridle-bits, and jet 
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aj-mltts : lintl aJl i\igse thiriESLcari be^n stl ihe Bnii^b Mu^ujn, 
Tbl^ splendid find includes n«tr|jr idl the known ot 

BroriEc Ag^ icnpJcrrients, and wc have founded our JUu^iradons 
on iliese Heaihery Burn discoveriea. 

The fipindle v^horl slio^v^ that spinning was practised in 
Lhfi Bronzer Ag^ Ui Lhb cDiintr%'‘; both spiniung and w'eaving 
are suppq^d tu have staried in iho Swiss lake d^veilings 
as early as the Neolithic times. Varioua types of dress 
f^teuings began to come Laio use which were suitable for 
light woven fabrics. Fig. 50 shy Ur's a bronte brooch from 
Ireland, shaped rather like a large hohow Cortain-rin^, and 
30 arranged that a bronze pin could be parsed through it, 
and in this way lasten a cloak drawn ibrough the ring. This 
type may have auggested the penaumdar brooch, as Fig, 76. 

Spinning 

In a barriow In rhe East Fiding^ Vorks^ of tJiia period, 
the remains of a linen w^inding-sheei U'ete found under a 
afcelftton^ and uroollen fabrics have been found in others - 
these conld only have been umven on a loom. We will 
coasider, then, the steps which a Brouzt Age weaver had to 
take if ishe wished 10 convert a fleece into a piece of Ktuff for 
mating clothes. It vi-onld need washing and cleansing fir$t, 
and tLici:i came dyeing, CrotaJ, a Uchen growing oq^’ircca! 
Eliay have been used. If this h put in a pot with the fleece 
and ivaier^ and boiled for one or two hours, it produces a 
rich red-brown colour. Teasing consists of pulling the fleece 
mto And, aad oiling explains itself. Carding is an operation 
which consists of putting the wool <m an implement rather Ukc 
a large butter-pat w 4 th teeth, caUcd the card, and then pulling 
the other card across it, so as to arrange the wool for spinning. 
This latter was the occupation of girls for so many centunes, 
that we siiJl talk of ao untnamed woman as a spinster. 

The spindle which was used in the Bronze Age consisied of 
a piece of wood, perhaps about j foot long auid finch diameter, 
and a few inches from one end canu; the whorl, wbich acted 
as a miniature fly-wbeol and helped to twist the spindle. 
At the other end wiis a Utile uick in which the yarn vnis 
fastened^ In splnnkig, a roU of carded wool was held in the 
left band, or bound on to a distaflE ; from thb roll a little 
wool was pulled out and twisted by the fingers until a piece 
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of yam waj^ made about i$ 
inches long, and lliis lied 
lo the spindle. The wcxj! 
was then paid out the 

Jeft hand, and thft fiplndk 
tested ¥fiih the right. When 
the spindle slopped revolv- 
izi)t it was held, ivhcn the 
twist mu up the Length ol 
wool which had h«»n p^d 
out and made this into yam, 
which oouid then be wound 
on lo llic spkidle and the 
spLonLug resumed. We have 
shown this in Pig, 


Weavimu 


Weaving and has been 
^□ee the Bronxe Age^ one 
of the crafts which has had 
the greatest induence on 
the progress oi man. It is 
beautiful work, done wher¬ 
ever man wants clothesj and 
carried out in many didercJil 
W'ays; but the main principle 
of weavir^ is always the 
same. Tlie long threads 
mutUDg through the length 
of a piece of cloth are 
callfid the warp i the cues 
which cross these by going 
under and over the warp 
aj-ft called the weft. From the discovery of loom weights, 
as shown at the bottom oi the ^vazp-threads in Fig. £2r 
in the Swiss lake villages and in England^ it is thought 
that the earliest looms were of this pattern, w^hich is 
called the Warp-weigh ted I^m ; the weights keeping the 
warp properly stretched. The warp-threads are kept in 
place by yam threaded through them at the bottom. It Ls 
probable that at first thu weaver look the skem of yarn In 
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her right hand, and 
picking up the warp- 
threads one or two at 
a time with the left 
hand, passed the weft- 
threads through from 
side to side* over and 
under the warp. She 
may have used a 
wooden lath to beat 
the weft-threads up, 
and so make the cloth 
compact. 

53 shows the 
next development, and 
our dra^ving is based 
on the Scandinavian 
loom in the Copen¬ 
hagen Museum. The 
diagrams at the side, 

A and B, illustrate the 
method of weaving, 
and we shall find as 
we go along that, 
though the details are 
elaborated, this prin¬ 
ciple remains. A piece 
of fabric has been woven at the top downwards, and below this 
the warp-strings hang down with their weights on the ends. 
They are divided at i by a shed-stick : the shed is the space 
through which the weft is passed. At 2 is the heddle-rod, 
which is attached to alternate warp-strings by loops. The 
weaver then passes his shuttle through the space between 
the warp-strings, above the heddle-rod in A position, which 
is called the counter shed. The heddle-rod is then pulled 
out to B position, which brings the warp-threads which were 
at the back to the front, and the weft is again passed through 
the space now called the shed. 

In this way the weaving proceeds, like darning, first under 
and over the warp-strings, then over and under. This would 
make a plain cloth ; in patterned work different coloured 
yams can be used, and instead of just over and under the 
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Fig. 52. —Warp-weighted Loom of 
Simplest Type. 
















fjc. 53,—\N arp-weighied Loom of more Developed Type. 
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warp, you can go over and under and then 
skip two or three, and so produce a pattern. 
On Greek vases Penelope is shown working 
at an upright warp-weighted loom like Fig. 53, 
but it has been developed by making the top 
cloth beam to revolve, so that the cloth could 
be wound up as it is woven (H, G., p. 75). 

Fig. 54 shows what is called now a 
weaver’s comb, found at Glastonbury lake 
village, but we doubt if this was used, as 
suggested, to comb or pack the weft-threads 
tightly together; it would have been an 
inconvenient way of doing it ; so here is a 
problem for our readers to determine the use 
of the comb. 

55 shows a man shaving with a razor 
of a very usual pattern in England during 
the Bronze Age; he probably used oil instead 
of soap. 

Fig. 56 is a costume plate for the three 
book, and it is the central figures which 
Age and so discussed here. The remains of 



Fig. 54.—Comb. 


periods of this 
are of Bronze 
dresses of this 

period have been found in Jutland, which suggest that the piece 
of stuff woven on the looms was wrapped around the body with¬ 
out any shaping. This is the case with the tunic of the man 
and the skirt of the girl. In the case of the man this was 
the beginning of the kilt. The girl’s bodice would have been 
roughly cut in kimono shape, and the side seams sewn under 
the arms. She is shown w’earing a bronze disc fastened on 
to a woven tasselled belt, and her hair was gathered into a 
thread net, and fastened by long bronze pins. She is 
wearing a jet necklace. The shoes of both man and woman 
are of skin, and the man has a circular cloak and cap of thick 
rough knotted wool. 

We have seen on page 58 that one of the finds at the Heathery 
Burn Cave was a point of deer antler, about 5 inches long and 
curved in shape ; it is pierced twice on the radial lines of the 
curve, and once at right angles. Similar pieces have been found 
in the Swiss lake dwellings, and it is suggested that these were 
the cheek bars of bridle-bits, as Fig. 57. Probably the first bit 
was a twisted leather thong, knotted at the width of the mouth, 
and then the ends passed through the cheek-pieces as reins. If 
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m th< Hridsli 


dftKribed in 

C//.G..P. a6) 


the ttaiisv<?r&e Lulc cp^ 
oae of burn bars 

t^x amin pid it will be 
fuund to bcwortismootb 
aa by a leather reki. 
Similar cheek-pieces are 

r. a6). 

uaed tQ the 
a hronifl bit from the 
Swiss lake dwcUli^s, 
which sJiOvTj the ihfiu- 
ePCc of Lhe early antler 
The pony in 
Fig. 57 is we-aring the 
gold Peytrel, or br^t- 
plate^ discovered 
Moldj Flintshire " 
is now 

Museum^ [t v^uu^u m 
a pony of about twelve 
hands, and it is cm- 
bo»;ed in the sannestyle 
as the buckkrSp When 
one bears in mind that 
the warrior to whom 
it belonged did not in 
all probability decorote 
his horse^ until he had satisfied his own vanity^ we Can be i|ulte 
sure that together they must have presented a splendid sight. 

The Heathery Bum discovery include? bronr^ nave 
eoiJars for chariot wht-cls. The nave of a wheel is its hub, 
and this suggests spokes. 'Fhe first wheels were probably 
solid on their axle, rather like a cotton reel. A. Fig. ^S. show's 
another type made up of three boards secured by dovciailtd 
clamps, B, T^ig- shows tbc start of the spoke, not as wc 
fcnow^ it to-day^ but arranged more os a brace. 'I’he upright 
part includes nave, two spokes, and parts of the felly or rim, alt 
in one piece of wood. The four other apokes are braced bet ween 
i^ Md the reiiiaining parts of the felly. These come from 
the Swu« lake dwelling?, and mnat bo early types, because a 
later wheel has been found there which, though in bronre, 


Fig. 55.—SHa,viiag with HitrnEe Rdnor^ 
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WHEELS 



2 .* lO’'d§am. 


must have been founded on a 
wooden construction. It is 
19J inches in diameter, and 
has four spokes radiating be¬ 
tween nave and fellies, just 
like the wheel of to-day. We 
know too that beautifully 
turned wooden wheel naves 
have been found at Glaston¬ 
bury lake village, dating from 
the Early Iron Age, and in 
what are called the chariot 
burials of Yorkshire, of the 
same period, the iron tyres 
of chariot wheels have been 
discovered. 

The original Aryan-speaking 
peoples, the forerunners of the 
Celts, are supposed to have 
possessed ox-wagons, and it 
may well be that chariots 
were introduced by the Goidels, 
who reached these shores from 
700 to 500 B.C. 

The chariot does not give 
very much opportunity to the 
maker to vary its shape. There 
must be a floor framed up on 
the.axle, around which would 
come the body, perhaps of 
wickerwork covered with hides. There would have been 
a centre pole, with yoke attachment to the horses. The 
chariot of classical times must have been founded on some 
such simple basis as Fig. i. Again we cannot do better than 
turn to the Iltad for an idea of how chariots were used (fl G 
p. 116). 

This question of wheel naves, the discovery of jet armlets 
at Heather\- Bum Cave, and shale cups in round barrows, all 
of which must have been turned, brings up the question of 
lathes. It is difficult to see how a simpler turning contrivance 
than the Pole Lathe (Fig. 78) could be made, and this may date 
from the Bronze Age. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



Fig. 6o,—P lough. 


The Hill Forts and Camps were still the rallying places of 
the people, and it is probable that places like Badbury, Maiden 
C^tle, and many others which had been started by the Neo¬ 
lithic men were improved upon in the Bronze Age, The 
trackways on the hilltops between the camps would have 
become more defined as traffic and trade routes, with tumuli 
to mark the line. Fords may have been replaced by bridges ; 
there are two on Dartmoor which are still called Celtic. Fig! 
59 shows one of these at Postbridge, and its construction is 
just what we should expect from a people who had inherited 
the building tradition of Stonehenge. We should like to 
draw attention to the trumpet shown in the hands of one of 
the figures.^ These instruments derive their shape from the 
horns of animals, which had been used for the same purpose 
before. They were made at the end of the Bronze Age, in that 
metal, and are supposed to have been used by the Celtic people 
m warfare ; of two types, some have the mouthpiece at the 
side. 

The possession of the bronze celt, with its better cutting 
powers, meant that man could make ever larger clearings in 
the forest, grow more com, and keep more herds. He was 
helped again, because with his bronze* sickle the harvesting of 
his crops was not such a problem as when that useful im¬ 
plement was of fiint, as Fig, 21. There is a beautiful harvest 
scene in the eighteenth book of the /AW—" where hinds were 
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reaping with sharp sickles in their hands. Some armfuls 
along the swathe were falling in rows to the earth, whUe others 
^e sheaf-binders were binding in twisted bands of straw. 
Thr^ sheaf-binders stood over them, while behind boys 
ptheni^ com and bearing it in their arms gave it constantly 
to the binders; and among them the king in silence was 
standmg at the swathe with his stafi, rejoicing in his heart 
And henchmen apart beneath an oak were making ready a 
feast, and preparing a great ox they had sacrificed ; while the 
women wwe strewing much white barley to be a supper for the 
mnds (/f. G., p. 40). Game was less eaten now than the 
domesticated animals ; a proof that life was becoming easier 
and It was not necessary to live by the chase. There are 
Scandinavian and Ligunan rock carvings of Bronze Age date, 
which show a primitive plough drawn by oxen, as Fig. 60 but 
England was the very outpost of civilization in those days and 
we cannot be sure that the plough reached here so early • 
yet It would not have needed so much cleverness to make as a 
bronze celt, once the idea became known. 

The hut of the hut circle was much the same as in Neolithic 
Umes, built in the Berm of the camp or just around it • but 
from remains which have been found, it looks as if the hut 
Itself was beco^g less pit-like, and rising out of the ground 
mth vertmal side walls, as Fig. 67. It must be remembered 
that the Bronze Age men had their enemy the wolf, waiting 
^ways just round the comer to cut off stragglers, so we may 
be sure they lived in communities. ^ 

Pottery w^ still hand-made, without a wheel, but ornament 
was improvmg, and consisted of straight lines arranged as 
chevrons, lozenges, herring-bones, ivith dots and con^ntric 
circles, as Fig. 61. No. i in Fig. 62-is a Beaker, or drinking- 
vessel, which was introduced on the East Coast by the Beaker 
peo^e, ^e page 11; it is found with unbumt burials. No 2 
IS a Food Vessel. No. 3 a Cinerary Urn, made to hold the ashes 
of a cremated bunal; and No. 4 an Incense Cup. This does not 
mean that the Bronze Age people used incense, and the name 
h^ been suggested by the pierced treatment of the little cups • 
these are found in Round Barrows, and may have been uLd 
to bring the sacred fire which started the funeral pyre. It is 

deTOfi^ld pottery, which were doubtless 

deposited ivnth the dead, for their use in the spirit world, are 

similar to those they used in their everyday life. Bronze 
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Fig. 62.—Bronze Age Pottery, 


implements were buried for the same reason, but were generally 
limited to plain axes, knife daggers, and awls, and this limita¬ 
tion points to some symbolical meaning in those selected. 

Burial was either by burying the body (inhumation), or 
by burning it (cremation), and it is a little bewildering to 
find both methods practised at the same time, because in¬ 
humation is distinctly Neolithic, and cremation a Celtic 
custom, and yet this latter was practised before the Celts 
arrived. This jxjints to a survival of the long-headed people 
and their ways, and the introduction of cremation as a fashion 
by the earlier round-heads from the Continent. A pit was dug 
in the ground, and a stone cist, of four stones on edge covered 
by another, made to cover it, or a hole cut in the chalk, and 
the ground heaped over in the form of a round barrow. In 
a stone country, the barrow was made of heaped stones, and 
became a cairn. No. i. Fig. 63, is the tvpe which is called a 
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Bmvl Barrow, because it is like an inverted bowl. No. 2 
a Bell Barrow, because the ditch and bank made around the 
outside give it that shape; and No. 3 is a Disc Barrow. 

A barrow is sometimes caUed a Tumulus; in Derbyshire, a 
Low; and in Yorkshire, a Howe. 

Silbury Hill, 6 miles W. of Marlborough, on the Bath Road, 
is m the form of a round barrow, but it is 135 feet high, 
and covers 6 acres. It is wholly artificial, and in 1907, at the 
rates of pay then obtaining, its cost was estimated at £20,000. 

Cup and ring markings are common on the cover stones 
of the asts or graves in the barrows, and these are very 
^lar to the markings found on the churingas of the 
Australian aborigines (p. 64, Part I.). 

Small objects called Sun Discs are found in Ireland • these 
are made of gold about 2f inches diameter, and have the same 
ecorative idea as the cup and ring markings, made up of 
OTncentnc circl^. All these things point to Sun-worship 
being characteristic of the Bronze Age; another symbol, 
which IS ividely distributed, is the swastika, also considered 
a symbol of the Sun. 

nJi ““.u in niind that prehistoric man was still 

held m thrall by magic and mystery ; that there were many 
things which were taboo or forbidden ; like the Akikiiyu 
his life and death were governed by a complicated ritual. 

^ probability was not practised to destroy 
the body, but to purify it of sins and uncleanness, and render 
the spirit fit for the life hereafter. In the twenty-third book of 
he//mrf the spirit of the hapless Patroklos appears to Achilles 
\ 1" sleepest and hast forgotten me, 

r=,‘t ^ hved never did'st thou forget me, and only 

now that I am dead. Bury me with aU despatch, so that I 
may p^ the gate of Hades. Far do the spirits keep me off, 
the spmts of men out-worn; they suffer not that I should 
beyond the River; and vain are my 
wanderings though the wide-gated house of Hades. Hd- 

aSfn ‘ ®i^°“id'st give me thy hand ; never 

ag^ sl^l I come back from Hades, once you have granted 

i^olZ. "J® wl ” P* 44 )- We have seen t^the 

limSTr Bronze Age man were 

tl^Ir? ? " symboUcal types. Again we find that in 

the remains, 

the bones of wild animals, Uke the fox, mole, and mouse; 
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Fig. 63.—Bronze Age Barrows. 


surely these typified something. In the barrow itself, the 
bones of the ox, goat, sheep, horse, pig, and dog have been 
found with cremated burials ; of these some may be the re¬ 
mains of the funeral feasts, and the horse and dog may have 
been slaughtered to accompany their master, and the sacrifice 
of slaves and captives may have formed part of the ceremony. 
Bone pins have been found, charred by fire, as if they had 
fastened the body in its shroud before it was burned. 

Homer, in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliads gives a 
wonderful picture of the burial of Hector: 

“ So nine days they gathered great store of wood. But 
when the tenth mom rose with light for men, then bare they 
forth brave Hector, weeping tears, and on a lofty pyre they 
laid the dead man. and thereon cast fire. 

But when the young dawn shone forth, rosy-fingered 
Morning, then gathered the people round glorious Hector's 
pyre. Assembling, they first of all quenched the flames of 
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the pyre with wine, even as far as the might of the flames had 
reached, and thereupon his brethren and friends gathered 
his white bones, mourning him with big tears coursing down 
their cheeks. The bones they took and laid aw’^ay in a golden 
um, wTapping them up in soft purple robes, and quickly set 
the um in a hollow grave, and heaped above great stones, 
closely placed. Then hastily they piled a barrow, while every¬ 
where about watchers were posted, through fear that the 
well-greaved Achaians might make an onslaught before the 
time. And, when the barrow was piled, they went back and, 
assembling, duly feasted and well in the palace of Priam, 
that king fostered by Zeus. Thus did they hold funeral for 
Hector, tamer of horses.'' 

Even fuller details are given in the twenty-third Book of 
the funeral of Patroklos, and the funeral games. Of how 
they went forth " to hew high-foliaged oaks with the long- 
edged bronze," and " splitting them asunder the Achaians 
bound them behind mules," and so brought the wood to the 
appointed place, and made a great pile. " And they heaped 
all the corpse with their hair that they cut off and threw 
thereon." The pyre was " a hundred feet this way and that, 
and on the pyre's top set the corpse." " And many lusty 
sheep and shambling crook-homed oxen they flayed and 
made ready before the pyre; and taking from all of them, 
the fat, great-hearted Achilles wrapped the corpse therein 
from head to foot, and heaped the flayed bodies round. And 
he set therein two-handled jars of honey and oil, leaning them 
against the bier ; and four strong-necked horses he threw 
swiftly on the pyre, and groaned aloud. Nine house-dogs 
had the dead chief : of them did Achilles slay twain and threw 
them on the pyre. And twelve valiant sons of great-hearted 
Trojans he slew with the sword " to be consumed by the fire. 
The North Wind and the loud West " all night drave they the 
flame of the pyre together, blowing shrill," and after a barrow 
was made as already described for the burial of Hector. 
Then followed the funeral games, of which all can read in the 
twenty-third book of the Iliad (H. G., p. 46). The next time 
we see a Round Barrow, we must think of it, not as only so 
much heaped earth, but rather as a visible sign of our own 
Heroic Age. We must try and conjure up a picture of the 
flaming pyre, and looking across the smoking eddies of time, 
see the crowd of Bronze Age warriors buiying their chief. 
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Now we think we had better try and give our readers some 
idea of the migrations and minglings. the traffic and trade 
routes, which had developed in the Bronze Age from the 
earlier Neolithic beginnings. We must first ask ourselves, 
why it is we find these big movements of men, because, leaving 
on one side the adventurous few, the general run of people do 
not move until they are pushed. In the Old Stone Age, man 
moved because he was a hunter, and had to follow the chase 
to live, and in the same way, even when he had settled down, 
he could not be sure of a permanent home, unless it was 
accompanied by a perennial food supply ; if this failed, then 
he had to break fresh ground. If food was one of the reasons 
for his moving, he naturally went away from the crowded 
central area, or falling on his neighbours compelled them to 
do so. Wars have played a terrible part in migrations ; we 
shall see in our time great movements of people, as a result 
of the 1939-1945 struggle. The study of these movements 
is of great value as bearing on the original homes of men. 
That is why the archaeologists continually do dig ; they are 
hunting for first causes. 

Geography will help us to discover the natural causes of 
man's movements on certain lines. On p. 14, Part I., we 
referred to the Loess land. Loess is a sandy, chalky loam, 
deposited at first as dust blown by great blizzards from the 
glaciers in the Ice Ages. This loess is in a broad zone, which, 
starting from the Ural Mountains, stretches across South 
Russia to the Carpathians, and the Danube, then through 
North-West Austria to South Germany, and the North of 
France. It is shown by dots on Fig. 64. The fine grain of the 
loess prevented the spread of forests, and became instead the 
g^eat grasslands which have played so considerable a part in 
the development of Europe. Here have been bred great hordes 
of men, who in times of drought, or when the regions became 
overpopulated, have descended on the ancient civilization of 
the East, and caused movements of men. In the same way, 
the Arabian Desert has been a great reservoir of hardy people, 
who periodically have made exodus, with terrible happ)enings 
to their prosperous neighbours, or have been bribed to keep 
the peace. 

The problem which confronts such a people is similar to 
that of the hill-tribes of the N.W. frontier of India. Here 
the Mohmands, Afridis, Wazirs, and Mahsuds, perched on 
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the barrM) hills, can only Hve hy Itvjmg iiibute on the 
tiara'k'Aiu passmjf Imm The lat lands. Here throunh the 
^r«.t land gale of the K'yber Pass, throogh aU the ages imnu- 
grants have gone itiio India. The Arj-ana. and Alexander : 
ah iravclkd on this lint: until we forced a new way by sea. 

If along a certain line similar kinds of potttrv or stone 
Htonuments aie found, ic is fair to aBstime that these are The 
ttrark of a particular ij-pe of people moving along this line. 

in Bron£« Age barrows, we lind gold from Ireland, glass 
or a^ MediterratifiiJi, amber fioin Scandinavia, or 

in an Early Iron Age ceiuclcry at Aylwford in Kent, a broD*e 
Hagon from North Italy, it points to trade and trade routes, 
vve may be sure that salt was traded, 

VVe haw alretidy written, on page to, of one of the earliest 
nugrations, ihatol the MediferraDean people; on nage i i,of the 
Itrat of the round-heads - on page tof the arrival of i he Beaker 
people ; and, on page 12, of (he ino%'enienlsof the Aryad-$peak- 
ing peoples^ This brings up anoiher factor of gre^it hupcrtaocc 
in the lives of mtsi, itud one ivhicli ia not conteinciil SiO much 
wit I I eir rnov^mcm* as ulth ihc circnliiUoii of ^me great 
laea that actoi a lever, and cauaed them to aher their mode 
of lixing, Tht wondediil drawings and pain rings of the 
Aim^ac ajitl La Madeleino periods, in the Old Stone Age, 
which w di^ui^d in Parr and the Me-aliiLic buildings 
ihe ISEw Stone Age, were wrought around some central 
inspiration ; again, m the latter half of tJjc Bronze Age, the 
pfOphelB were at work, and we tind the intrcsductioTi. by The 
fi^ples, of ere mat ton and ail that ir mav have 
implied. TJie Minoan civilization waa centred in the island 
of Crete, the home of Minoa, and tlicn transfened Mycen® 
on the mamland of Greece. The Cretans were of the 
, lediterTanean stock i and if reference Is tnade to the chart 

^ thcLr power fleclined 

r+u-'^ ^ ^ eenturj- b,c. Their buildmcH w-ere mega- 

btlnc, and they did nt>t cremata their dead. \\TiiJe ihe 
Minoan civ^hzalion was dyiax, ww hear of the begin niogs of the 
Heroic period ol the Hellema. Jasou. Agamenmoii, Hector, 
dad Odysseus are lypieal of wild men who came from the N , 
fiadmg tbtir w^y down from the griualands shown on Kg. 64, 

people who cremated thei^ 
fl fiw jy\ tr p. 14), jTif jVebEana were followed by the 
I 5 cnaas, who destro^-vd the ilytenaerv civilization in Greece, 
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Fig. dj, — -Tnfiic and Trade Routes. 

and wltliag down became the SpanariB, TJwre wera mat 
niOven)i.‘nts o^ tKe Celts, Ci«,-la, or l^uls, in the Early Iron 
Age. They were a Uonlic people living to the north of the 
Alps, and caUed by the Romane for this reason Transalpiae. 
They sacked Kodk; 395 b.c, , and were t>'pical oi the barbaiiana 
across the Danube and Rtdae who wem to become a constant 
ni^fiace iu the !Empira Jiiter on. 

If Lhe Meditemmeap iaund their wjiy Uiraugh Gaiul^ 
cn a line I, a, J, Fig. <*4, a later route seems to have been 
from Marseilles (Massilia) at 4., bv the Rhone VaJlcj- to 
Chalons, where it divided into three litT« ■ pinn WT 
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Prol rifiure. m Uis paper on ibc Raeiat History of the 
BrilisJt People^ thitika that the Beaker people cam a from 
Kie\' on the Dnieper, S. of the Piiiak Marshes (y, Fiw, fiiV and 
in Mr CrawWs paper on the BroB*c Age Settlemefita, 
ive find a map of the localities in which ibcir diRiincUve potterv 
h^ been fotmd ; at B, on the iiibutariea of ibe March in 
.'iloruvia ; on the Boliemian tributaties of the Elbe by Prague ■ 
arounfl the junclion of the SaaJe and Elbe at id ; the mouiL 
Of the Odet at 11 ; on the Zuyder Zee at 12 ; and araln at the 
pin Cl ton of the Rhine and Main at Mr. Crawford shows 
how pottery beakers oi the same type are fouttd on oiir 
eastern co.asts from Caithness to Kent, and alai found on 
the W. roast of Scollaad. 


The \\\ coast of Denmark, and the S. Baltic, supptifd 
amber dunug the tStionie Age, and the B.M. Guide Book 
or ibal period gives iJic two main trade routes through 
Germany to the Adriatic. One started from Venice at jr. 
F*s, 64. up the valley of the Adige, through the Brenner 
PaH3, down the Ion to Passau on the Danube, at 14, and 
then by way of the Moldau to the Elbe, and so bv the line 
g, 10 to Denmark* The second route waa from Trieste to 
^ibadi and (irar. then to i^essburg on the Danube {15. 
Fig. 64), from there up the River March, across Mora^da 
,ind through Sil«ia, along the Oder at 16, then across I'osen 
lo the V istula, and Dantzig at ry. The spiral design of the 
Bronze Age found in Scotland, Cumberlantl, Ijuicashire, 

* ort tsmbtrliind, S. Ireland^ O-Hd MononeUishire^ and urhicli 
was ^mmon ia Egj-pttan and /Kgean art, is supposed 10 
have found its way here on lUc first of iJiese two roulo. 

We now pas? from Irmd journeys to sea vos-agea, and 
we wrU work back from C*sar's time, ft was the Veneii 
munime tnbesmen occupying what is now Vannea Morbihan’ 
m Bnttany. who formed a confederation of the tribes in N 
Md N.W', Gaul against the Romans. Tliu Veneti scums to 
nave controlled the trade with Britain, and nossessed a tiHt 
Of large ships ah.h leathern sails. Ugh poojl^tow't 
but did not use airs, wUeh was the reason they were beaten 
Oil a calm day by the Ronians. 

If we go back again to the time of Pylheas of MaracLlea, 
about 330 B.C.. wc find that he sailed to Britain, und there 
was ,n his time a regular trade between Cornwall and MaTseilJes, 
and probably a sea-born* trade between ComwaU and Cadiz 
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(Giidea} (ig. Fig, 64), which was h centre of the tin tnido. 
From Cape Fiaisteire, Pytheas sailed E. aloog the N. of 
Spatn to Corbilo at 3, on the inuuth of the L4)ire, past Ushaot 
to Cand's End (BelerinnjV, where he landeiL He aaifed all 
round Britain, and attempted an eKtimateof its circunifercnce 
and indicated the position of Ireland. Long before this, as 
wc h&vQ just seen, the Beakftr people c;time across the North 
bca, and settled on our East Coast ; so even the prehistoric 
penod had its great seamen and sea-faring traditions. 

This enables us to take up the quearion of the position of 
the C^ileridcs (fmra the Creek rwrd for tin, castiUros'), or 
the tin Islands of the ancients t were they really ittlands ? 
The Greeks and Romans obtained tin from Galicia (ijj. Fig, 64), 
Cornwall, and possibly the .Scilhes, but the main supply was 
from Comwall. and possibly ft i$ the Britiah Isles which were 
the Ossfierides. 

Pytheas says tin was fotiyeywl by the people of fieJerinin 
in ivagons, at low tide from the mainiand, to the island of 
Ictis, where it was purchased by merchants, carried to Gaul, 
^(1 transported on pack-hofses to Marseilles, the overland 
journey taking thirty days. To start with there has been 
oDnsirierable doubt as to the locality of fetis; sonic think 
it was S. Michael's MoLni, others the Isle of Wight nr Thanet. 
The tin must have been mined in Cdmwall. and it would 
have raeani a long overland journey to the two latter places. 

We have seen there were good sailors, and the genera! 
weight of evidence inclines us to accept Div Itice Hnlnie$' 
fhai the tin was shipped at S» 3 Iichaei's Mount, close 
to where it was iitiiied.' 'Fhe feet that the Venett formed 
the confederation against Gatsar points to a predominance 
based on trade, and they may have Oontrolled the tin traffic, 
in which case Corbilo (2, Fig. 64) would have been a tiatural 
pltic^ for unshipmenr. 

From Corbilo to Mrtrseilles ia approxiinattly joo miles on 
1, 4 line, which mcail:} nearly t 7 miles a diiy for the pack- 
boraes on The iliinv days' journey. Tlie tin wax east into 
ingots, of the shape of ankle bones, and 2 = load for a 
pack-horse. 

Britain has ^ways been rich in metals. Copper is found 
in Cornwall, Ordiganshirc. Anglesey. Snowdonia, atitl in 
Ireland. Tin in CormvaU and on B.trtmoor. Pr^istoric 
man would have obtained hia copper from boulders, or found 
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lamps of ore on The hL]]strie+ and Tin from the grave] beds of 
Streams.. Ireland was El Dorado of the Old World, and gold 
Tvajj found in Ihe Wicklow KiUs late as 1795. It was 
ahippeil across Id Camarvonslure, ot the mOuLli d£ the Mersey^ 
and fmm there found ha way down by way oi Shrewsbur^v 
Craven Arms, Woottnn Rasset^ Sanim+ and a deeper and 
mor^ navigibie Avon to Christ churchy and so across to 
Cherbourg, Another route appears to have been from the 
MeraeVp across the Peak DivineL to Peterborough and the 
SVaaht where it was shipped to Denmark and North Gerrmtily. 

Mr. Craurfrfrd’s paper on /^aWy /JfflWJjt Stiilinisnis is 
an inter«ting ilkisTratioTi of how, by mappitig the finds of 
bronze implements, and gold ornaments* Trade routes are 
established. Sea-borne uaflic is shown by the large number 
of hoaids of bronxe implements, found near the seacoast^ 
and around the estuaries oi navigable rii'ers. D^chelettc 
provc^l the same i hing tn France, 

Going righT back to Neolithic or perhaps Palaeolithic days^ 
we find that Hints were rained at Gdme^s Graven CGrime=the 
devil) In Brandon and at Cissbury' near Worthing, and appar- 
enUy only rou^^hly chipped there and then exported Lo be 
finished elseivhere. They must have been earned along the 
trackways to the hill forjs. These old trackways have 
interesting names. The Kldgewny comes Irom Fenland 
along ihe Dunstable Downs lo Berksliirc, tlio White Horse, 
and the f^larlborougli Downs ; there is the Hairowdy coming 
from ComAvall, and hiiding its way through Hampahire to the 
Thames estuary ■ and the l^lgrims^ Way, along the sou them 
slopes of She North Downs^ was an old road long before men 
trumped its surface to Becket/s sbrine at Canterbury, 

Here we must attempt to sum up wlrat we have found out 
about the Bronxc Age. The inlroduction of metal opened up 
new activities for man, and espedaLly new opportunities for 
the individual. The Neolithic man roiled with antler pick 
and shellIder-blada shovel, and piled earib In ihe banked 
camps. He chipped sarsen stones, and fidgeted them into 
the upright position of menhirs and dolmens. It was patient 
learn work in which every one laboured for the cninmuiiity. 
He needs must move from camp 10 camp to find pasTure for 
hia fiockfl. In much the sarae ■«'ay primitive peoples like 
the Tasmaman^, .Australian aborigines, and the Eskimo are 
fully occupied in hunting to live ; they have not any leisure 
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for £glitiii|;, or any posaeasionE to li^ht for. Wh«n every- 
ihlni^ has to be carnefl about + the 1t|^hTer you travel ibe 
better. 

The earlier roundappear to have been poweriulp 
and may have been a plcasanl people ; vte have seen that 
they v^ere burieJ side by side in the same barrows %vith the 
older stuclc of Neolithic Jonn^-heads^and this points to fnendly 
ccnditions. These early round^heads carriad on the builds 
ing Lraditioos of the New Stone Age ; the hill camps were 
improved, and they may have had some hand in the com¬ 
pletion of Stonehenge, but hardly a trace oX bronze has been 
found there. 

As metal became more pleiuifuh larger dealings were 
made in the forests^ aud man began lo settle do^vn. He mnld 
grow more cropa and keep more cattle- he began to have 
possesfflons. This ^vas the npporiiinity for the lodividual • 
If a man was harder woTkfng than hss fellows or more far- 
seeing, cleverer or more frugal, he could become a man o! 
propetty, and, foundlag a family* become the chieftain. The 
tribe was gradually forged into a nation, and the chieftain 
became a petty king, 

Wc nmy be stirc that this wider LiXe brought in its train 
a set of pmbLems which had not canlronted the Neolithic 
herdsmen. As man began to have more possessions, he 
became alaraed for the safety of his own, or envious of those 
of others. The elaborate planning of the later hill forts 
points to the necessity for b^g prepared to witlistand raids, 
and it may be that we must look to the Btonxe Age for the 
beginnings of organised warfare. 

A people who could plan earth-banks in so aubtle a 
fashion as the entrances of Maiden Castle, Dorchestefp give 
proof of being able to work together, and so may have 
attempted, in a gradual way, to solve the problem of the 
light mode oX living. Without some code or tradition^ the 
community of a hill fork would have degeneraEed into a 
rabble. We shall hnd as we go along that man is fre- 
mandouslY concerned tvith this, and seeks many ways for 
his oivn govern men T. We shah not be far wrong Lf we picture 
the Bronre Age people as living* like the Homeric Greeks* 
under kings and nobles, yet given some sliare in I he framing 
of the Lew. 
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THE EARLY IRON AGE 

H ere we myst stao by another reminder ; that at the 
beginoiD^ of the Early Iron Age, which first saw the 
introdiictiion Of that metal, men did not pack up 
a^l their old bronze implemeals and bury I hem in hoards^ 
to ai once arm fhemaelvea with iron. It was, on the conliary, 
a vin-y g;radiial change over* and for a long time both bronze 
and iron were used side by itide- 'll^is was m at HalJstatt 
tn the None Alps of the Austrian Tyrol- Her* there have b«o 
sail tmnea from ilic earliest times, and it must have been .\ii 
important trading ceulre. Excavations have been carried 
out lu the oemelniy of ibe sail minersr and the impleiiiepts 
found there have bwn held to be distinotii'e of the dvilixatloo 
at the begiiiuiiig of the Early Iron Age, w^hen bronze waa atill 
m use. 

The isecond hall of the Early Iron Age b held to be most 
typically shotvn by implements whidi have been recovered 
Irom an old setiJement, built on piles, on the margin of a 
bay cm Lake NeuchSiel* near Marin,^ to which the name vi 
[jL Tene or the Shallow^, has been given. The finest de¬ 
velopments of the Early Iron Age are to be found in this 
country, since it fell under Rome's iuduoico at a later date 
than the Continent ; m the i^ame way the Iron Age^ or Late 
Cel lie Eradition, survived in Ireland and parts of Scotland 
which were never occupied by the Romans. 

The people of England had become very mixed racially. 
On page jo wo sketched the order ot the arrivals of the different 
peoples ■ and ^nst as bronze ovei'lappcd. Ehc u^ic of iron, so the 
old peoplM carried on their everyday life and were not always 
externfiinated by tha new-comers or even dispoRSRSsed of their 
lands. We Saw how, in The e^rly Round Barrows, the later 
round-heads were buried side by side with the earlier Song¬ 
headed Iberians^ 

The next arrivsds >¥ere I lie Coldels, or firat of the Celtic- 
speaking peoples. On page 14 we mentionetl the generully 
accepted theory that they were driven into the by thdr 
successors, the "Brythons, who were related to them and spoke 
another variety of the Celtic language, Tliis is now being 
git^en up, autl it is thought that there were never any ColdeSs 
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in England or Wales, but that they went directly lo Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and Scotland, where their Celtic descendants 
still live. 

The Brythons were followed by the Belgae, who, while 
they were responsible for the finest developments of what we 
now call Late Celtic art, were not themselves of pure Celtic 
stock. They came from where Belgium now is, and had 
more Nordic blood than their predecessors ; they were a half- 
Teutonic and fierce fighting people. 

We saw on page 58 how <he people of the Heathery Bum 
Cave were of long-headed stock, which yet had absorbed a 
Bronze civilization. Much the same thing occurs in the Iron 
Age at Glastonbury lake village, and we shall base our 
illustrations of the period on the houses and implements 
discovered there. 

On page 103, Part I., we referred to the Azilian dwellings, built 
over the water. In Neolithic times this idea was developed, 
and in Switzerland there were dwellings built on the margins 
of lakes. They were first discovered at Ober-Mcilen, Lake 
Zurich, in 1853, and this started research, and the discovery 
of similar structures in different parts of Europe. These 
may be divided into three types, (i) The Swiss dwellings, 
built on platforms formed on the tops of piles drwen into 
the lake bed, which date from the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
and resembled in form those which are now built by the 
inhabitants of New Guinea. (2) Another type in which, 
instead of pile foundations, large open framings resembling 
log huts were sunk in the lake and steadied by pUes, much like 
the modern caisson used by engineers for foundations. Dwell¬ 
ings of this type were built in France and Germany during 
the Early Iron Age. (3) The type like Glastonbury and the 
Scottish and Irish Cfannogs. These were really small islands 
formed in the middle of marshes, and being stockaded around, 
were raised above the flood-level by earth brought from out¬ 
side ; but the foundation was quaking bog, which, as we shall 
see at Glastonbury, gave the inhabitants a great deal of 
trouble. These date from the Early Iron Age, and continued 
to be occupied in remote spots, as places of refuge, until the 
seventeenth century. 

As the Swiss lakes became overpopulated, people moved 
downhill into the Po valley, and here are found the settle¬ 
ments which are called Terremare, from terra marna^ or marl 
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earth. The peasants discovered that the earth from these old 
settlements was valuable for agricultiiral purpo^s, and in 
carting it away came across antic^nities which disclosed the 
secret. 

There are literary references to lake dwellings. Caesar 
saidj writing of the Morini (a Belgic tribe in Gaul, opposite 
Kent): " They had no place to which they might retreat, on 
account of the drying up of their marshes (which they had 
availed themselves of as a place of refuge the preceding year), 
and almost all fell into the power of Labienus ” (Com, iv. c. 38). 

Venice itself, the Queen of the Adriatic, is a glorified crannog 
which started as a place of refuge. ‘‘ They little thought, 
who first drove the stakes into the sand, and strewed the 
ocean reeds for their rest, that their children were to be the 
princes of that ocean, and their palaces its pride.” 

Hereward the Wake maintained himself, in the last stand 
against the Norman, in the marshy recesses of the Isle of Ely, 

Now we come to the interesting way by which we in 
England came to be provided with a lake village of our own. 
Mr, Arthur BuUeid of Glastonbury, when he was a young 
man, read Keller^s Swiss Dw&ilifigSy and "was fired with 

the idea that there must have been a lake village in the olden 
days in the swamps near Glastonbury, Remember that in 
this neighbourhood there is the tradition of Arthur and his 
knights and the Isle of Avalon : 

" The island valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail or rain, or any suow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly^” 

So whenever Mr, Bulleid went on his walks abroad he 
kept a \vide-open eye for any indications of a possible site for 
a lake village. This was in the end discovered by the mounds 
which had been left where the hut foundations were, and 
though in the course of 2000 years or more the land had been 
drained, and became covered with vegetable soil and turf, 
yet these mounds were still noticeable to the ob^rerv^ant eye. 
In the molehills were found pieces of bone and charcoal, and 
when Mr, Bulleid made a trial hole he came across more 
charcoal, some pottery, and two oak beams. Again, a labour¬ 
ing man, David Cox by name, told Mr. Bulleid that when he 
had been cleaning out a ditch about three-quarters of a mile 
away, in 1884, he had found a black oak beam embedded in the 
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soil, and had to cut a piece ofi it to widen the ditch. Cox 
reported that t his beam looked like the end of a boat, and this 
is what it turned out to be, and it is shown in Fig. 69. So 
Mr. Bulleid’s dream had come true, and he had found his 
lake village. Excavations were started in 1892, since when 
the village has been thoroughly explored, and in 19 ii a 
splendidly detailed account was published in book form by 
Mr. Arthur Bulleid and Mr. Harold St. George Gray. Bo>'s 
and girls should endeavour to see these volumes, which aie 
models of how such work should be done. 

Fig. 65 gives a bird's-eye view of the village. The area 
was about 10,530 square yards, and the foundations of the 
enclosed space were reinforced with layers of logs, laid down 
crossways, and filled in vvdth brushwood, stones, and clay, 
but it could never have been what the land agents describe 
as a “ desirable building site." During the time that Glaston¬ 
bury was occupied, a bed of peat accumulated in some places 
5 feet thick, and the inhabitants were constantly rebuilding. 
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The village was palisaded around, with piles driven into the 
peat, and filled in with wattle and daub. This method was 
also used in the construction of the huts—there were So to 
90 of these, roughly circular in shape, and varying from 18 feet 
to 28 feet in diameter ; they may not all have been houses ; 
some were probably used as bams or workshops. The huts 
contained a central hearth, as Fig. 66, of flat stones let into 
a clay bed, and as many as 9 or 10 hearths have been found 
added one on the top of the other, as the foundations settled 
down into the bog. The wattled walls of the huts were 
daubed %vith clay ; this is known because pieces of clay 
showing the marks of the wattles were discovered in the 
excavations. Each hut had a central pole or roof tree, than 
this we can gather little more. 

We have to look to a primitive people, then, to find parallel 
building traditions. The Akikuyu, of the Kikuyu hill country, 
in British East Africa, build toAlay, and live in houses which 
must be the living spit of those at Glastonbury. Fig. 67 
shows these on the left hand-side of the section, and on the 
right is the suggested form of the Glastonbury hut. We have 
made this drawing from the plan and carefully detailed 
particulars in Mr. and Mrs. Routledge's book. With a Pre¬ 
historic People. It is an interesting fact that the construc¬ 
tional problem which the Akikfiyii have to face, when they 
build their huts, is similar to the one which confronted Wren 
when he designed the dome of S. Paul's Cathedral. 

We have seen how Neohthic man built little houses with 
rafters leaning against a central pole, and this was a very 
sound method. So long as the feet of the rafters were firmly 
fixed into the soil, the house stood firm, in gales and under a 
load of snow ; the drawback was that there was no headroom 
around the walls, and so one had to sit there as you do now 
in a bell-tent. A wall was raised around to give headroom, 
as Fig. 19, and this was satisfactory so long as the wall was 
built of stones heavy enough to provide a sufficient abutment 
for the thrust of the rafters. The trouble came when the 
same idea was attempted with thin wooden walls, which 
would have been overturned. 

The Akikfiyu first set up about 19 forked posts in holes 
dug in a circle of about 15 feet diameter. To appreciate 
the cleverness of the construction, you must remember that 
none of the wood is bigger than a man's arm. Four posts 
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are up on an nbSong ia the ceatrc aboul 4 6 inches bv 

3 leul. Aroutid the tops of the outer pos|5+ long pliant rods 
are wovetiT these form the wall plate^ and laie the ihmat 
nf the rcxif. A^aln Ues are woven from thia wall plale across 
from side to aide, picking up the tops of the centre posts on 
the way. Wren took up the thrust Ol the bnck cone which 
supports the donie and laniem at B. Piaurs, by ati iron ship's 
cable, which was lei into the stone* and run in with molten 
lead. We think fbe rest of the conbtruction of ihe Akvkiiyu 
hut ia explained by the drawing. 

At Glaatonbury there were also found TEnmiiis ol an enrlier 
type of hut, built with wall plates resting on the tops of pil^ 
driven into the peat. The huts were apparenily oblong Ln 
shape, with hurdled w^aUa marliacd 10 the wall plates. Of 
these we cannot attempt any reconatruction^ but ni the 
circular hula wc cau be more sure, and it scema lair to iJtssufne* 
from ivhat w^e know, that tliey resembled those of the Akikhjni, 

This building in wattle and diiub coniinued aa a irAditlon 
throughout Celtic Britain. WilliaTTi of Malmesbury, writing lit 
the nvdfth century a.d,, mentinns the Ealde Chirche/' the 
ancieDt church of S. Maiy^ of Glastonbury^ built in the seventh 
century of waitlework. 

We know that the Glaaloubury ^tcople used canoes, fOf 
one vi>a5 found by David Cox^ to wbicli reference has been 
made, aild some form of canoK would have been ,absnlutely 
necessary' to the inhabitatiTfi ot the village- Judged by the 
peat deposit, ail this districi around the river Brue must 
have been a vast morass in the olden days, and in Umes of 
flood an inland Rea* The cauoc (Fig* 69) is nf the greatest 
inierest^ about t? feet long; ibe dat bottom is 2 feet wide, 
lo feet from ibe prow, and its maximum depth inside ia 
I a inches, ll is becoming boat-like, and shows a notable 
development on Fig- 6, having a shapeabTe prow, and a graceful 
rise, or sheer, at bow and stern. The lake villagers had a 
landing-^tage and dock altached 10 their hoiTie+ with vertical 
walls marie of at nut grooved oak planks driven into the peat, 
into w^htch were fitted horizontal boards, as Fig. 6o. We 
know" they vvent fishing, because lead net sinkers hav* been 
found. Their canoes would have been used to lake them to 
their oornliclds on the mainland, ihe island village liOd no 
room for ihesc. Fig. 70 shows a piece of timber found at 
GlajsEonbury, and shaped in such a way that it is ihousht it 
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may have been u:ied as a hand plough, but vrs are very daiibt^ 
ful of iiB suitahility for iliui. Many querti^ and milletonea 
have been fonnri: the earlier type as Fig. ±2, and the later 
rotani' Fig^ 7U In these the lower stone waa fbced^ and 

had a wooden pivot in the tenure. The top stone 
over this* and Coni fed through the hole, made large enougn 
to allow itt passed down, and was groiind between thi 
aitd low'er millsronis* coming out at the aides as dour« 
cakes were found at Gls^tonbury^ made oi ungroun 
grains which had been mixed probably with honey ana oaic«i- 

llie villagers also 
owned horses ; itiaiiy 
harness httings 
been found p hi 
the wheds Of chanDia. 
Whether the horses 
were trsjisporlcd to 
the mainl.ind on rafts 
or stabled fhsre 
caitnol be Sure, 
summer they may have 
been pastured on the 
mainland^ within the 
protection of a catap* 
mid in the winter 
ferried aCrOsS to the 
village to share the huts 
with the iiihatntaats- 
The people doubtless 
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ufled thw csmoesf to cany on trade 'with the surplus goods 
whicii they maniiiajctiired sud wMied to ojcobatlgc; £ur othex 
commoditie^K The two iron cTiireccy bars loniid pcint to 
ihJiS p. Jiff). 

Wlicn we pii£5 to the life earned on iriihin the village* 
have proof of tnany varied activities, but It will pefbaps 
be wdJ to start by a description of the iron working, vfhich 
gives the period Us name. 

is'irecLay crudbles have been found at Glastonbury, and 
fiinneJs (tuyire) for eoudueting the bla^t into the furnace, 
but it 15 thought that the oudbles were used for meLtlag 
copper and tin, to make brouxe, as described on page 54. 

So far as iron w^orldng was coneemed, it is probable that 
this vms carried out as the present-day smeiHng operations 
of the AJdktiyu of British East Africa, which we have shown 
in big. 72. The iron ore collected from siiifaCe working^ 
in the form of an iron sand ;; this is i^raslicd to gel rid of the 
clay and 01 her snbstajicesp so that the iiyii grains are left. 
The furnace consists of a kidney-shaped hole in the gmnnd 
lined with day. The ore is placed in the pit of the furnace, 
and n charcoal fire staned, then more one and charcoal are 
added a:f needed^ The blast is introduced at one end of the 
fiirtiace^ which is slightly lower than the middle, by means 
of a fireclay funnel In iLt funnel arc introduced the 

wooden pipes of the bellows, which arc in this n'ay protected 
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Fig. 73.—^Saw and Adze. 



from the fire. Two bellows are used, of goats* skins sewn 
into the shapes of rough cones, or fools* caps, the pipes being 

attached to the small 
ends. At the larger 
ends of the bellows, 
which are open, are 
fitted two short sticks, 
sewn to the skins, but 
leaving one-third of the 
circumference free. The 
smiths* boy holding the 
two sticks of the two 
bellows, two in each 
hand, opens first one 
bellow, as if the sticks 
were hinged at one end, 
and then the other, 
and closing the open¬ 
ing by shutting his 
hand, depresses the 
sticks, and kneads the 


Fig. 74.—^An Iron Knife. 
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the be]]om?. seiidliig /orvfiurU a^it- 
ttnison-'! into the Iuthhc?. Tills Masl 

raises the tornperature'Dl the fuiDace, just es 
a fire h brightened up by ordtnajy bellou-s. 

TliC ore b reduced lo a sticky mass rather 
tlmn molLcii metal ; fumacK ^vhtch will 
generate a sufi^cient heat to make the metal 
fljow^ only date £roiJi the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and we do not fijid any cast iron before 
then. The lump of Iron is left in the furnace 
o%^mighi to cfloh and then ttimed out in 
the tnoming, and broken up iiilo sizeable pieces i^vlucU are 
forged up into ingots or blooms. This iron is very pure^ and 
ductile,, and so can be readily forged ; being smelted willi 
charcoal it b free from (he sulphur which comes from coal 
when it is used, and which makes the iron short and brittle. 
The hreclav crucibles we have referred lo were bvirted in a 
hole in the ground^ and the fire and blast arranged as in the 
case of the iron ftmelting. 

In Messrs. Biilleid and Gruy's book arc illustrations 

of all the finds in the cKcavationa,, End here wx can see daggers^ 
epear-headSp swords, knives, bill-hcsoks, sicklesp saw-s, gouges, 
adzeSp files, bolts, naJhs, rivetip keys, 
and bits. The weapons are few and far 
belwxen, and ibis is perhaps one of the 
reasons the villagers feU an easy pre>^ to 
their enemies in the end. The man in 
Fig. 66 IS holding an iron bill-hook in 
his hand* of a quite modem shape; and 
Fig. 7J shovrsonenian using a curiously 
sliap^ saw, with the teeth arranged so 
that it Cuts on the up-stroke, while the 
other has mx adze, which b first coustn 
to the axe. Fig, ?4 shows 3 man using 
a particularly beautiful iron knife found 
at GJaslonbuiy, 

beaving iron working, we can tom to 
bmnre, w'hich siili contitEued iii use hi 
[be Eorly Iron Age as it does to-day. 

Fig. 75 Show’S a bmnie finger-ring, and 
Fig, 75 a penannuL’cr i^nlmost a nng] 
bnxpch. The top drawing show-s how 
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the pio, which wafl loose on the ring, was pushed tbmiigh the 
materbil, and theis iMtened by moving the riog mtind a 
Uttla^ and dipping ii under the pin. This fonii of brooch 
WAS the ^o^enlnlle^ of the buckle. 

Fig. 77 shows three bronze bfOOChes^, or fibuits. These 
faslcnings CAcne into nae in the Swiss and ItaUan take 
villages when doih ivas first woven. The three examples 
drawn here, show the development of these pretty little 
things, wliicU the axchseobgista aasodate with the late 
village of La T^tie, on the lake of Neuchktel, and arc called 
types u 21 and though only type ^ occurs at La Tdne itself. 
In No* [ tha foot is hent bat^ nil til it touches the bow of the 
brooch. In No* 2 the end iR no longer free but actually attached 
to the bow, and in No. 3 the foot and bou? are designed aa one. 

On the light-band side o£ Fig. 77 we have drawn the de¬ 
velopment of the aprings of these brooches, and in each case 
the pin oF the brooch is shown vertically* In those of HaU- 
statt the spiiogs are orr one (ride of the head j those of La 
Tene are bdateral* No. i shows the earliest type, like that of 
a safety-pin cf to-day ; so our old friend is of ancient descent p 
N o. z has a double coil i and in 3 the pin has one coil to the rights 
and the wire then carried to the left, where, after a treble coil, 
it swings up to form the bow- of tbo brooch. In 4 there is a 
double coil on one side, and in 5 a treble ooih but the tensioii 
is increased by the ingeuious way In which the loop or chord 
across is taken under the arch of the bow ; the whole pin— 
coils, loop^ and bow of the brooch—being in one unbroken 
length. In 6 we have pin and coils to the rightp the loop of 
chord and the coils on the left in one piece 3 but the bow^ is a 
separate part which is hooked under the chord. No, G is on 
the same principle^ but the spriug is (asvered with a metal sheath 
attached to the bow- fn 7 the bow is hxed on to .a Rinidler 
loop* We consider iheae apringia of the grcalcst importance: 
T datc9 froiu perhaps as early as T400 w.c., and 8 takes ns 
up to the Roman occupaHon, and, bo far aa wc know* 1 ia the 
first apphe^tion Of the spring, lli* old brooch-niakcr who, 
in 1400 a.c.p tapped his bronze wire around a rod and dis¬ 
co vered the spring, would have been rather surprised if he 
could have looked into the futuri: and seen the many ways 
to which his invention would be applied ; for cxamplflt that 
we should t*n the time by little Bpring-dri^'ea tnachines* 
which we call watches. 
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Fig. 77. —Brooches and Brooch Springs. 

There were excellent potters at Glastonbury, and Fig. 66 
shows some of the pottery found there. The greater part of 
it appears to have been hand-made, as described on page 26, 
but the very beautiful pot in the foreground has been turned 
on some sort of wheel. We saw (p. 25) how the Akikdyu 
build up their pots on a pad of leaves, which makes it possible 
to turn the pot round as it is being made, and it is probable 
that the potter’s wheel was preceded by a turn-table, on the 
lines of the rotary quern (Fig. 71). If a heavy block of stone 
or wood were pivoted in this way, its weight would aid the 
momentum of its spin and be very helpful in making pottery. 
This early type is suggested at A, Fig. 87. 

Spinning and Weaving 

Spinning and Nveaving were carried on in the village, and 
the spindle whorls and loom weights suggest that this work 
was done as already described on page 60. 

Turning 

There were expert coopers at Glastonbury, who knew how 
to build up tubs with wooden staves and hoops. They were 
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gCKKl turners. There is a turned hovi\, ahnwEi In the lower 
right-hand cornet of Fig. 66, ^vliich decorated in addition 
yiiih a beautiful mnning pattern cut in an incited line. 

L5 noevldence of whai the Grlastonbury lathe was like, but Fig. 7^ 
shows a ver^' primitive type in um in the Chilterns, called ihe 
Pole Laihe. It ib dit&cuU to see how anylhlng could be 
simpler Lhan this, and ii is obviously developmeni from the 
Bow-drill show n on pagie 73, Pari T. In the Chilteros the men 
who make chair legs buy a fall of beech in The woods, and to 
save cartage build themselves Utile huls and tum the chair 
legs there. The supports for the lathe are often two trees 
gmuuug close together, wblch they cut down ai a height 
suitable for the tw-o planks forming ihe bed of the lathfip into 
which the poppet beads are fixed. \ third sapling is bent 
down, and tlie cord, which ts to transmit the power, is 
lasLcned to this, pas^d around the chair leg, and counect^ 
to the treadle under. A rough tool-reat is provided. live 
turning is done on fhedown siroke, which revolves thecbairleg 
towards Ihe turner, and when he takes I he pressure off the 
treadle* the pole pulls it up again ri;^\dy for another cut. The 
w'ork proceeds very rapidly, and we liave seen chair legs 
tanicd. one in a minute. 

In our Sketch we have shown the iiimer making a wooden 
bowl, like the ones which were used before llie days of 
enamelled iron„ The block of wood was placc^ directly 
againsT one centre Of the lathe, and on the other aide cume a 
circular piece oi wood, aroimd which the cord was passed ■ 
ihb was pui on to ihe Other c^nfre of the lathe and hxed to 
the block for the bo%vl by four brads. This^ we ihink, show’s 
that the so-called ICLmmcridge Coal-money is the core leil 
tmm laming shale bracelets on pole lathw. Coal-money is 
found near the Kimmeridge shale beds oa the Dorset coaa^ 
,rnd consiats of circular discK, ha\ang a hob on one aide* and 
a square recess or two or ihnee smaller holes oa the olher. 
The dlrtgrain at the botlom of Fig. 7S ahows how we think a 
ahcle bracelet ivas turned on a pole taihe. AA are ibe 
poppet heads, and BB ihc ccntris, C is the circuLif piece 
of wood around which the cord was passed, fitted on 10 one 
centre, and let into one side of the piece of shale, in a square 
recess, or by IwO or three separate pans. The shale being 
in coTtiact with the other centra- The turner trued up hiB 
bracelet, and act its outside shape first, and then niaktng a 
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Fio. 78.—A Pole Lmtbc. 
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cut on each face, finaJlf detached Ll as dotted line D, and 
the KimiueridEe coaUmoney waa the useless core, ajid never 
used as money. One great advantage of these old pole 
Lathea was that the turner could make two or three bawls m 
graduadng sbe3 from the same bloclE of wood. 

The Glastonbury carpeoteiB used axes* and we do nol 
realise in these days what a usefal tool this can be, tliat is, i- 
you area craltaman and not a wood bulcher^ Aleac. B^a^eleyf 
a pleasant architect, and most architects are pleMant, wrote 
in iBSi, lhai the Swedish cstrpeniere at Daicarlia and Norf* 
land, " require no other tools Uian the axe and the anger* 
and deapLae the saw and plane aa contemptible innovations, 
fit only for those tmsMlfnl in the handling ot the nobler 
instrunients : they will liim and square a log forty feet |ong 
as true aa if It had been cut in the aawmill, and will dres It to 
a lace that cannot be distinguished from planed work/' As 
wc jog along we ^hall £nd the truth of this, that so long a^ 
man is master of his tools we gei good work, but when Uie 
machine masters The man we have indifEerent resuLts. 

Fig- 7 p shows that thM-e were bad boys at GLaslonbury,. 
or perhaps men, who g*imbled with dice. 

The form el lake viUages Kuggests that they were bnili 
by timomuB peopk, living in fear of fiercer neighhoutB- 
They appear to have had their beginnings with the long¬ 
headed Mediterranean race ol the New Stone Age. This 
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MEDITERRANEAN MEN EiuiLr Imok 


ia borne out at Gta^stonhury. Tlie buii^l-place of the in- 
habitmtUs ka^ not b«n discover«d^ but during tbe excavations 
1^11 ma n, rcmaiiis were found of tlua old KoolilLlc wbicbp 

here in the W.^ bad lived on* and kept iLem^vcs free from 
intermarriage with the round-heafl*! invadenj ol Ibt Bronze 
Age, They were small and dark—5 feet 3 inohes to 5 ftet 
a incbes in height. Oval-headed, with a cephalic index of 76, 
which makes them of mesaiiccphaUc type (fvee p. 34^ Part L). 
The isame race lived at Woriebnry Camp, at the W. end of 
the trackway on the Menilips, and in Romano-British limes 
in the vlUages of Wooden ts, Hotherley. and Woodyais, in 
Crunhafne Chase, down to Saxon times. 

At GlasiDubury iheir fears held true, and some little time 
belorethc Romnu occupalion. final disaster descended on the 
villagep and they were put to the aivord: perhaps by the 
Belgic invaders, who were long-head bnt of an allogeiber 
tougher fighting breed. C*:iar (Cewi. v. c. 43) tdla us bow 
the Netvii, when attacking CicefO^C camp, set fire to the 
thatch of the bo 13 + by rtischarginK redbot clay sling bullets. 
Manv of these were found at Glaiitonburyp. help ns to 
visti^iae the linal scene. We have noted Uiat very few amu, 
were found in the excav^atlons, and the liule dark men only 
wanted to be left quietly alone* and be aUowed lo get on with 
their work - and ihia is what they did until Ihcy were dis^ 
covered. Then their ou tiering possessions and crops would 
have been destr-oyed and the village surrounded, Ttic 
Glastonbury men could only have watched the sccne^ in 
shuddering miser^^r ffoin behind their blockades, and then the 
invaders, u^ng perhaps the dug-ouia they Imd collected from 
the walerstriei wonld have paddled across the lakc+ and dis¬ 
charging ihfllr redhot day buUcts have fixed the thatch. 
When the flames subaided, the few survivora would have been 
put to the $word. Yet the liulc dark men have had their 
revenge ; from the very start of their career they appear lo 
have lived in carnmnojlics j it may lm\"e been a tradition 
they brought with them from the shores of the MedHerianean. 
The Belgsc who oppressed them, like the laier Anglo-Saxoas, 
whom they resembled^ preferred a more open-air life, and to¬ 
day their fair-haired descendants have the same tastes. 

Prof. Fleure* in his paper on the Raciitt Hiii&fy 0/ the British 
P&rpLt, sums up ihc mailer thus : These desceadanta of the 
KeolJthic people arc the long-hra^ded, long-faced, dark-haired, 
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boats 


Eailt laow 



Fir. Sl.^Fratu^wDr^ of Umfak. 


^oira-^ed ^pie that form so strong an d«ica«at of tS* 
population ef big Enghah cities. They better able than 
aU other types to withstand alum conditiniifl, oo that in the 
s™nd generation of great city Ufe they have arisen in their 
miJhons to form once more, after many days, almost a 

pnpelation of 5 , Biitain." So Ibe 
tate of thfi MediterroneaLii itf not j-tt completiNl, 

iflrt have seen tow fond the andeat Britans were of wattle^ 
wrk. and on page 90 how it was naod even for the constmetion 
of churches, :^t8 were made in this way, and Kg. &o show® 
a mrade, of which the wattled framework was coveiwJ with 
Mde; coades are sUil in occasional use by hshnnnen on Welsh 
nvcB. ^mltive peoples freqnently make boats in this way. 

Ite^mework of the Umiak, or women’s boat 
o heBskituo, made of driftwood, laced together with thongs. 



Fig. Ksk—Fjiktiiio CtcuaiL. 
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SPEARS 



■ FiiL S3.—A Bark Cuoe, 

without asiuglanaOp and coverid with skiris; and Fig- Sa how 
It ie fitted with a mast, and square sail ot membninfe Fig. S3 
is iLD interesting canoe nuidcby the Auslraliao oatlvea, with 
bark sewn on to a framewoTk. Fig. S4 shows swords of the 

l;flarly Iron Age- No. 1 
shows an early Haistatt 
pattern^ and 2 a later 
La Tenc type shown in 
seabbani. The scab¬ 
bards were m bronae, 
and frequently orna¬ 
mented with very beau¬ 
tiful desigus^ The sword 
blade was of iron, with 
a tang ou to which was 
fitted a branre mount 
to the handle, the latter 
formed of bone or wood 
threaded on to the tang. 

Fig* 34 also shows two 
iron spear-h«da of the 
same period which are 
rather dlffeTent from the 
leaf-shaped pattema of 



Fig. $4,^£gifly iron Age Swordi 
^nd Spenrs. 
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S5.— KEumclkd OmainaaU 


the Bronze Ag*. The 
were now obiong 
ill shApe, lhat of the 
BcIkIc mail in the co^ 
tume piatc (Fig. 56). 

Thifl splendid work of zxi 
can be s^n at the British 
Miisanm^ a.nd i*! made of 
bronze deoorafed with 
leuaicnels. This form of 
decordtion appeax$ to have developed out of the n»e ai coral, 
added as au ornament to bronze Then Early Iron Age 
metalworkers made slud^ with an enafflel $urface> and pinned 
these to the bronze. Tbl-s led the vi-ay to the crowning glory 
of his wark^ Chninple\^ enamelling. Here the held of the 
design was graved ant of the melaJf and the ground beiuK 
first snored to give a key was filled in wiih the fused enamclp 
which, being pohshedp was finished flush with the face. Fig. 85, 
of an enauteUed harness omamenr, shows to what mastery' 
□f line ihc designers had now advanced. Think of the splendid 
appearance of an Early Iron Age chieftain ^ his helmet^ shield, 
and horse-mounlinga all bionzc, not dull as now but ^aulg 
like gold, with the enamels aflxe like liquid rubles. The 
earliest enamels were of one colour, red. 

In the Early Iron Age, cost time had developed and w'eaving 
in brilliant colours was practised. It is thought that these 
were combined into primiiive tartans. As in the Bronze 
Age, a piece of material was folded around the body, in the 
forni nf a kilt, and this with a sleeveless vest., and a doak 
which W'ns semicircular in shape, completed a man's attire. 
The shoes were ctat out of hide, with straps attadicd, and 
gathered round the ankle* The Bry'thonB appear to have 
inuoduced the loose trousers, which origiaaied with the 
Feruians and Scythians* The women w-ore a long tunic 
reaching to the ankles, with short sieevea. Women^ men^ 
and horaesi, all alike, wore beautiiul torcs^ belt 3 , and brooches, 
of bronze and enameL 

Another thing which wan not found at Glastonbury waa 
the burial-place, so that we do not know what objects they 
buried with their dead ; fortunately for arch^ieologiafs, there 
are matiy other Early Iron Age cemeteries where this Informa¬ 
tion can be gained. A very important one b at Arras, near 


CHARIOTS 


Market Weighton, East 
Riding; here the baiTO%vs 
are small, circular in form, 
not more than 2 feei high 
by about 8 feet diameter. 
The body was not crem¬ 
ated but buried in a very 
contracted position in a 
dst, or grave cut in the 
chalk. The skulls show 
the people to have been 
long-headed (dolichoceph- 
alic\ and here for the 
first time iron is found 
with the body. This 
means either that there 
had been a reversion to 
the old burial customs of 
the Neolithic people, or 
these were introduced 
afresh from the Con¬ 
tinent j in any case the 
cremation of the Bronze Age passes away. Again, the long¬ 
headed skulls may point to a survival of Neolithic people, 
who had absorbed the old round-headed Bronze Age invaders, 
or to fresh invasions from the Continent. Some of the barrows 
at Arras, and in Yorkshire, were found to contain the remains 
of chariots, and these resemble the chariot burials in France ; 
this rather points to the Yorkshire barrows being the work of 
invaders. The tyres of the chariots there are about 2 feet 
8 inches in diameter, and parts of the oak rims, or fellies 
were found, mortised for as many as 16 spokes. There were 
nave collars, for the hubs, of iron plated with bronze, and 
the skeletons of horses of about 13 hands. We saw the 
beginnings of chariots at Heathery Bum Cave in the Bronze 
Age, and it is obvious that by the time of the Early Iron Age 
these played an important part in everyday life. We have 
attempted a reconstruction in our Frontispiece, Fig. i. 
Many of the Yorkshire barrows suggest that women were 
buried in them. In one was found one hundred glass 
beads of a beautiful deep blue colour, ringed and spotted 
with white • others were of clear green glass with a white 
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line. There were rings of amber and gold, and bracelets 
of bronze. 

In the mounds were broken pottery, and the bones of 
animals, and charcoal, as if there had been a funeral feast. 
An iron mirror was found at Ajras, very much rust^ of course. 
Fig. 86 shows one of bronze of a more usual type. 

We can now pass on to the latest type of burials in this 
country, and there is but little doubt that these were the work 
of Belgic invaders. They were discovered in 1886, at Ayles- 
ford in Kent. This was in the Belgic country, and here we 
End that cremation had again been introduced, and the 
Belgae appear to have maintained this custom. 

The cist, or grave, covered by a barrow, had passed out of 
fashion, and its place had been taken by a circular pit, about 
3 feet 6 inches deep, the sides and bottom of which were 
daubed with chalky clay. In the pit were found burnt 
bones, and the fragments of the potter}^ cinerary urns, in 
which there had been placed a pail, flagon, skillet, or shallow 
saucepan, and brooches all of bronze. The custom evidently 
still persisted of burying objects which had belonged to the 
dead, because it had some symbolical meaning; or for their 
use in the spirit world ; or because it would have been unlucky 
to retain the objects in everyday use. The pail is of the type 
carried by the Belgic girl in the costume plate (Fig. 56). The 
flagon of a very beautiful shape must have been imported 
from Italy. 

The Aylesford pottery marks a great advance. It is of 
very graceful shape, and must have been turned on a wheel, 
and given a lustrous black surface in the firing. The wheel 
may have been of the turn-table type described on page 97, 
and showm at A in Fig. 87, or the potters may have advanced 
so far as the wheel shown at B. This is a very primitive 
type, which was used until lately for making flower-pots and 
bread-pans. 

Except for this important detail of the reintroduction of 
cremation, the Belgae do not seem to have effected any verv' 
great alteration in the everyday life of the times. They were 
a fierce fighting people, and conquered the S.E. districts. 
This gave them possession of the iron mines of the Sussex 
Weald, which was to be the Black Country of England until 
the eighteenth century. 

The Brythons and the older Goidelic stock of the Bronze 
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Age, aasl the people oi Meditermnftan desesjat as at GlastoaWVi 
learned to use iron but uantintied to live thtir lives in ihdr 
Owp Fig, 33 iUustrateg ibe use of bronac bowls as 

^ler-Kdocks, “Rusk were pm to float in a larger bowl, and 
being perforated at the bottom, slowly filled, and in a cartain 
time sank* and were then emptied by an uttendanr and 
refloat^, to re-aink in annther period. Fig, go ^OwB 
late Celtjo ornament. We ^w by Fig. 6 i how the BfOPiC 
Age peoples^ patterns were chevrons, loiengee, and ooncenuic 
circles, and th« Early Iron Age saw the introduction of the 
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curve, and the endless 
possibilities which come 
about through combina¬ 
tion of curves. 

There are still a great 
many things which re¬ 
main a puzzle to the 
archseologist about the 
everyday doings of all 
those people who lived 
here before the coming of 
the Romans, when our 
written story began. 

Prominent among them is 
how they managed for 
communications and 
transport. It was seen (p. 44) how the stones forming the 
inner ring at Stonehenge, each weighing many tons, were 
brought all the way from Prescelly Mountains on the Pem¬ 
brokeshire coast. This, as the crow flies, is about 150 miles. 
How could such a feat of transportation have been accom¬ 
plished in 2000 B.C.? Either they were brought by land, 
makin g a wide detour to avoid the Severn Estuary, when 
thick virgin forest and wide marshes covered so much of the 
lower ground, or they must have come by sea, starting in the 
open Atlantic, weathering the rocky promontory of Cornwall, 
and beating up the chops of the English Channel. Yet we 
know nothing of their ships and very little of their roads, 
though a few of the many ancient trackways on the higher 
ground show some evidence of having been in use as early as 
the time of the Neolithic population. And why bring those 
great stones at all ? Were they moved in slow stages as holy 
indispensibles in a tribal migration as the Ark of the Covenant 
was carried by the Israehtes in the Bible ? Or was it a mystical 
act of conquest such as prompted Edward the First to take 
the Stone of Scone from Scotland to London ? Or was it that 
Prescelly Mountain was regarded as more sacred than Salis¬ 
bury Plain and the transfer of its rock regarded as sanctif)dng 
the great shrine—just as we sometimes have water from the 
Jordan brought over here for christenings. 

The tracks which are shown on the map (Fig. 3) are those 
which run along the crests of the chalk downlands and the 
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TR.4CKWAYS 


Cot^wold HiiLa. all go ovei" ^jroufld wluch been less 

disturbed by the hitildin^ and U^oulturul uperatioTiA which 
have altered the face ol this densely paplllatE^d cntintry during 
Uic Middle Age* and the mure strentiouA later tinier. For that 
reason they were used by the cattle-drovers right dovm to the 
end of the last century. Sn they have been well preserved and 
are w^|| marked- 

But the Kronse Ap[e people were Rcattenwl alt over tha 
coujitiy', and the uaifomi even-ness of their culture indicates 
Ihttt they miist have had a fair system of coitimunlcations, if 
only by bridal-paths. Recent ancha^ological research tri- 
SiiKsex has reveuJud the presence of Bronte Aj^e farms (Fig. 6o), 
ind One observes that the roadways leading to these were 
fair-sized trucks and not mere bridb-paths. 

As to the Iron Age it Is most likely that there were paved 
roads. A settlement waa excavated in Anglesey w'heiu a r-oud 
of this kind and apparently of ancient date wunt right through 
its midst. .And not far froin the same place^ in 1942, a most 
remarkable find was made of a quantity of iron tyres belonging 
t '5 chariot-wheels^. Jlitt Jl there w/jine road^i^. even indiderenL 
oneSj. there remains the problem as to who mainlined them. 
That means a higher order of civjliratiou than we usually 
credit our prehistoric ancestors with. Still, we must remeniber 
that the Bronze Age seems to have had more than a thousand 
years of peace, and if the tribes of the Iron Age wen; Siu^ciently 
w^ell organised to make such vast cartliworks as ut Maitkm 
Castle and Old Oawesttj' they may have maintained some sort 
of roads in the pannes between inter-trihaJ hostilities. Besides, 
in many things they imitated the Romans who w^ere making 
such a irtir with their coiiqucifts and their new way of things on 
the Continent. Already the Britons were finltating them in 
all sorts of wnys. So that when the Caesars arrived they had. 
little di^culty la attracting the populations of die hill-forts 
into Romanised tribal centres. 

Camulodunum^ or Coldwirterp was the chief town of the 
Trinovuntes i ^erulaitduw, or St. Alhsns. of the C^tuvellatini. 
and Cussivcilanntis was their king. C.3esar is supposed to have 
i^errcd to St, Albans, when he wrote of '^an oppidum with the 
BrituiUj is a place amidst dense forest, fortihed by a rampart 
or dJtchp whither it la their habit to assemble tu escape an 
enemy's raid." Coriniom (Cirencester) was the home ot the 
^ See notfl an 1 ] lo 
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Calleva {SH- 
cheftter) of the 
At rebates: Lon¬ 
don of the CanttL 
Women were 
allowed to be 
Qtififln$. Cartis- 
mandna was 
Queen of the 
Bri^antes, and 
their country 
was the PetinNes^ 
and Bouctlcca 
{Boadicea] of 
the IcenL 

In the Bronee 
A^e chapter, 
discussed Trarle 
and Traffic on 


p^e and thi^ 
bnn^a up the 
question of money 
or tho currency 
wfucb used as a 
iuedinm for that 


Ai—^ijLte Celtic Patiemi. 


exchange of f^cKxis 
which is the 
ba^b of Trade, 
ll been sur- 
gestod that the 
gold bracelets of 

tlic Bronze age may have used as money; these have 

bccD found with rings fastimed to them, and arc called Riag- 
muncy, and the idea does not seem too wildly rgnu>te. Thia 
is baldly the case tvitb Fig. ivhkh illustrates ircmcufrciicy bars, 
azid vre can unagina our readers, unless they m boru financiers^ 
saying r How on earth could anyone buy anything with a kind 
of Lrcn walking sticlL'' Wo are quite sure that many buys iind 
girls have been puzzled by the various methods w^Mcb hu>»c been 
adopted by different psoplcji. There was the British sovereign of 
"dd, now unhappily extinct; ita dirty greasy successor, so typScal 
of ttie time, the Treasury note ; oofl hii heard of cowTie-shells, ajid 
so on ; in all pnrta of the world different things seem to be used. 
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CURRENCY 



but none ^ o<Id perhaps, 
the iron baia of the 
^ Iroa Akc. 

Of the two currency bars 
found £Lt Ckstonbury* one 
is 27 J iuchc:* long, and 
weighs 466b graicLE, the 
other, SI^iuchfiij but much 
thicker than iiurnbcr du£, 
weighs gogj gmiiui. Mr. 

Regin^fcld Smith baa identi¬ 
fied currency bars with the 
i^iea of Caesar {Hili 

Galt. V. is), and it is 
thought that there were 
six vaiieUo^, the Eritiah 
unit being about 4770 
grains. Bars of i, ij, 
t and 4 have been identi¬ 
fied, TJic niap {hlg. 1) 
shows whuio bans have 
been found in KngLind, 
and is a proof of the wide 
dlstribation of trade even in the Early Iron Age. 

PtrhapKs we can give an iliuBtration which will show how 
things become accepted as ctirrancy* In, remote viUagcs in 
this trountry' not long pgo^ it waa wanal to have a ^'ttUng'Up day 
Oiloc a year aJt^sr harvest ; dining th* rest of the year the propk: 
rto bUlB, w'hich they chalked up on the barn door. At settling 
tiim; the farmer would go to tft* miller and say, " How do wc 
stand, to which the miller replied, I have ground your eorn-c 
but you had Rome of the flouTp and J sold the remainder^ and owe 
y<ru £5-'' Hi* miller went to the baker who said, " Yki, I had my 
flour from you, but Suppbed you with bread, and owe you £5-^' 
Xhu butchicr bought hisf beasts from the larmcr, but sold hia meat 
to all the vidagUj^ and bo they weighed up the matter^ and came to a 
BCttlemeiit, It is quite conceivable that th* £5 note,, with a 
littlt small changA, would have passed from hand to hpc d and 
eaablsi the village to start on another year'e trading all square . 
if instead of the £$ note* you hod an iron bar, it really did not 
matter so much—in fact it was lather better* because Uke ouf 
extinct gold sovraeign, it wa^ a thing of value ' 
more than can be said of the Treasury note. JntcrUllRO 
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tmtit,-, though more complicatedi ivaj?, and stiU id, 
conducts on tldi same hasiB, of tht vjschange of comouKlitie^! 
It IS to rem^iubcr this, whfrn so lurgv a part of what 1.^ callerl 
biufiness to-day is in reality oti]y a gapiblc with thi? product ol 
other mfrn'6 labour. Real u%altli sprmg^^^ from mother earUi, anti 
real work is to hv vnKagDd in ivinfllrig or shaping her tr^osiires. 

Wc £jid a leas extTa.0rfljna.r7 Currency than the iron bars, 
about 1^0 to 300 n.c., in a British gold ooinagt of modtm 
type of two vbIucs. This .appears to have atarted in the S.E.. 
and as some of th«s« coins are inscribed, it shows that writing 
had progressedn 

The unit system of tbe currency bars is proof of some 
System of weights and measures, and another is giv'cn by the 
beautiful pots, bowK aJid metal work, A good craftsman 
does not. make a thing to iusi any odd size, ffse will have 
shown him what is the handiest weight, and the best sire. A 
moaern bnea^ lor example, is ot the size and weight that 
experience has shown the bricldayer can handle. Endless 
experiment has gone to prove this, and all the other details 
of everydoy work and the tailiea or the sticks, which were kept 
as a reminder, became in lime recogniied standards and 
measoTcni en ts« 

The corrency bars are proof of Uie exchange of commodideaf 
blit do not help us to understand how values were £xed - 
how much com a plough was worth. With such fieceasaries of 
life, the plough was worth the extra arngunt of com the fanner 
oDuld grow by its use; that would be its just price in theory. 
In practice it is often re^uLLted by scarcity, which tends to 
Increase the price o£ the plough, or by overpr-oductioa, when 
the price of ploughs goes down. Then there are luxuries, 
for which people wiU pay more than they arc worth* because 
they are beautfui, or very scarce, and 90 on. All this wanig to 
be borne In mind ; we shall hud how in the ^ddle Ages, 
Canon Law was very much concerned with the Ju$t Price and 
Usury* and even to-day a Prahteer is not held to be a very 
pleasant person. Trade and currimcy bars ' weights and 
m^urs: the honesty of the good man* and even the thieving 
of the lugue* are part of that wonderM peep-show into the 
past we call History, and cannot be neglected. 

Now as we are approaebing the end of onr apac^ it may be 
as wdl to see if we can discover any tiling of the animatfug 



CONDITIONS OF 


iiplrit which inspired these p«p3.e, and savour to their 
everyday life. We saw in Neolithic times how men are 
thought to have worshipped the powfirs of Naturcp with amai 
Mother God over all. Gildaa, a monk, writing in the sixth 
centiiry satd j “ Nor vnll 1 cry out upon the mountains, 
fountams, or b ills, or upon the rivers, which now are sub- 
sennenr to the use of men, but once were an abomiOHiion and 
distract ion lo themp and to which the blind people paid divine 
hoBOur.'* Yet Nature worship still lingers with stone* which 
are lucky^ and wells whose waters are ciLrative. 

Sun wor^ip appears to have been typical of the early 
onae Age» and with the arrival uf the Celts may have taken 
the form of Heto womhip. It is probable that In the Early Iron 
Age, as the Ruds became more personal and intimate, they took 
to themsdves as well the failings of man ; as they were tiroager 
ud braver than in the perpetual warfare they waged with 

the powers of darknes.^ so also they were more cruel and hard. 

Druidism appe^s to have been the religion of the later 
Celtic tribes of Brilain and Gauh but douhiless it was grafted 
on to the Hero and Sun worship of the Bronze Age, and the 
nlder Nature and Moon worship of the Neolithic man. This has 
bMn a very general practicB; a conquering pEople w'CuJd be 
wiiling to place the credii of the victory to ihe power of 
their own gods, yet unwilliBg to neglect the ones who had 
been overthrown. A god was a god, even when associated 
with defeat, and might easilv revenge hiituielf by nllianc* 
with the powens of Darkness, It was wiser then not to mia 
any naks. so we 35nd old Faiths adapted to New ReUejoua, 
Caisar in Df G^^Uo, book vi., gives us an iuteristiog 
piC lire of Druids and Druidiamp and other sources of inspira- 
tian are the Celtic Myths and Legends that JVlr, Squire 
bas gathered together in his book These lales have come 
down to us, because they were gathered together by monkisb 
^romclers, from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, but 
^ t e time before that they had heeti iraditionaJ in the 

k redted 

by Uruidical bard« to the accompaninieat of harps. 

CaMt wrote of I he Druids. " Asoneof theif leading doBiuas, 
th^ iQcaicate this: [hat souls are not annihilated, hut pass 
^ter death from one body to another, and tlit-y hold that by 
leading men much encouraged to valour, tit rough 
ogArding the fear oi death. They also disctiss and impart 
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LIFE Early Iron 

to the young many things concerning the heavenly bodies 
and their movements, the size of the world and our earth, 
natural science, and of the influence and p>ower of the immortal 
gods." Again quoting Caesar: “.The whole Gaulish nation 
is to a great degree devoted to superstitious rites ; and on 
this account those who are afflicted with severe diseases, 
or who are engaged in battles and dangers, either sacrifice 
human beings for victims, or vow that they will immolate 
themselves, these employ the Druids as ministers for such 
sacrifices, because they think that, unless the life of man 
be repaid for the life of man, the will of the immortal gods 
cannot be appeased. Others make wicker-work images of 
vast size, the limbs of which they fill with living men and 
set on fire." 

From the little that is known, it can be gathered that 
the Druids formed a religious aristocracy, to which entrance 
could only be gained by a long novitiate. There was a Head, 
or Pope, elected for life ; they were exempt irom war and 
taxation ; acted as judges, and had a monopoly of learning. 
Time was reckoned by nights, and the year counted by the 
revolutions of the moon. Fig. 88 shows a water-clock which 
is supposed to have been invented by the Druids. 

White bulls were sacrificed before the mistletoe was cut 
from the sacred oak. Captives were killed, and signs read 
from the flow of their blood, and the palpitation of their 
entrails. 

The Gaulish Druids looked to their British brethren; as 
possessed of a purer faith, and novices were sent here to 
learn the mysteries. This came about because the Continent 
fell under the influence of Rome at an earlier date than we 
did ; for the same reason, with the advent of the Romans 
here, Druidism was driven into the West, because its practices 
shocked even the Romans, until they finally routed it out of 
its headquarters in Anglesey. It survived in Ireland, which 
never fell under the Roman influence, until S. Patrick over¬ 
threw Cromm Cruaich. 

If the Celtic legends are poisoned by hints of awful cruelty, 
we must yet remember that it was not the cruelty of the 
Romans, who enjoyed the killing in the Amphitheatre, but 
the religion of sacrifice carried to its most awful conclusion. 
The Druids were not cruel for cruelty's sake, but to propitiate 
the gods. 
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CELTIC 


On th« olh» aide of ihe ptclure, we liave the pleo^ant foci 
ihat the Celtic Myths aiid t^egedids, becoming^ iratiiiiniial 
were ^ded down, and became in the hands of the monkish 
chroDicIers the fouiulatkin oa which has been built a Litera- 
ture tfnt enilrtly onr own. 

We have seen what great artiats the Cdta were, when they 
turned to handicraft; ihdr motal work, and enamds, have 
been the inapiration of many an artistic revival, hailed as 
new, and yet in reality jnst as old as the Druids. 

■Djc great Celtic festivals wore Bdtane at the beginnine 
Of i^y, Midsu aimer Day, the Feast of Lugh in Auenst, 
^d We still have survivals of tht»e in May Day, 

S, John s Day, Lamims, and HaUow-o*«n or All Saints; and 
the bonfires around which we dance on joyful occsBoas. 
started life as the sacrificial pyrea an which victims wore 
burned to propiuale the gods, or cattle offered to stay the 
lav^oso, a mumin, or plague, at the original Celtic feslivalt. 


NOTE 

r.LYW CERRIC BACH 

■ ™ ^ Anglctey ia Itortli Waks. comrtiurtion 

rn^ceni were eneeged in Bcoouinv out gtwit mosei of a bewr far use 

t^ the bottom of a lake, and the mathinirs dragged up, eicbedded in 

.totSSSftiS.STSSto™ 

^ us firoin Iran Age Uritafn. There n-aa a fe^tscm^toaktaa 

* whole sen« of captives could 

X wuldtouKL Particularly nomerous 

^ jwcs^iwmtas and duiiot'larnJlurr. and in hia 
Import a the discovery (m« Bibiliogiaphv) Sir Cvril Fo* 

ehwotti m wlddi Boaditea und her ore- 
the Romans, ware smalt sad light and 
k ^ emuehed down to one side of tte XtS 

pmtecud by Wicker-work awwns. whfi. bis companion eiood up and 

1 ]6 



LLVN CERRIG UACH 

if'* ^ c]MrJ(>tS Iinsre nuUcd by HTHII 

Dut stimy ponies, pcriiapa oi mucLh tbe ^idc sue usd ^npeajdncv aq 
tht wild pvni^ rofifTi DituLmoor and Kxuioor at thp pmf nt dajr- 
A b^utiriil decocted pl^Ud frcim Llyn CTirig was prohfilkly part of 
tfic uccprattoa of a cliajict, and on a diarint lium-cap waj flntravcd 
ft Stt^tika M ancient ayimhol which wm verv Mmrnonly tmpkry^ bv 
the Celta at the Iwn Age, " ^ i-inpiwj™ oy 

A spcc^ featune of the hoareJ was pare of a long hroazc trampet* 
four Of whfctfi had been pretHou-ily found m Ireland. Thit tj-umpet. 
and fngniecLU of bronze zibbom wMch once decorated agh stavea, tive 
a clue to the religious aature of tin? depcwit. Tbcft la no doubt tl»at 
JJie objccti WTO dehberoEeJy thrown into the lake in antiquity, and it 
IS pc^tile that Uyn Ceirig w^ a sacred khc into whi^ were cast 
ofienngs to th* gods. It is known that a aimilar water-cult esdited 
elsewhere ia Celtdom* Alternatively, the weapons and trappings miy 
havo been htttJed mto the lako-bed after tlie :iaek of Anglesey by the 
Komait feneraJ i^uetonius Faulinus in a.d. 6i (Tacitus l Annaif, miv, 
Sl'-Mona, if Anglesey was csJIcd, fisd long been a great 
Druidic cintne^ and in i^onojog it the Romania wete ubbteratiog what 
™y have been the Im strouifJiolii of the faith of their Celtic enemies. 
We have a graphic dcacription of the l^giunaHc^ swarming up 
ciug>' heights of l^ona from the Mcnai Straights, to hurt Ibe whitp-clad 
while-bearded Dfllida to the racks telow* 

Here one should add a word ol wamiug about the r^]c played by 
the Dniids in antiquity. Aa Sir Cj^rii Fox writei : * Such nomserise jut 
Onrrent about Drsidiam that it has for same time been ignored in aeiiotis 
archa^Jogical reaeareh.” Ptofesaor Piggott says the same thing ; *' Of 
the pneati of the Celts mwh nonsicnse has been and still continues to 
be written.Wo must not see Omiffs peeiiiig nut hom every pre- 
hiitficic nook. They artivr very late on the prehistoric scene^ only in 
the last few centuries before Christ. For almost two thousand yean, 
for iitslance^ they had tw eonnectioa whatsoever with what i^ pcpqlariy 
supposed to be their greatest temple, btonchcnfCp and in the budding 
of Siouebenge they took aheolntely no part. Thm a no abuadint 
arelLawltvgical evident for thetr existenoe„ though m fact that they 
were a powerful religioo? organizatian toward:? the close nf the Early 
Iron Age is indJi^utable. We have a oortain Amount of tkar evidence 
for the celebration of such mystenous rites as those which took place 
in the sacred groves of Mtma. Per the general reader who wishes to 
have an account of what is known about these romantic personages, 
there a a book called Tka by T* D. Kendrick (1927). 
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AwE, 58 
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— dwellings, 84 
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Boring, iH 
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Deadfall trap, 36 
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Doltncn, 41, 42 

Domestication of 3 
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Fe^tivala^ 116 
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81 
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5H 
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H 

Haftin^i methods of, 16 17, 61 
Hammers. 15, 17. i8. 48 
Harness, development of, 64 
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Heathery Burn Ca\e. 58. 66, 
Zftd' 

Hector's funeral, 73 
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Herdsmen ^ 4 
Heroes^ 

HilL fortjd^ 7f 28^ ickj 

— canTtruction of, 29 
Hpmeric parallels, [6,^ 36, 39^ 

46. 53. 54. 57. 63, 64, 66, 
6ft. 72, 74, 76 
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Hubs, 58. 64 
Hut cifcles, 20, 32 
Huts, 6ft, 8^, 8fi 

— development of, 22 


IckQleld Way, 6 
Immortality, belief in, 39 
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Iron, 93 
-- ArSp 3i 

JaveEias, 19 ^ 

K 

Kitehea middciUp 2 
Kitscoty* 6 
Kjiive^^ 58, 94 
Knowles e3cperifneutp 34 

L 

Lake VOla^e^. 8^ 

Lfl Madeleine pointiniis, 49, jo 
Iwances, 19 
Lathe, 66, 93, fi9 
Leverage, 43 

Linces, the, CLeddington, Bucks, \i 

Uyn Cexrt^ Bach, ri6 

Loms, 

Long barrow^. 23, 37 
Loom, 6r, 6 j 
L yndiets, 17, 514 

M 

Maiden LasUsp ftp jo, 32, 81 
Map of Ku),^laiid, xu xii 

Medlterratiemi menp 9 
Me>£a.ljlhic buildcm, 44 
-- monumentsu [ftp 28. 41 
Maen Hir« 41, 42 
Metals. 51, 79 
Mirations, ift^ 12^ 73 
Mirror, Iftb 
Money, iti 
Monnlirh, 41, 41 

N 

NeotithiC Age—GcographicBl 

conditions^ 4 

— Cooking, 22 

— hunters, 6 

— huts, 31^ 22 

— implamenbi,, 14 

— man, 7 

— pmod^ 8 
Kftrdic, 9, X i 
NucJ™Jp 13 
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Oppidum, no 
OiMment, 70, 105, in 

P 

Palisades, 32 
Pastures on Downs, 6 
Pattern, 27 
Peytrel, 65 
Picks, 15, 30 
Piets, 23 
Piets House, 39 
— tower, 41 
Pilgrims' way, 6 
Pins. 58 

Pit dwelling, 20, 21 

Plough, 68 

Ploughing, 92 

Postbridge. 67, 68 

Potter's wheel, 108 

Pottery, 25. 26. 27. 69, 71, 97, 

Pounding grain, 25 
Prickers, 58 

n ® 

Querns, 24 

R 

Racial characteristics, 9 
Rampart, 28 
Rapier, 56 
Razor, 58, 64 
Revetment, 30 
Ridgeway, 8 
Rings. 58. 95 
River drift, i 
Rivers. 7 

Roman C^mps, 28 
S 

Sacrifice, 48 
Saw, 94 

Scrapers. 18, 22 
Shield, 58, 105 
Ships, 78 
Shovels, 15, 30 
Sickle, 23. 24 
Silbury Hill, 72 
Skewers, 58 

Slaves, 36. 39 I 


Smelting. 22, 54, 93 
Smith, 57 
Social life, 35 
Spears of bronze, 55 

— of iron. 104 
Spindle whorls, 58, 59 
Spinning, 59, 60, 97 
Standing Stone, 41, 42 
Stonehenge, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47 

— methods of construction, 44- 

Strike-a-light, 19, 22, 24 
Sun temples, 48 
Swiss lake dwellings, 84 
Sword, 56, 104 


T 

Teasing (wool), 59 
Terremare. 84 
Tin. 79 
Tongs, 58 
Tools, 95 

Trackways, 6, 8, 36, 80, 109 
Trade routes, 77, 78 
Traders and trading, 36, 76 
Trilithon, 41 
Trumpet. 68 


U 

Umiak, 103 

V 

Vallum, 28 


War,' 36 
Warp, 60 

Warriors and chariot of the 

Wattle and daub building. 00 
Water clock, 108 
W’’ater supply, 32 

methods of obtaining. 22 
Weapons, bronze, 51 ' 

W'eaving, 60 
Weft, 61 


Wlieel. 64. 66 
Woodhenge. 30 
Wood turning, 97 
Worship, 114 
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